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FOREWORD 
When the "Indo-European" (or "Indo-European") languages were found 


to belong together in the last century, their "kinship" relationship could not 
be explained in any other way than by a common origin of these languages. 


This led to the assumption of large-scale movements of peoples that must 
have occurred before historical times, because the historical tradition of the 
peoples preserved no memory of them. The vague ideas of the prehistory of 
Europe and the western part of Asia were greatly changed, as the migrations 
of the "Indo-European" peoples, i.e. the peoples speaking an Indo-European 
language, had to be included in this picture, as well as the "Indo-European 
primitive people" as the bearer of the developed uniform preliminary stage 
of these languages, the "primitive Indo-European". It goes without saying 
that, in addition to linguistics, other sciences, such as prehistory, 
anthropology, geography and ethnology, were also very interested, but they 
were not so much concerned with the languages as with the peoples, 
cultures, settlements and migrations. 

In the process, the focus shifted: instead of looking for the migrations, the 
origin and the possible original homeland of the people who brought Indo- 
European languages to their later areas of distribution, the "Indo-Europeans" 
were now often regarded as an anthropological or ethnographic concept, i.e. 
as a hypothetical people for whom the possession of an Indo-European 
language was just another characteristic alongside the more fundamental 
ones of race, way of life, social order and cultural possession. 

However, as it proved to be extremely difficult to integrate this people 
into the picture of prehistory, which was becoming increasingly 
differentiated due to the findings of soil research, the "Indo-European 
question" or, geographically speaking, the "Urheimat question" arose. 
Different camps were formed, arguing for an Indo-European homeland in 
the East (Asia or Eastern Europe) or in Central Europe or in the 
(Scandinavian) North. The disputes were exacerbated when racial and 
political prejudices and passions took hold of the Indo-European question. 
After this phase came to an end in 1945, the objective arguments came to 
the fore again. 

However, while the dispute over an eastern or western approach to the 
primordial homeland lost its sharpness, the starting points of all Indo- 
European research were called into question. Some linguists and historians 
contested the possibility of drawing conclusions about the conditions of 
prehistoric times from linguistic material, or even denied the existence of a 
basic Indo-European language at all, which would also render the search for 
its bearers obsolete. The impetus for this was provided above all by N. S. 
Trubetzkoy, in a much-noticed lecture entitled "Thoughts on the Indo- 


European Problem" (here pp. 214ff.), in which he attributed the similarities 
between the individual Indo-European languages to the fact that unrelated 
but neighboring languages had influenced each other. Of course, he did not 
attempt to prove this thesis. It can easily be ruled out if one remembers all 
the complicated phenomena of word formation and inflection, whose 
borrowing across many languages would then have to be assumed (cf. e.g. P. 
Thieme, Die Heimat der idg. gemeinsprache, Abh. Akad. Mainz, 1953, no. 
11, pp. 56-76; H. Kronasser, here pp. 478 ff; A. Scherer in Kratylos 1, 1956, 
3ff. and in: Trends in European and American Linguistics 1930-1960, ed. by 
Chr. Mohrmann, Utrecht 1961, 325 ff.). 

The fact that the question of the Urheimat has not yet been finally 
decided is largely due to the fact that different views of the term Urheimat 
have not been sufficiently differentiated (cf. pp. 288ff. below). The 
arguments that have been put forward have been based on the last area of 
expansion before the final disintegration into individual languages and 
peoples, on the place of origin of the Proto-Indo-European language, 
possibly even outside this area, and on the people who were thought to be 
the bearers of the language, but who need not have been involved in its 
development as a whole. The possibility was also usually overlooked that 
the original linguistic unity rightly demanded preceded the so-called 
"separation of peoples". "separation of peoples" (see Cratylus 1, 4-6). 

This anthology contains a number of particularly important statements on 
our subject in chronological order, including some that have appeared in 
places that are difficult to access and have therefore gone completely 
unnoticed outside the closest circle of experts. I am greatly indebted to Prof. 
E. Wahle in Heidelberg for his expert advice, especially in the selection of 
contributions from the prehistoric side. Admittedly, much had to be left 
aside due to excessive scope or for other external reasons. On the other 
hand, it was necessary to go back at least as far as Hirt for the linguistically 
oriented line of development and Kossinna for the archaeological one in 
order to make the further progress comprehensible. In order to show the 
origins of the connection between the Indo-European question and the racial 
point of view, it would have been useful to refer to Theod. Poeschel, Die 
Arier (1878) and Karl Penka, Die Herkunft der Arier (1886). However, I was 
unable to find a copy of one of these books in German libraries and the other 
does not contain a summarizing section that would have been suitable for 
reprinting. So this third line of development is represented here by Schulz 


and Neckel, in order not to ignore it completely. 

Criticism of the foundations of Indo-European research could not be left 
out either; it is voiced by Trubetzkoy, Solta, Pulgram and Kronasser. For the 
opposite side, see Brandenstein in particular. Incidentally, Me.fl in gen (here 
pp. 409 ff.; cf. also "Sprachwissenschaft und Urgeschichte" in: Theorie und 
Praxis der Zusammenarbeit zwischen den anthropol. Disciplines, 1961, 8. 
141-159). 

Finally, reference should be made to a few new publications that could 
not be included here: P. Aalto, "The original home of the Indo-European 
peoples", Sitzber. Finn. Akad. 1963 (1965), 97-113, aut a remarkable treatise 
by W. Dressier on the evaluation of linguistic evidence (Methodische 
Vorfragen bei der Bestimmung der "Urheimat", in: Die Sprache 11, 1965, 
25-60) and to the interesting lecture by Ernst Lewv "Zur Heimatfrage", in 
which he discusses, among other things, the relations of Indo-European to 
its neighboring languages, Finno-Ugric and Basque (Salamanca 1951; 
published in: Minchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft 19, 1966, 5-26). A 
summary of the work of the last few years (1956-1964) is given in my 
Forschungsberichtiiberindogermanische Altertumskunde, which appeared in 
Kratylos 10, 1965 (1967), 1 ff. 


Heidelberg, August 1966 Anton Scherer 


Herman Hirt, Die Heimat der indogermanischen Volker und ihre Wanderungen, in: Indogermanica. 
Forschungen iiber Sprache und Geschichte Alteuropas, ed. by Helmut Arntz. Halle, Max Niemeyer Verlag 
1940, pp. 56-76. 


THE HOMELAND OF THE INDO-GERMANIC PEOPLES 
AND THEIR MIGRATIONS* 


From HERMAN HIRT 


Efforts have been made from two different sides to determine the original 
homeland of the Indo-Europeans, and in view of the importance of 
determining the original home of this people in many respects, it can only be 
welcomed with pleasure that attempts have been made to penetrate this 
question from different areas. The controversy between anthropology and 
linguistics has raged back and forth, but in neither field has a definitive 
conclusion been reached. Anthropological research seeks to establish the 
racial characteristics of the Indo-Europeans and then to determine the place 
where these racial characteristics were bound to develop. This has been done 
above all by Karl Penka in his stimulating and interesting writings "Origines 
Ariacae" and "Die Herkunft der Arier" and more recently again in an article 
in Ausland 1891 (No. 7ff., pp. 132ff.) "Die Entstehung der arischen Rasse", 
and it cannot be denied that his views have much that is captivating and, 
once the unfamiliar has become the familiar, will win many a follower. 

Linguistics, on the other hand, explores the Indo-European proto- 
language and seeks to locate a place in the words for animals and plants that 
are present in it. 


* With his habilitation thesis "Vom gestoBenen und schleifenden Ton in 
den indogermanischen Sprachen", Hirt "invited to his trial lecture to be held 
on Monday, July 13, 1891 in lecture hall no. 3 of the Bornerianum: 'Uber die 
Urheimat der Indogermanen*". His remarks appeared in the first volume of 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 1892, pp. 464-485. 


ali contains the animals and plants known in prehistoric times. Whether it 
can really trace a particular locality by this means is not certain from the 
outset; at any rate - and I wish to emphasize this above all - it can only 
penetrate to a time immediately before the separation of the individual 
peoples, and that is an epoch which perhaps does not lie so far back, which 
in other parts of the earth is even illuminated by the light of history. But the 
period to which anthropology must place the origin of the race lies infinitely 


further back; according to Penka, the European Ice Age produced the 
peculiar racial characteristics of the "Aryan" race. And the infinite time gap 
between this and the Indo-Germanic prehistoric period, which is to be 
developed linguistically, is known to everyone who has only somewhat 
oriented himself on these questions. In this interim period, the "Aryans", as 
Penka calls them, may very well have migrated a long way, may have gained 
new places of residence without losing their racial characteristics. Penka 
himself assumes that the "Aryans" migrated to Scandinavia from Central 
Europe and then penetrated the continent again. Linguistics cannot 
investigate anything about this whole period, and Penka's views could even 
be combined with the view that the last "residence of the unseparated Indo- 
Europeans was somewhere in Asia. 

If, therefore, the aims and results of the two sciences need not be 
identical, and in fact cannot even be identical, then, given the difficulty of 
competently assessing both fields, it is best for each to remain in its own 
field and see what can be achieved with its own means. If the two sciences 
arrive at different results, they can nevertheless both be equally correct, and 
if they arrive at the same results, they need not therefore be identical. 

And one more preliminary remark. Anthropologists may concede that 
Penka's_ dolichocephalic, tall, blond-haired, blue-eyed, light-colored 
"Aryans" were a distinct race; we lack any evidence for the assumption that 
the Indo-European primitive people was a completely uniform race. 
Linguistics has only the right to speak of a people, for this is necessarily 
presupposed by the primitive language that has been discovered; we cannot 
prove that this people had a uniform racial character, nor do we have much 
concern for the time being. 

From the field of linguistics, new arguments and clearly formulated views 
on our question have recently been put forward from various sides. In the 
following I will discuss the value of these latest hypotheses and justify my 
own view as far as possible. 

In 1883, in the first edition of his "Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte", O. Schrader had not yet reached a definite decision on our 
question, although at the end of his book he says that the view that the 
homeland is to be sought westwards rather than eastwards seems to him to be 
the one far more in keeping with the facts. In the new edition of the previous 
year (1890), on the other hand, he believes that Europe, and specifically the 
southern Russian steppe on the Volga, is probably the place of origin. 

Joh. Schmidt takes a completely different view. In a lecture given last 


year at the Orientalist Congress in Stockholm, which has now appeared in 
print (Berlin 1890) under the title "Die Urheimat der Indogermanen und das 
europdische Zahlensystem" (The original homeland of the Indo-Europeans 
and the European number system), he claims to have found the first certain 
point for the Asian homeland! . His evidence is briefly as follows. 

The original Indo-European number system was decadic. In the European 
languages, however, this is crossed by a system of twelve, which is 
particularly evident in Germanic. Firstly, here the numbers 11 and 12 are 
named differently from 13 etc., they are composed with -Hf, got. ainlif, 
twahf, while 13, 14 are dvandvakomposita, 3 - 10, 4 - 10. For the tens up to 
60 are formed evenly with tigjus, got. fimf tigjus, saihs tigjus, from 70 
onwards a peculiar formation with tehund occurs. And thirdly, we find a 
capital hundred in Germanic with a value of 120. 

While there is no evidence of the first and last of these cuts in the other 
European languages, the middle one, the one after 60, is also found in Italian, 
Celtic and Greek. Up to 60, the formation of tens is based on the cardinal 
number, e“vjxovTa, air. sesca, lat. sexdginta, from 70 onwards the ordinal 
number, eBSopvjxovra, 6v8of]xovTa, air. sechtmogo 70, ochtmoga 80, lat. 
septuaginta, probably analogous to octudginta for the original 
*septumdginta, nonaginta. 

Also, "sexaginta, more often sescenti are round numbers which express 
an indefinite multiplicity and thus reveal themselves as conceptual sections 
of the number system". 

From this Joh. Schmidt concludes that this section after 60 was the 
original one, and he sees in it an influence of the Sumerian-Babylonian, in 
whose system of reckoning, as we know, 60, the sossos, was the basis of a 
series of numbers. It is easy to explain how such a number system came 
about among this people. The solar year, whose length was assumed to be 
360 days, was represented in the form of a circle and, as we know, the radius 
can be entered six times in each circle, so we get six sections of 60. 

Few would reject or doubt from the outset the idea that a Babylonian- 
Sumerian cultural influence could be present in our case. However, it is not 
so obvious to me that one can conclude with such certainty that the Indo- 
Europeans lived in Asia. 

First of all, it is striking, as Joh. Schmidt also states, that the Indo- 
Iranians show no trace of this influence, i.e. - this is the necessary conclusion 
- they must have already been separated at the time of the influence. Most, if 
not all, of what Schmidt proves in Persian from the new account is probably 
due to direct later influence. In any case, this assumption can be considered 


probable as long as one does not also find manifestations of the 12 or 60 
system in Indian. For only what is common to these two areas can be 
considered Indo-Iranian, if the possibility of borrowing is rejected. And only 
then can we speak of a comparison with the Europeans. This complete 
absence of Indo-Iranian is all the more strange as the Indo-Iranians lived 
closest to the Sumerian-Babylonian cultural heritage in historical times and 
certainly received significant cultural achievements from them. 

Furthermore, it is not clear in which region the West Indo-Europeans - 
Schmidt does not express any certainty about this - could have experienced 
this influence. Somewhere in Asia, as Max Miiller says, cannot suffice for 
such a definite view. 

However, a conclusion of influence on immediate neighborhood is all the 
more unfounded, as peoples living quite far away also show this influence. 
"The Finnish Syrians in the north of Europe-Asia also have a section after 
60, as Jacob Grimm (Gesch. d. d. Spr. 256) has already pointed out." And 
even in China the number 60 - as Schmidt p. 46 rightly assumes, also under 
Babylonian influence - has attained a certain significance. So how can this 
cultural influence be used for localization when it is so widespread? The fact 
that the influence could also have taken place in Europe via Armenia and 
Thrace, or via the Near East, Greece and Italy, cannot be dismissed as 
impossible in view of the complete darkness that lies over these prehistoric 
times. 

Be that as it may, the fact that the Indo-European number system can 
have this influence cannot necessarily be dismissed. But there is still much to 
be said for probability. It is not clear how and where the transmission took 
place. Moreover, the significance of the twelve-number system in Europe 
can also be explained in other ways. 

Schmidt concludes from the correspondence of the four European 
languages that the incision after 60 is the most original, while the one after 
12, since only Germanic testifies to it, must be younger. However, I consider 
this conclusion to be invalid, since the Greeks and Romans retained the old 
Indo-European term *dyd-deHm, lat. duodecim, gr. 8d>8exa for 12. They 
could very well have had an incision after 12, because the assumption that 
the influence of the system of twelve would necessarily have entailed a 
change in naming must be decisively rejected. 

I am quite of the opinion that we can only assume 12 as the basis. 
Schmidt, however, assumes 60, but how the Germanic tribes could have 
arrived at dividing 60 into 5x12 instead of 6x10, as their number system in 


use until then, J. Schmidt has not provided any proof of this. 60 and 120 are 
simply multiples of 12, 5x12 and 10X12. However, there is no actual system 
of multiples, but rather a series of tens in which 12 has acquired significance. 
This can be seen most clearly from the fact that the major hundred is not = 
12x12 = 14-4, but = 10x12. 

Schmidt summarily dismisses the view that the number 12 could have 
gained its significance through religious ideas or social institutions. I do not 
know whether he overlooked or deliberately ignored the fact that it must 
actually have been present in the Indo-Europeans' annual reckoning. The 
Indo-Europeans reckoned by nights, i.e. by the moon, which was perhaps 
originally named as the measuring one. 12 lunar months of 29/30 days 
formed a lunar year of 354 days, which, however, was considerably too short 
compared to the solar year, the difference being so great that it must have 
become noticeable after only a few years. It was therefore soon decided to 
add 12 days at the end, which, as the Veda aptly expresses it, represented an 
image of the 12 months, a small year. Numerous traces of this calculation 
have been preserved in Indian (cf. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 365 ff.). It 
was certainly also used by the Germanic tribes. The 12 nights at the time of 
the winter solstice were and still are sacred to the Germanic tribes and filled 
with superstitious customs of the most varied kind. The calculation 
according to the lunar year can also be found among the Indo-European 
peoples. However, Weber, to whom we owe this comparison, himself later 
expressed reservations about his view (Ind. Stud. XVII, p. 224), "because we 
are compelled by the agreement that exists between Indians and Germanic 
peoples with regard to the twelfth, to assume such a correct understanding of 
lunar and solar time already for the Indo-European primeval period, which, 
however, still has its not insignificant difficulty, since one can hardly trust 
the bearers of the same to have such knowledge on the basis of their own 
observations". I do not share these reservations. If we only place the original 
home of the Indo-Europeans in a high latitude, then the exact knowledge of 
the solar year was very well possible. The fact remains, however, that the 
Indo-Europeans based the year on 12 lunar months and that in the Germanic 
language, which shows the fullest development of the twelve-month system, 
the 12 nights took on a special significance. 

The number 12 offers various advantages over 10 in the calculation, as it 
is divisible by 2, 3 and 4, whereas 10 can only be divided into 2 and 5. 

Only Germanic shows definite traces of the dodecimal calculation with its 
three sections after 12, 60 and 120; for Graeco-Kelto-Italic they are only 


slight and problematic, as the sole incision after 60 can also be based on 
coincidences, because the numbers from 7-10 were each more strongly 
linked to each other. There is also an incision after 6 in the ordinal numbers, 
as these are formed up to 6 with the suffix -to, lat. quintus, sextus, gr. 
Trep.TCTo<;, £XTO<;, from then on with -o- or -mo-, septimus, octavos, 
nénus, decimus, gr. eBSojxo";, oySoo? 7 was closely associated with 9 and 
10 from the beginning, since like these two it started with -m, and so we need 
not be surprised that this close connection is also noticeable in other places, 
and need not immediately think of distant cultural influences when we find 
one. 

Finally, I would like to draw your attention to another point that I also 
overlooked at first. We can certainly deduce that the Etruscans had a system 
of twelve. We cannot see this from the incisions in the numerical series, but 
we can see it from the actual ratios. This is proven by the duodecim populi of 
Etruria proper, the twelve cities of the Po Valley and Campania, the 12 
lictors, the duodecimal system of the oldest coins, the twelve-god system and 
other allusions in the ancient writers. In passing, I recall the 12 cities of 
Ionia, which were located on Near Eastern cultural soil. That the system of 
twelve came to the Romans and above all to the Lithuanians and Germanic 
tribes through the Etruscans is not in itself improbable. Lithuanian peculiarly 
borrowed the Italic word for gold *ausom, lit. duksas, cf. V. Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere 461, at a relatively early time. It is possible 
that the Italic word for gold is also of Etruscan origin. In any case, this 
station makes the situation much simpler. As long as Schmidt does not prove 
that the Etruscans were Indo-European, and proof is impossible because an 
examination of the Etruscan cultural characteristics and anthropological 
traits would definitely assign them to a foreign race - their language could 
nevertheless be Indo-European, i.e. of recent origin - the Etruscans will be 
claimed as the mediators of the twelvefold system for Europe. I would also 
like to draw attention to the fact that some people assume the meaning 10 for 
the sound group //_ in Etruscan, see Taylor, The Etruscan language, which is, 
of course, disputed by others. If the assumption is correct, then the 
borrowing of the lit. /ika is not unlikely. This would, however, clear up the 
whole matter. Unfortunately, however, a reliable interpretation of Etruscan is 
still a pious hope. 

In any case, there can be no question of any certainty in Schmidt's 
argumentation, and we can therefore now turn to Schrader's statements. 

He now (Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte? p. 631 ff.) places the 


original homeland in the southern Russian steppe on both sides of the Volga, 
whose old traditional name Rd he interprets from an idg. *srovd, which is 
said to have passed through the Finnish mouth. I will not decide whether this 
explanation is correct. Others have interpreted the name with avest. Ranhd, 
aind. rasa, which denote a mythical river, and since Iranian tribes certainly 
lived near the Volga in ancient times, this interpretation has at least as much 
merit as Schrader's (cf. also Joh. Schmidt, Urheimat, p. 21). 

However, the presence of the bear, the absence of bees and the three 
seasons speak against the steppe homeland, as Joh. Schmidt has already 
explained on pp. 21 ff. above. I can only fully agree with Schmidt's reasons 
and ask you to read them for yourself. 

Nevertheless, we would like to pursue Schrader's arguments a little 
further. He arrives at his original homeland primarily in the following way. 
He contrasts two large sections of the Indo-Europeans, the Indo-Iranians and 
the Europeans. He perhaps rightly finds the common homeland of the former 
at the Oxus and Jaxartes, while the latter, which also include the Indo- 
Europeans of Asia Minor with the Armenians, must have lived through an 
epoch in which they made a series of cultural acquisitions in which the Indo- 
Iranians no longer participated, in a terrain "which we imagine to be 
bounded in the south by the Danube and the sea, in the east by the Dnieper, 
in the north by the forests and swamps of Volhynia, and in the west by the 
Carpathians". 

The reasons for such a common era are as follows. 

The unseparated Indo-Europeans lived from animal husbandry, as the 
numerous common words for cattle, cow, sheep, etc. prove, cf. Schrader, p. 
376ff. 

The linguistic equations for agriculture, on the other hand, are extremely 
poor and uncertain, so that today one has often come to deny them the same 
completely. Perhaps, according to Hehn, they gathered a wild stalk crop aind. 
jdva-, avest. java-, gr. seiai, lit. javai 'grain'. Also xpdH), lat. hordeum, shd- 
gersta, which go back to a basic form *gher“dhd and *ghr%dhd, may be 
ancient because of the peculiar sound changes it underwent in the individual 
languages. 

But if we look at the Europeans alone, without the Indo-Iranians, the 
common expressions referring to agriculture are numerous enough. See the 
equations for field, plow, plough, harrow, harrow, sow, seed, mow, sickle, 
grind, furrow, ear, which Schrader cites on p. 410. In addition, there are some 
common names for cereals and field crops, grain, wheat, barley and others, 


which are not all equally certain, but in combination with the above- 
mentioned technical terms for arable farming gain in evidential value (cf. 
Schrader p. 411). 

Schrader also cites the common name of the sea, salt and the European 
trees spruce, oak, alder and ash for a European culture and community, cf. 
pp. 509, 394 and 624¢. The worship of the gods, especially the highest god, is 
said to have first developed in forests in the forest country where the West 
Indo-Europeans lived for a long time. 

For the Indo-Iranian period, too, we can prove common cultural progress 
with the help of language, as Spiegel has done in detail in his book "The 
Aryan Period". This is one of the most certain achievements of our science. 

But there is nevertheless a marked difference between the two divisions. 
For the time of the common Aryan period we have certain evidence in the 
change of the language, e.g. in the transition of the Indo-European velar 
sounds into palatals before bright vowels, in the transformation of e- and o- 
vowels into a. However, all languages lack common phonetic changes for 
the period in which Europeans lived together in terms of cultural history, 
because the difference in the treatment of e sounds runs right through the 
European languages themselves, so that we can only attribute it to the Indo- 
European prehistoric period as a dialectical peculiarity. 

In the past, however, the assumption of a cultural community of 
Europeans was different. As long as Indian vocalism was considered to be 
original, it was possible to find time for it in the development of the 
language, in the common formation of the e and o vowels. But today we have 
learned that this European language period never existed, that the colorful 
European vocalism only preserves old peculiarities. 

As far as I can see, there are three possibilities to explain this striking fact, 
the existence of new common cultural achievements without simultaneous 
general sound changes. 

Firstly. The new cultural community has developed without changing the 
language. This is possible on the assumption that the Indo-Europeans 
achieved this progress in not too long a time on ancient soil. Perhaps - one 
could assume - the same reasons, e.g. overpopulation, lack of food, led to the 
separation of the Indo-Iranians and the development of agriculture. But this 
first possibility seems to me to be unacceptable if we assume a migration 
from Asia to Europe that certainly took a long time. After such a migration, 
the development and formation of agriculture, which was only possible in 
Europe itself, must have taken a long, long time. For such cultural progress 


does not take place in a short period of time, even if we assume foreign 
influence, which has not yet been proven. But it is not plausible that no 
change in language has taken place over such long periods of time. This type 
of explanation is therefore perhaps possible if we assume Europe as the 
homeland, because in this case we can justify the migration of the Indo- 
Iranians, but not vice versa. 

The supporters of the Asiatic hypothesis must therefore first explain their 
view of this difficulty to us before we can believe them. They will, as Bradke 
has recently done (Methode und Ergebnisse der  arischen 
Altertumswissenschaft p. 206 ff.), rely above all on the threefold possibility 
suggested by V. Hehn. According to him, the common expressions for 
agriculture do not prove that they were formed in a common cultural 
development, but only that the individual peoples received the new 
discoveries and advances from their ancestral relatives, not from foreign 
peoples, Semites or Finns, that we are basically only dealing with a large 
layer of oldest loan words. 

To a certain extent this is certainly correct, but whether it is sufficient for 
the large number of cases before us is somewhat doubtful in the case of 
agriculture; I must consider this assumption insufficient to explain the 
coinciding naming of the trees. Although their names do change from time to 
time, this is unlikely to be the case on a large scale. 

The third possibility, however, is that the Indo-Europeans created only 
isolated new things in these areas, but in the main preserved something old, 
which the Indo-Iranians, who, prompted by special events of some kind, 
made their way south into the steppe region, lost. 

Since the first two assumptions were questionable in more than one 
respect, we need to look more closely at what can be argued for or against 
this last assumption. 

Whether the united Indo-Europeans knew the sea has always been a 
matter of dispute. Just as decisively as one was formerly inclined to answer 
this question in the affirmative, one has now come to deny it, solely for the 
reason that Sanskrit lacks an equivalent. In this case it is quite reasonable to 
assume a loss of ancient linguistic material, since the Indo-Iranians had long 
been remote from the sea and even the Vedic Indians did not know it, as H. 
Zimmer's investigations (Altindisches Leben, p. 21) have established with 
great probability. 

When it comes to the question of whether a word’ ort should be 
considered to be ancient if one or more languages fail, it is important to 


establish whether the word could be formed anew in the individual languages 
from the existing linguistic material (stem and suffix). This is definitely not 
the case with *mari, a neutral /-stem. Such words are rare everywhere, they 
are on the verge of extinction, so that a common European new formation is 
highly unlikely. There is, however, the possibility that *mari existed, but had 
a different meaning, and for this one has probably referred to ahd. muor 
"swamp, pool", which seems to be ablautically related to mare. The word is 
not conclusive, however, as ahd. muor is better associated with mos, which is 
still preserved today in the geographical names "Erdinger, Dachauer Moos". 
Neither Slavic nor Celtic, both of which are unfamiliar with rhotazism, have 
a name mor-, and Germanic alone cannot be relied upon. 

If there is no further evidence for the high level of this word, we find the 
"toneless low level" in two cases that have been overlooked until now. The 
sound group mr-, which we have to take as the low level of mar-, is not 
tolerated in most languages. It has now been established, most recently in 
detail by Osthoff MU. V, p. 85ff., that mr in Greek and Germanic becomes 
br, in Latin fr, and I therefore see the stem mr- in the meaning "sea" still 
preserved in gr. Bpu£, Bpu/6<; "the mouth of the sea", Bpu/io* "concerning 
the depth of the sea", which is already found in Aeschylus, u is probably 
derived from o as in v6£, Auxo<;. Bpu/to’ corresponds quite exactly to 
brack, ndd. brakig "salt water, sea water", namely that which enters the 
rivers at high tide. 

All this points to a high Indo-European age of the clan in the meaning of 
"sea", and I therefore see no reason to deny the Indo-Europeans knowledge 
of the sea, despite the silence of the Old Indo-European. Which sea it was 
cannot be determined for the time being. 

It is the same with salt, whose peculiar inflection *salt *salnes has 
recently caused Joh. Schmidt rightly to attribute Indo-European age to it, 
although in this case, too, Indian lacks the relevant \X ort (cf. Neutra p. 183, 
Urheimat p. 4f.). 

We need to look at the tree names in more detail, as they are particularly 
important for our question. New cultural achievements, such as agriculture in 
particular, can migrate quickly. But that this could also be the case with the 
naming of trees on a larger scale has not yet been made probable. Europeans 
consistently give common names to the most important forest trees in 
Europe. Only a few of them find their equivalent in Indo-Iranian. On the 
other hand, the trees in particular can be localized relatively strictly and are 
therefore of the greatest \X ichtigkeit for the question of homeland. 


Until now, only the birch has been considered by many researchers to be 
primeval. German Birke, lit. berzas, abulg. bre“a, russ. bere~a, skr. bhiirjas 
are equivalent. The southern European peoples have lost the word with the 
object, since the birch only thrives in the north. However, in Latin fraxinus 
the same word is most probably preserved, even if it has the meaning "ash 
tree". Although the quantity of the a cannot be determined with certainty, it 
should be regarded as long and thus as a representative of f (like 
quadrdginta, Greek terpuxovra), just as dir in Indian bhiirja- originated from 
r. The phenomenon that the name of one tree is transferred to another is quite 
common. 

I would also like to note, which has not yet been pointed out, that bhiirja- 
is not mentioned anywhere in the Rigveda. The word also denotes a species 
of birch that grows in the Himalayas, so it is no wonder that the Vedic 
Indians, who formed only a certain part of the whole people, especially those 
living on the banks of the Indus, no longer used the name, since the tree did 
not belong to their flora, and had perhaps already forgotten it altogether. This 
must make us suspicious of ex silentio conclusions right from the start. We 
may look for the homeland of the Indo-Europeans wherever we like, but 
everyone agrees that their original home must have been in a temperate 
climate. The Indians, however, arrived in a tropical country and therefore 
had to lose the names of the old forest trees, insofar as they did not revalue 
them. Even the similarities between Iranian and Indian are extremely small 
in this area, which is quite natural, since the climate and vegetation of India 
and Iran are quite different. 

I need only briefly mention that the willow must also be ascribed an Indo- 
European age: ahd. wida, gr. irea, lat. vitex are found in airan. vadti-, parsi 
wid, neupers. bid. 

A second name for this tree: lat. salix, ir. sail, sailech, ahd. salaha, gr. 
eX(xv), handed down by Hesych as Arcadian for Ivea - perhaps the 'EXixwv 
is also connected with it - is missing from Indo-Iranian. But even here the 
conclusion that it is not Indo-European is questionable, and it is more likely 
that the Indo-Iranians lost this word than that they never possessed it. 

But more important than these two words seems to me to be another clan, 
which Schrader, in my opinion, judges decidedly wrongly. It is the 
widespread stem dru-, which is found in many different root and suffix 
forms in all Indo-European languages (cf. Schrader p. 395). Schrader 
deduces from his material the general meaning "tree" and from the 
correspondence of mac. 8apuXXo<;, ir. dair, daur, gr. 8pii<;, all with the 


meaning "oak", the specifically European meaning "oak". But its material is 
neither complete nor correctly interpreted. First of all, the Greek should only 
be used with great caution to determine the meaning. After all, it has also 
taken the meaning "oak, edible oak" for cpv)yo<; compared to Latin jagus, 
German Buche. And the Celtic word cannot be held in such high esteem 
compared to all other witnesses. If we assume as proven that dru- and its 
derivatives abulg. drwd, got. triu "tree" already had the general meaning 
"tree, wood! in Indo-European, then this may very well have emerged from a 
special one. \X But what was this special type of tree that was denoted by 
dru-? If we compare mhd. %irwe, ptrbel ,,Zirbelrichte", anord. tyrr "pine" 
with the derivations ndl. teer, anord. fara "tar" - tar is obtained by boiling 
the spruce -, then the meaning "spruce, pine" certainly results for Proto- 
Germanic, and lit. derva "pine wood", lat. /arix from *darix "larch", which 
also belongs to this genus. In Old Indian we find two further trees deva-daru 
and pitu-ddru, both of which denote species of spruce growing high in the 
Himalayas. Although rare, ddru alone also means the deva-ddruF'ic\xte. 

In view of these facts, it can hardly be doubtful that we have to assign the 
meaning "spruce" to the stem dru- for the Indo-European prehistoric period, 
and since it also means "wood", "tree", we may conclude that the spruce was 
the most widespread tree, the tree xar’ eLoyv;v. 

The evasion of Greek and Celtic in the meaning is explained in the same 
way as elsewhere. Greek is not very conservative in the preservation of tree 
names. The testimony of Indian, which has otherwise lost most tree names, is 
of decisive value in this case. 

The name of a second Indo-European spruce species has come down to us 
in Skr. pitu-ddru, Gr. TXTUC. Schrader considers this equation to be Graeco- 
Aryan, as this word happens to be missing from the other languages. But we 
can also add the Latin pinus and thus claim the word for the Indo-European 
original language, pinus from *pitnu-s or better still from pit-snu-s. 

Furthermore, I would like to venture the assumption that our speht, lat. 
picus, aind. pika- "cuckoo" is named from the stem pik- in gr. tucraa, lat. pix, 
abulg. pt>klb "pitch", derived from a word pik- meaning "spruce" (cf. "tar" 
above), as the bird lives mainly in spruce forests and feeds on the insects 
living under the bark of these trees. This would be a third Indo-European 
word for spruce, as pika- is also found in Indian. 

There are other names for spruce in the individual languages, but these 
do not help to answer our question, since their Indo-European age cannot be 
proven with certainty. 


Let us now turn to the queen of the European forests, the oak, so often 
glorified for its magnificent form, its durability and strength, which was not 
only highly valued for its wood, which is of indestructible durability and 
great beauty, but whose fruits, the acorns, were very important for pig 
breeding in ancient times, but were also often used as food for humans. 

The equation lat. guercus: ahd. forha, now fohre, was established not so 
long ago, and as far as I know no further relationship has yet been 
established. Since the name of the fruit of the acorn is quite widespread, gr. 
RaXocvot;, lat. glans, abulg. “elqdb, arm. kaiin "acorn", the oak must also 
have been known from time immemorial, and I believe that we have one of 
the oldest names in lat. guercus, ahd. forha. For this Ahd. The earliest 
meaning of this word is "oak" on the basis of the comp. ahd. fereheih, 
formed exactly like Zirbelfichte and pituddru-, and on the basis of the 
langob. Gloss fereha "aesculus". In the latest edition of his dictionary, Kluge 
traces the Germanic word back to a basic form *gerg-, f from g as in four: 
got. fidwor, lit. keturi, lat. quattuor, gr. tsaaapsp, aind. catvdras. This view of 
the phonetic relationships is acceptable, although not the only possible one, 
since the Germanic initial sound may also have originated and the Latin q 
from p, as in quinque from *penque, Greek TTEVTE, aind. pdnla and in 
coqué from 
*nequo'. aind. patdmE. As the derivation querquetum proves, the second k in 
quercus was velar, and since *gerqu- was originally present in some of the 
cases of quercu-s (e.g. gen. sing. quercils from *querquous), there can be no 
objection to tracing querc- back to *perqu-. And with this assumption we 
will, I hope, make progress. 

It is a process well documented by several examples that on the one hand 
the concept of the forest of a certain tree species changes into the concept of 
the forest in general, and the meaning "forest" changes into the meaning 
"mountain". In German, for example, Zann originally meant "fir forest", but 
in the Middle High German language there is hardly any trace of the 
narrower meaning. Zann translates the Middle High German dictionary par 
excellence as "forest". The old Bacenis silva is rightly interpreted by Grimm 
as "book forest"; in some parts of Germany we find a Biich, Elm etc. to 
denote a wooded mountain range. Nowadays we still call our mountains 
Schwarz-, Béhmer-, Thiiringer-, Frankemr’/d'. In Aind. giris, iran. gairi- 
means "mountain", and this has its direct equivalent in slav. gora "mountain" 
and in lit. gire, which, however, has received the meaning "forest". So I also 
assume that the stem *perqu- is hidden in Gothic fairguni "mountain", 


originally "oak forest", then "W’ ald", "W aldgebirge". 

From got. fairguni, however, mhd. I irgunnia, the | ‘irgunt cannot be 
separated, and according to the other evidence we have to understand the 
mountainous country from the Erzgebirge onwards, the forest wreath that 
encompasses Bohemia. And furthermore, Virgunt is certainly connected with 
the Hercynia silva of the ancients. That this name is Celtic has already been 
shown by Zeuss, Gramm, celt. 10 note 4, but his interpretation from cymr. 
cwyn "height" and ar is not satisfactory, and following him, Much Z. 32, p. 
454 has now interpreted erkynia strictly according to the Celtic phonetic 
laws from *percunia. Now we have a completely satisfactory meaning for 
this name. "perkunia silva is the "oak forest" 


' So now also Bartholomae, Studien zur indogermanischen 
Sprachgeschichte II 14. - K. B. [Note by Arntz]. 
like bacenis silva "the beech forest". There is only one more thing to note 
about the phonetic side of the question. Celtic has the same assimilation of 
the initial p to the following k.% as Latin, air. coic, lat. quinque, and as a 
result we have to expect a qg in the initial sound. However, since the 
labialization u behind the qg before the following sonant w- was lost in Proto- 
Celtic *perqunia, the assimilation of thep could not occur. 

We can follow the stem *perq- or *perqu- even further. In Old Norse 
belief there is a god and a goddess Fjgrg yn, who are primarily related to the 
god of thunder. This Fygrgyn corresponds sound for sound to the Gothic 
fairguni. Jac. Grimm compared it with the Lithuanian perkiinas, Prussian 
percunis "thunder". Since we have to attribute the media g in Fjgrgyn and 
fairguni to Tenuis, there can be no doubt about the identity of the two, which 
is present except for the accent. 

This provides us with an acceptable interpretation of this god's name. 
Almost all Indo-European peoples are reported to have worshipped the 
supreme god in oak forests or individual oaks. Boniface felled the sacred oak 
near Geismar; Livy I 16 reports of an ancient oak on the Capitol in which 
Jupiter feretrius was worshipped, and the Lithuanians have handed down to 
us the sanctification of Perkiinas in the oak. Furthermore, the Zeus 
worshipped in the sacred oak forests of Dodona is called tpTjyovaiof; - 
tpvjYoc; had taken on the meaning "oak" in Greek -, i.e. the oak god. And so, 
I think, among the Lithuanians and Scandinavians Perkiinas and Fjgrgyn 
were also originally epithets of the old Indo-European sky and thunder god 
*dieus, the "oak god", which, as is so often the case with epithets, were also 


used on their own? . 
I think this somewhat lengthy debate has certainly taught us the European 
name of the oak. 


° Perhaps the stem perg- is also contained in the Thracian name [Upx7), 
cf. gladly 8e 7) Opax7) ythpa, II*px?) ExOCASITO xal 'Apla. Stephanus of 
Byzantium 112 /'in . de Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 278. IKpx?) would be Acop[<;. 
However, the name probably also recurs in Indian. parkati is a term for ficus 
religiosa. The stem park.-, which is offered to us here, agrees too closely 
with the form obtained on European soil for this equation to be rejected 
because of its incorrect meaning. On the other hand, Zimmer has compared 
the Indian god of rain and thunder Parjan/a- with the lit. perkiinas. The 
transition from Tenuis to Media, especially in the vicinity of a nasal, is not 
subject to any doubts for the Indo-European prehistoric period, so that the 
equation is probably justified. With regard to the change from o- to u- stem, I 
would like to remark that perhaps the o-stem originally existed and the "- 
stem, possibly also in the case of pitu-, was only brought about by 
association with dru-, cf. on such processes Bloomfield, American Journal of 
Phd. 12, p. Iff. But these association processes also speak for Indo-European 
age, since the same was hardly possible in the individual languages. 

So we have so far been able to attribute two spruce names to the Indo- 
European homeland, alongside the birch and willow, theu- the "Swiss stone 
pine" and pitu-, gr. lat. pinus, aind. pitu- and *perqu- "the oak". Other things 
can be deduced in a different way. It is known that calves often received their 
name from the wood from which they were made. ue/.ir, in Homer means 
"ash" and "spear", 860u is only "spear". The Latin taxus "yew" is found, as 
we have long since seen, in the Greek TO“*OV "bow", since the yew tree was 
used from time immemorial for making bows. In the Anord. elmr means 
"bow made of elm wood". Schrader (BB. 15, p. 284ff.) has now further 
substantiated this phenomenon with a number of fortunate examples. Thus 
our German "Eiche" is found in the Greek aiyavea "spear" and m the aiyk of 
Zeus, the oak shield of the oak god. Latin aesculus probably also belongs to 
this clan, ans *aegsculus. 

We are particularly interested in the equation ahd. tanne, aind. dhanvan 
"bow", according to Schrader "the bow made of fir wood". Phonetically, this 
equation seems to me to be completely convincing, but factually it should be 
noted that fir wood is hardly suitable for making bows. Rather, we will use 
tarne, since in ahd. Glossen the meaning "quercus" is also attested, we will 
consider this as the original meaning and compare the change in meaning 


from oak to pine. Bows can certainly be carved from young oak wood. 
Although Schrader makes this equation, he does not draw the conclusion that 
this provides us with a new tree name for the Indo-European prehistoric 
period, probably because he is too convinced of the steppe homeland of the 
original people. This view of his is also not well founded in other respects. 
Schrader himself assumes that idg. vaii<; was a so-called dugout, i.e. of very 
special strength. Where did these Indo-Europeans get such tribes from, if 
they lived in the steppe? Perhaps through barter trade? 

One can further trace the aind. The Aind. term for forest aranja- can be 
traced back to *armnja- and the European name of the elm, lat. w/mus, anord. 
elmr can be recognized in it. One can also recognize the name of the alder, 
lat. alnus from *alsnus, ahd. elira from *elisa, slav. jelicha, in aind. riti, 
airan. ariti "spear, lance". But I fear that I have exceeded the limits of what 
can be proven. It is enough for me to have attributed the willow, the birch, 
the spruce and the oak to the Indo-Europeans with some certainty. 

Our third possibility above has therefore been confirmed by the facts 
here, as with the sea. However, this not only disproves Schrader's assumption 
of a steppe home, but also rules out Asia as a home. For these four trees are 
only found united in the European forest region. Since we must of course 
always reckon with the loss of old linguistic material in the Indian language, 
it is probable that even more tree names are Indo-European, above all that of 
the ash tree, an. ask, lit. tosis, “xvjasika, to which Fick (BB. 16, p. 171) 
recently convincingly added lat. ornus "mountain ash" from *osinus. 

The birch is the first thing we can use to determine its European home. As 
it does not occur in Italy and Greece, these countries are excluded, and 
hardly anyone has thought of them. 

Furthermore, the beech, lat. fagus, gr. yr/ro; is important, as first seen by 
Fick, because its vegetation boundary crosses our continent from north to 
south; it does not cross a line to the east, which is thought to be drawn from 
the Vistula Lagoon near Kénigsberg to the Crimea and from there to the 
Caucasus. 

The Slavic languages borrowed the word biiky from Germanic. The fact 
that the tree was foreign to the Slavs is also proven by the fact that no place 
names are formed with it. And from this Fick concludes that the original 
home of the Slavic peoples is to be sought in an area that knew no beech 
trees. 

However, we can also use the tree for the homeland of the Indo- 
Europeans. It is generally assumed that it is derived from "eat" because of 


the edible fruit, and such a derivation does not give the impression of great 
antiquity. In some respects, therefore, it is probable that the Indo-Europeans 
were located beyond the beech border or had only crossed it to a small 
extent. Of course, this conclusion is not absolutely certain, as an old name 
for the beech may have been lost. 

The sea must serve us to further determine the homeland. I consider the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea to be out of the question, as they lie for the 
most part in the steppe region. In addition, the tributaries of these two seas 
do not carry eels, but the eel was certainly known to the European and 
probably already to the unseparated Indo-Europeans, cf. gr. 

lat.anguilla, lit. ungurts, pruss. angurgis, russ. ugorl, 

Polish wigorg. Schrader and Joh. Schmidt (Urheimat, p. 19) try to eliminate 
this uncomfortable equation by assuming that the word was first formed in a 
single language from the word snake. I readily admit that anguilla etc. was 
associatedwith anguisin the linguistic consciousness; but that this was not 
the case from the beginning seems to me gr. to be the 
case 

since there was no *eyxi- in Greek meaning "snake". 

If our assessment of the beech's name is correct, then the North Sea is also 
excluded, and so only the Baltic Sea can have been known. 

It is not yet possible to determine how large a part of this above- 
mentioned area was occupied by the Indo-Europeans. 

All cultural-historical facts can be completely united with this homeland, 
I do not see any that caused any difficulties, and some can only be 
interpreted on this basis. Wolves and bears still live here today, bees 
swarmed here, preparing the honey for the Indo-Germanic sweet drink 
*medhu-, mighty trees grew here, which were hollowed out into ships with 
the help of fire, and the deity could be worshipped here in the large, awe- 
inspiring forests. There was no room for the use of horses here, lions and 
tigers were absent from this area. And finally, the antiquity of the Lithuanian 
and Slavic languages can also be linked to this, as these peoples would have 
been closest to the old settlements and therefore probably remained the freest 
from foreign elements. 

If the view presented is correct, then the research method of Indo- 
European antiquity studies must also be placed on a different footing. Up to 
now, the Indo-European had to be united with the European in order to 
secure the Indo-European age of a cultural concept. The lack of common 
terms for agriculture in both parts has always led to the conclusion that the 
Indo-Europeans lived a nomadic life. Now this is no longer certain. 


Agriculture is not possible in the steppe region. If the Indo-Europeans were 
familiar with it, even if only in a primitive form, the Indo-Iranians had to 
lose it when they entered the steppe, thus regressing in culture and forgetting 
all expressions relating to agriculture. Of course, we must be careful not to 
try to deduce everything from the European languages alone and to attribute 
a developed agriculture to the Indo-Europeans on the basis of common 
European expressions. We must always reckon with the possibility of 
borrowing as advocated by Hehn and Bradke. Only linguistics can help here 
by investigating whether the words in question can have an old or young age. 
For example, Latin grdnum, Gothic kaum, abulg. %n>no point to a basic 
form with f Could such words have been newly formed in individual 
languages, or must we ascribe them an Indo-European age? I am not able to 


answer this question at present, but I hope to be able to come back to it later. 


Gustaf Kossinna, Die indogermanische Frage archaologisch beantwortet, in: Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 
34, 1902, pp. 161-222. 


THE INDO-GERMANIC 
QUESTIONANSWEREDARCHAEOLOGICALLY 


From GUSTAF KOSSINNA 


The hasty conclusions of linguistic research in the field of the prehistory 
of the Indo-Europeans, among which that of the Asiatic origins of this group 
of peoples was one of the worst, were increasingly abandoned as untenable 
by this science itself in the course of the last quarter of a century as a result 
of its own criticism of its methodological errors, after anthropology had at 
the same time emphatically asserted the European origin of the Indo- 
European type without concern for the thought processes of linguistic 
research. Indeed, it can now be said that there is no longer any scholar of 
note - apart from, strangely enough, the brilliant chronologist Montelius - 
who still paid homage to the Oriental theory or at least dared to defend it 
publicly. 

A small group of anthropologists did not content themselves with 
contradicting the Asiatic tendencies of all our earlier cultural studies, but 
established a new dogma by asserting the Scandinavian origin of the Indo- 
Europeans (Penka, Wilser, Ammon). Unfortunately, this theory, which in the 
undoubtedly Nordic origin of the Indo-European light complexion has 


something extremely plausible even for the layman or especially for him, 
was discredited by the monstrous dilettantism of the alleged evidence 
attached to it in the linguistic, historical and archaeological fields, and the 
misguided narrow restriction to Scandinavia completely robbed it of all 
scientific prestige for decades to come. I am convinced, however, that there 
is a legitimate core to this new theory, even if we must not cling to 
Scandinavia, but also leave Central and Western Europe north of the Alps 
open to the formation of the White Passes. Despite its plausible probability, 
however, the theory will hardly ever be proven, because race formation 
belongs to a time in Europe that is, if not before, then at the latest within the 
Palaeolithic period. Race formation requires a strict isolation and, what is 
perhaps even more important, a state of childhood of the population in which 
not only democratic equality in the modern or historical sense prevails, but 
complete social indifference in the nature of the animal world, where through 
a way of life that is similar in all respects and mixing that has continued for 
thousands of years within a limited circle, a mass that agrees in itself 
acquires its indelible racial characteristics. Of course, such processes will 
always remain beyond scientific observation and investigation because we 
have no material for such remote times and conditions. 

Independently of linguistic research and anthropology, a third science, 
prehistoric archaeology’ , approached these questions only a few years ago. / 
may well claim, without being immodest, that my Kassel lecture of 1895 on 
the prehistoric expansion of the Germanic tribes introduced a new method of 
exact archaeological approach to these matters into science for the first time 
and, according to the publicly expressed judgments of Olshausen, Beltz, 
Gétze, Reinecke and the unsolicited verbal praise expressed to me at the time 
by Matth. This success was only possible because archaeology, and this 
alone of all the sciences under consideration, is in the privileged position of 
being able to lead us right into the most distant prehistoric times through a 
wealth of unadulterated evidence. On the basis of the most comprehensive 
possible knowledge of prehistoric cultures and, in particular, the strictest 
possible chronological separation, it was necessary to search for the threads 
that lead back in an uninterrupted line to the beginnings of the Neolithic 
period. One of the most clearly recognizable methodological principles for 
me was that the waves of expansion of a culture from south to north are 
generally only to be regarded as waves of culture, whereas the 
transplantations of related cultures or characteristic parts of them from north 
to south are to be regarded as the results of peoples' movements. The original 
homeland of the Germanic peoples was found to be the western coastal 


countries of the Baltic Sea and the adjacent areas of the North Sea, i.e. 
southern Scandinavia, Denmark and north-western Germany, as far as it has 
megalithic burial sites or pottery associated with them, i.e. east to the mouth 
of the Oder, south to the Aller and the Magdeburg area. I did not dare to call 
these Germanic peoples of the Stone Age Indo-Germanic only because at 
that time I was not yet as convinced of the Nordic character of the Indo- 
Germanic type and people as I am today, and because furthermore, due to the 
fog that still lay over the relative chronology of the central and southern 
German-Austrian-Hungarian Stone Age and over the question of the spatial 
extent of the most important Stone Age cultural groups, the spread of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples from northern Germany to south-eastern Europe by 
archaeological means was an absolute impossibility at that time. But that the 
spread of the Indo-Europeans had to be archaeologically tangible and would 
sooner or later be recognized was already my firm conviction at that time, as 
it is today, and no one has probably thought about this ethnological problem 
of archaeology as early and as diligently as I myself. It was only the low 
level of chronology of the Stone Age periods in Europe that caused me to 
drop the archaeological thread at the end of the decline into prehistoric times, 
to jump over to the field of historical geography with a somersault mortale 
and, following Tomaschek and mediating between anthropology and 
linguistic history, i.e. between northern Europe and southern Europe, to 
develop a new approach. I was well aware that I had thereby expressed an 
archaeologically unsubstantiated, indeed - I say it outright - an 
archaeologically untenable opinion on Hilte. So while the original homeland 
of the Germanic tribes was scientifically established for the first time, the 
brief statement about the Indo-European original homeland was only a 
scientifically meaningless appendage. 

In his new book "Uber die Heimat der Indogermanen" (On the Homeland 
of the Indo-Europeans), Matthaus Much has now climbed completely onto 
my shoulders and has declared the homeland of the Germanic tribes that I 
recognized as the homeland of the Indo-Europeans, just as I myself have 
long been convinced that these two areas originally coincide. However, in 
his entire book he managed to keep my lecture, which he praised so highly at 
the time, and my name in general, completely silent. It almost seems as if he 
had the intention of burying the \X eg, which he had used to reach the 
original homeland of the Indo-Europeans with the help of the signposts I had 
set up, behind -tich and destroying my signposts. 

For Much, however, my homeland of the Germanic peoples is only the 
earliest stage of the original homeland of the Indo-Germanic peoples. As 


soon as he moves away from me and enters the stage of the spread of the 
primitive people even over central Germany, his errors begin. His Indo- 
Europeans are the inventors of spiral ornamentation in central Germany, and 
as far as Much finds Stone Age spiral or meander motifs, be it as a plastic or 
recessed or painted pattern, which is the case throughout southern Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, south-eastern Europe and as far as Troy (and Agvpten), in 
other words as far as "arc band pottery" (according to Koehl's name) 
prevails, that is as far as Much believes the Stone Age Indo-Europeans have 
penetrated. In order to realize the inconsistency of this assumption, one only 
needs to take a closer look at the Stone Age cultures of northern and central 
Germany and their relationship to each other, which Much has not done in 
the slightest, because he is not familiar with northern German conditions, 
and his method is also the old superficial way, his method is the old 
superficial way in which prehistoric ethnology used to be carried out, with 
approximate, distant similarities and details that were torn out of the context 
of the cultures, without paying much attention to chronology, which alone 
can provide information about the starting point of a cultural phenomenon, 
and the spatial developmental contexts. 

Northern and Central Germany show the most striking contrasts in the 
first periods of the Later Stone Age - in Northern Germany megalithic graves 
and deep pottery; in Central Germany preferably stone slab cist graves in 
mounds or related types of graves, in addition to the Corded Ware group, 
later simple flat graves and the equally rich group of Linear Pottery. 
Germanic northern Germany inherited some influences from the central 
German, preferably the Thuringian Corded Ware, which corresponds to the 
second period of the younger Nordic Stone Age, the period of the dolmens or 
oldest, small, free-standing stone chambers, only to the left and right of the 
lower Oder, not on the straight path from Thuringia through Brandenburg, as 
G6tze thinks, because there are no connecting stations here, but from the 
foothills of the Thuringian Corded Ware, which extend in individual places 
along the northern edge of the Kingdom of Saxony to Upper Lusatia and 
further north to the district of Guben (Strega). Furthermore, the north-west, 
i.e. Holland, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, Jutland, but also only to a small 
extent with the group of zone beakers (bell beakers) originating from the 
western Mediterranean regions, which belong to the third period of the 
younger Nordic 
Stone Age, i.e. the oldest Jutish single graves ("sub-graves") and the passage 
graves (large giant pits), and indeed probably the older part of this period’ , 


the corded pattern is present, and forms special mixed forms of the zone 
corded beakers that differ in design from the genuine zone beakers, which 
occur northwards only as far as Silesia, Thuringia, Harzland and the Middle 
Rhine’ . In the more recent section of this third Nordic period, which must be 
contemporaneous with the end of the Middle German Linear Pottery - as the 
admittedly very minor influences of the latter on the decorative style of 
Nordic vessels in passage graves indicate’ , the corded pattern within the 


° This equalization is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
Zonenschnurbecher in the Jutish "Untergebern" (Aarbéger f. nord. oldk. 
1898, 226ff.) and in the passage grave of Katbjerg in Jutland (Aarb. 1892, 
199; cf. however Montelius, Der Orient und Europa, p. 160f., and Archiv fiir 
Anthropol. 26, 496 = Die Chronologie der altesten Bronzezeit p. 117f.), as 
well as by the discovery of a characteristic accompanying phenomenon of 
the zone beakers, namely the stone or bony arm guard plate, in a passage 
grave of Heinas on Funen (Aarbéger 1868, 99f.). 

* According to Cot resp.-Blatt d. deutsch, anthropolog. Ges. 1897,157, 
the characteristic ornamentation of the genuine zone beakers, bands with tiny 
square impressions executed in the wheel technique, also seems to occur in 
Heckkathen near Bergedorf (Mus. Hamburg), unless, as seems probable to 
me, instead of the wheel decoration there is rather one executed with the 
cockle shell, as is popular on the beakers of the Jutish "Obergraber" 
(Aarboger f. n. oldk. 1891, 311, fig. 19 and 21; 1898, 248, and Soph. Miiller, 
Nord. Altertumsk., 1, 159, fig. 81 /, m). In this case, G6tze would have to 
delete the second paragraph of the cited page in his discussion of the dating 
of the Zonenbecher and Zonenschnurbecher (Verhandl. d. Berl. anthropolog. 
Ges. 1900, 263). 

° Cf. Montelius, Die Chronologie, pp. 90, 155. The late date of the pattern 
of diagonally, transversely or vertically dashed diamonds drawn by 
Montelius, which he traces from Egypt via Cyprus, Bosnia, Upper Austria 
(Mondsee) to Scandinavia, a larger copper deposit find from the area of the 
South Germanic culture is applied anew, namely to specifically North 
German vessels, the globular amphorae, and finally at the very end of the 
Nordic Stone Age, to the mortar or flowerpot-shaped beakers of the most 
recent Jutish individual graves, the so-called "Obergraber". "Upper Graves", 
here and there, but still rarely. There is no question that despite this longer, 
but on the whole rare and in any case late use of the corded pattern in the 
north, at a time when the old Central German corded pottery had long since 
disappeared, this corded pattern stands as an alien in Germanic culture. All 
the less will we be able to discover any relationship with the 
contemporaneous Nordic culture in the genuine Corded Ware, which has 
grown up in such a peculiar way due to the type of grave, the shape of the 


clay vessels and the character of the other grave goods. 
In central Germany (as well as in southern Germany, which is not our 


concern at present), the Linear Pottery follows on from the Old Corded Ware, 
often without verifiable graves and only known from dwellings, as in 
Thuringia, where it is particularly richly represented* , whereas in Silesia and 
especially in western central Germany numerous graves, mostly stool 
skeletons in shallow graves, and even extensive cemeteries of this type are 
verifiable on the Middle Rhine. 

The contrast between this culture, which characteristically gains 
approximately the same extent and northern border in Central Germany as 
the Corded Ware before it, and the Nordic 


The find consists of four of the known Early Bronze Age, smooth, oval ox- 
neck rings, two arm spirals of ten and twelve turns of narrow wire and about 
ten long spiral rolls and was lying next to or in two vessels, one of which is 
decorated with the vertically dashed diamond pattern. I saw the find in 1898 
in the collection of the pastor Dr. Zschiesche in Halberstadt, who died in 
1900, and which is currently in the possession of his son, Mr. Gerichts- 
Assessor Zschiesche in Halberstadt. 

' However, a number of complete vessels of the Thuringian Linear 
Pottery certainly come from unrecognized graves; in the museum in 
Bernburg there is a spiral-decorated globular vessel from a stool grave in 
Waldau near Bernburg (1901). 


culture is perhaps even more striking than that of the Corded Ware. First and 
foremost in the clay vessels: they often show a finely ground clay, hardly 
distinguishable from the Roman terra nigra, mostly an elegant and even more 
so a strange, southern form, such as the bombe vessels, the foot bowls, the 
mushroom vessels with a high, hollow foot (the latter in Central Germany 
only penetrated as far as Silesia), finally, a southern style of decoration, 
above all the spiral, be it the sculpted, incised or painted spiral and the 
meander and quadrilateral motif derived from it, both of which, despite 
Much's eager rebuttal and despite his zealous, Despite Much's zealous 
counter-arguments and his zealous but far from complete tracing of these 
motifs in central and southern Germany,’ no one will consider them to be of 
Thuringian origin who considers the spread of these Stone Age ornaments 
across Austria, Hungary, Transylvania, the northern Balkan regions, Troy 
and, above all, Upper Egypt, allows the superior design in the south-eastern 
regions to have an unbiased effect on him and does not blindly master these 
facts in order to prove some proposition he has made. It is only because 


Much did not realize the contrast between the Linear Pottery and the Nordic 
culture that he can speak of a dormant predisposition to spiral decoration 
from the Stone Age to the middle of the second period of the Nordic Bronze 
Age (15th century), when, as is well known, the spiral first appeared among 
the Germanic peoples under the influence of the early xMycenaean culture 
moving up the Danube. Consider also the zone of painted vessels that 
extends northwards through Hungary, Moravia, Lower Austria and eastwards 
from eastern Galicia to the Dnieper; think of the small clay idols of the 
Aegean island culture, which are repeated in Bosnia (Butmir), Slavonia, 
Transylvania, Ljubljana, Lower Austria and Moravia; think of the large 
number of southern jewelry: heavy stone arm rings, as in Egypt and Asia, 
and copper imitations of these rings, 


"' For example, the beautiful meander vessels of the Breslau Museum are 

missing, one of which was already illustrated in the well-known atlas by 
Biisching: Die heidnischen Altertiimer Schlesiens, Taf. II, 1. 
Shell jewelry made from the Spondylus and Pectunculus shells of the Red 
and Indian Seas in the form of bracelets, beads and pendants from Hungary, 
Moravia, Thuringia, Anhalt, Lorraine and particularly frequently from 
Rheinhessen”® , the banded glass bead from Lengyel in the Hungarian county 
of Tolnau, probably of Egyptian origin; Finally, consider the use of obsidian 
for stone tools instead of flint, as occurs in Asia Minor, Greece, Hungary and 
also in Upper Silesia in a flint workshop of the Linear Pottery culture: one 
will have sufficient evidence to say that the peoples of the Linear Pottery 
stage only turned their faces southwards, where they must have come from, 
and that not the slightest Nordic trait is recognizable among them. 

But while the Linear Pottery still prevailed in central Germany, an 
advance of the Germanic, or let's say Indo-European, peoples there is 
recognizable. In these last periods of the Late Stone Age, the third and fourth 
Nordic periods, we see a strong southward movement of the Nordic Indo- 
European culture in two stages'' , a western one the 


2 Reinecke, Corresp.-Blatt d. Westd. Zeitschr. 20, 19 f. 

'5 As far as the chronology of the Central German Stone Age groups is 
concerned, since I must necessarily opt for a certain system in my way of 
looking at things, I have for the time being agreed with Goetze's views 
(Zeitschrift f. Ethnol. und Verhandl. d. Berl. anthr. Ges. 1900) on most 
points, although some of them are extremely weakly substantiated. This 
applies in particular to Goetze's view that the Corded Ware preceded the 
Linear Pottery, which has found almost no support anywhere; however, no 
strong evidence to the contrary has yet been presented. My views presented 


here will also be easily modified as new views on Stone Age chronology 
emerge. In addition to Gétze, Reinecke's comprehensive overview of "Die 
jiingere Steinzeit in West- und Siiddeutschland" (Westdeutsche Zeitschr. 20, 
209 ff.) should be used with advantage. In third place, I would like to 
mention Koehl's careful observations on the Rhine-Hessian Stone Age burial 
grounds, which have proven a threefold age sequence within the Linear 
Pottery: 1. an older Angle BandSaale upwards and an eastern one between 
Oder and Vistula from the coast up to Galicia and even further eastwards. 

On the western route between the Harz Mountains and the Saale or Mulde, 
the spherical amphorae, already characterized by the type of decoration, the 
broad Nordic deep engraving, spread first (Fig. 1)'* accompanied by many 
Nordic flint implements, including especially the peculiar hoes (cross axes), 
also some amber, as far as northwest Thuringia (Gotha)'* and send scattered 
offshoots up the Elbe to Dresden (Kossebaude) and to Bohemia as far as the 
Vitava (Lobositz, Berzkowitz near Melnik, Sarka, Rivnac near Prague)" , 
probably 


keramik, Hinkelstein type; 2. Bogen- or Spiralbandkeramik, type Flomborn; 
3. younger Winkelbandkeramik, type Albsheim- Nierstein-Réssen (Korresp.- 
Blatt d. Gesamtverein 1900). -As far as the ethnological interpretation of the 
distribution areas of the various groups is concerned, Gétze has already 
given the correct interpretation for the western area of the globular 
amphorae, following the views I have expressed, which Reinecke (Verhandl. 
d. Berl. anthropolog. Ges. 1900, p. 600) wrongly attacks; all other 
ethnological lists I have given here are new. 
‘Fig. 1 t.vgelamphore von Gr. Kreutz, Kr. Zauch-Belzig: Zs. f. Ethn. 
1900, 152. fig. 2. 
'S T can provide a number of additions to Goetze's list of spherical 
amphorae: 
1. Schénefeld, Kr. Wittenberg: Four globular amphorae, one of which is 
undecorated, together with an amber disk (Prov.-Mus. Halle). 
2. Brumby, Kr. Kalbe a. S.: A globular amphora (collection of the Aller 
association in Neuhaldensieben). 
3. Frenz, near K6then: a globular amphora (Mus. Bernburg). 
4. Baalberge, near Bernburg: Two globular amphorae from a stone slab 
grave in Hiigd (Mus. Bernburg). 
5. Kalbsrieth, near Weimar: globular amphorae in a barrow (Pfeiffer: 
Korr.-Bl. d. allg. arztl. Verein fiir Thiiringen 1900, No. 9). 
Clay vessels of Nordic character also appeared at Schlaner Berg, as 
well as on the upper Elbe near Prerow and Vrbcany (Pic, Cechy 
predhistorick6 1,1, Pl. 68,70; 4; 36, 9). Strangely enough, the last-mentioned 
vessel was found on the road over the Elbe breakthrough near Schandau, a 


16 


road that was otherwise completely abandoned in both the Stone Age and the 
Early Bronze Age, since, as I already noted in my archaeological travel 
report of 1899!° against Ols- hausen'® and Montelius’’ and now anew 


against Much, there was an intimate cultural community between Bohemia 
and Thuringia, but not with the Kingdom of Saxony, which was very 
sparsely populated at that time and only at a few points on its northern 
border, where only Thuringian influences prevailed during the Corded Ware 
and Linear Pottery, and Silesian influences during the earliest Bronze Age, 
but during the second period of the Bronze Age, as everywhere between the 
Saale and the middle Oder, the country lacked any settlement. 

Approximately the same extent southwards to northern Thuringia, with 
isolated occurrences in northern Bohemia, the 


resembles the Schleswig-Holstein type: Mestorf, Atlas, Fig. 135, in the 
decoration also a Danish type: Soph. Miiller, Ordning, Stenalderen, Fig. 232. 
'7 Deutsche Geschichtsblatter II, 24. 
'8  Verhandl. d. Berliner anthr. Ges. 1891, p. 304f. 
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Chronology of the oldest Bronze Age, p. 113. 


This cultural group of the Bernburg type is closely related to globular 
amphorae and is indigenous to the lower Saale, and is intimately connected 
to the area of Nordic pottery through the cemeteries of Burg b. M., 
Tangermtinde, Molkcnberg on the lower Havel and several graves in western 
Brandenburg. 

Since the burial ground of Burg represents an important extension of the 
find area of this group in the east of the Elbe, I would like to give some more 
details about it and a selection of illustrations of the preserved vessels. 
According to information provided by the expert of the Burg collection, Mr. 
A. Schubandt, the site is located to the west of the new barracks building, 
which was built to the west of the town, and is a 


were located here. They were unearthed here in July and August 1899 by the 
construction company and most of them were handed over to the city and 
then to the antiquities collection. I saw five clay vessels from this site in 
1900 in the collection of Mr. Baurat Bauer in Magdeburg. Nothing has been 
observed of the skeletons that were certainly once there: they are therefore 
completely gone, which is sufficiently explained by the permeable layer of 
sand, especially as there was not the slightest stone protection around the 
graves. Nothing has been found about the remarkable contents of the vessels. 
Apart from numerous sherds, there are now 21 complete vessels in Burg, 10 
of which show the typical form and decoration, either cross-stitch like Figs. 
2-7 or angular stitch like Figs. 8 to 10. Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14 belong to the pure 
Bernburg type. Vessel 5 contained three smaller ones, one of which is shown 
in Fig. 16. For comparison, one of the few vessels from Molkenberg in the 
Genthin grammar school collection has also been illustrated (Fig. 17). 

The last, but in terms of extent the most massive advance of the Nordic 
Stone Age culture to the south by the western route was made by the group 
of the Réssen type'® (,,Albsheimer 


Fig. 10-12: approx. /*;. 


type": K6hl; "Nierstein type": Reinecke), which is a fusion of components of 
the Linear Pottery, the Northwest German pottery of the Megahth graves and 
the Bernburg pottery. 


'S Gétze (Verhandl. der Berliner anthr. Ges. 1900, p. 246 note) also 
associates an East German find, the vessels from Kaaso, Kr. Guben 
(Niederlausitzer Mitt. VI, p. 51) with the Réssen type; only the handle jug 
(Fig. 2) probably shows in form and decoration rather echoes of certain, 
albeit double-handled jugs of the peculiar Silesian Bandkeramik, as 
possessed by the Breslau Museum of Woischwitz, Kr. Wroclaw, and I have 
also found a parallel for the cup with the two rim loops (Fig. 3), which has so 
far been without a side piece, from the group of painted vessels in Austria- 
Hungary closest related to the late Linear Pottery in the piece from Heldsdorf 
in Burzenland (Transylvania): Mitteilungen der Wiener anthr. Ges. 1900, p. 
190, fig. 50. 


type in form, ornamentation technique and decoration system, i.e. it must 
have originated mainly in northern Thuringia, but also appears to have been 
influenced to a lesser extent by western Hanoverian influences and can be 
regarded as the result of a strong immigration of Indo-Germanic tribes into 
the area of the West Central German Bandkeramik group of peoples. The 
occurrence of small, cross-edged flint arrowheads, which already reached 
Central Germany with the Bernburg type, also characterizes the Nordic 
Fig. 13-17: approx. /”; . 


Element of the Réssen group. Starting in Thuringia, it conquered western 
central Germany, i.e. the Hessian lands, and then expanded from Hesse- 
Darmstadt upwards on both sides of the Rhine to Lake Constance, thus 
taking exactly the same path as the expansion of the Swabian Germanic 
tribes two millennia later, who also spread north of the Main to the Rhine 
and then across the Upper Rhine Plain during the Latunian period. From the 
carriers of this west-central German and southern German group of the Rc 
ssen type, the tribe probably developed from which the Celts on the one hand 
and the first layer of Italics on the other branched off. 

Secondly, we have to look at the eastern expansion of the Indo- 
Europeans: it starts from the area between the lower Elbe and the lower 
Oder, the only place in the north where the Central German Corded Ware, 
not only the Corded Ware, admittedly in a very coarsened form, had found 
acceptance, a sign that here a closer contact with foreign tribes in Central 
Germany began very early thanks to the Oder connection. Even a grave with 
completely pure Linear Pottery, obviously of Silesian origin, completely 
unexpected and isolated in northern Germany, is found to the right of the 
lower Oder, near Schéningsburg, district of Pyritz. 

Again, it is the period of the globular amphorae that first characterizes the 
southern expansion of the Indo-Europeans: we 


They are found in West Pomerania (Belgard district) and West Prussia 
(Schlochau district), then further between the Nets and the Vistula in 
Kujawy, where the peculiar megalithic graves found there also contain 
spherical amphorae, accompanied by amber, in addition to other closely 
related pottery (Fig. 18). Other varieties of western pottery can also be found 
in this region: from Tarkovo, district of Inowrazlaw, a bowl with a low belly 
and a very high, upwardly widening neck, similar to those found in 
Mecklenburg and Hanover, and also in the districts of Schwerin a. d. Warthe 
(Kl. Krebbel, Fig. 19) and Strelno (Gr. Koluda), each with two 
asymmetrically placed strap handles extending from the rim to the belly of 
the vessel, as they occur identically in Rhinow (Westhavelland). Spherical 
amphorae and accompanying vessels also go up the Oder via Rietz, Kr. 
Beeskow-Storkow, Koben, Kr. Steinau, avoiding central and upper Silesia, as 
far as eastern Galicia, where they were lifted in the characteristic company of 
amber from stone boxes from Branica-Suchowolska, Kociubince and 
Czarnokonce near Beremijany*! , even as far as the Dnieper, where at 
Losiatyn, Kr. Kiev district, where a vessel of this type was found at Losiatyn, 
district of Skriva, district of Kiev, which was significantly decorated in the 
same way as a Pomeranian globular amphora . 

Further on, at the very end of the Stone Age, the same path as the 
spherical amphorae leads through south-western West Prussia (Flatow 
district), northern Poznan (Wirsitz district), northern and central Silesia to 
Breslau (several times in the districts of Neumarkt and Breslau). Wirsitz), 
northern and central Silesia to Breslau (several times in the districts of 
Neumarkt and Breslau) the peculiar mortar- or flowerpot-shaped °°?” 
either with a spiral cord pattern (Fig. 20) or with bands of pine branch-like, 
horizontally running, oblique cut patterns (Fig. 21), a group of vessels which 
is closely related to those of the most recent Jutlandic single burials 
("Obergraber"), which are quite similar in shape, or at least to one of the 
three types of beaker appearing here, whereby it should be noted in particular 
that the cord pattern in Jutland does not appear on the type of beaker which 
is completely identical to the East German type, which is usually decorated 
with the cockle shell, but on one of the other two somewhat different types, 
namely the type older according to Soph. Miiller's older type. It is therefore 
decidedly in favor of a 


Migration from Jutland, when the younger type of beaker no longer exists in 
its Jutlandic homeland, but still continues the string pattern between the Oder 
and the Vistula, where the older Jutlandic beaker with string decoration is 
missing” . Like the globular amphorae, this cup also spread across Galicia 
and appears there in skeleton graves: at W?grzce near Krakow with engraved 
decoration in lines and diamonds and with herringbone bands, at Chorostkow 
in eastern Galicia with a hinged design and accompanied by a large, 
perforated amber disk” . 

The Stone Age graves outside of these Nordic invaders in southern West 
Prussia and Poznan are neither numerous nor known enough to be 
characterized or even used ethnologically. It is only in Silesia that rich, new 
conditions begin to emerge: here we apparently find, at the same time as the 
late elements of the Nordic, cord-decorated beakers, the South-East 
European Linear Pottery, which unfortunately has hardly been published at 
all to date. In the area of Glogau, this Linear Pottery seems to find its 
northern border, if we disregard the mentioned, very strange offshoot on the 
lower Oder from Schéningsburg, district of Pyritz. It seems that the Nordic 
invaders only interspersed the southern culture here and there. 

*8 Tilustrations: Aarbéger 1891, p. 310ff. 
°° Zbior wiadom. V, p. 9. pl. I, 2. 3. 13. 14; XIV, pl. I, 7. 

If I summarize what has been said, I can only emphasize anew the 
originally great contrast between northern and central Germany, which was 
subsequently only temporarily balanced out by a movement of peoples. 
Where are the Indo-Germanic peoples? There can be no doubt that Germanic 
peoples or their Indo-European forefathers have always lived in the 
continuous culture of northern and north-western Germany, which was never 
interrupted by foreign cultural intrusions or chronologically noticeable gaps, 
and which, even from a typological point of view, developed organically 
during the Stone, Bronze and Ice Ages like nowhere else in the whole world 
up to about the mouth of the Oder, and I already proved this in 1895. To 
assume that two cultures so sharply opposed to each other and so little 
inclined to mutual exchange, such as the Norse on the one hand and the 
Corded Ware group on the other, had a common, similar population mass, 
would be to abandon all methods of prehistoric ethnology, as I have 
developed them through decades of immersion in the subject. Of course,*” 
H6rnes recently presented the Corded Ware as a characteristic of the Indo- 
Europeans: but this was obviously just a nice idea, as the irony with which 
he accompanied his suggestion proves. Are the Nordic Germanic peoples not 
supposed to be Indo-European, but the East European peoples of Lake 


Ladoga and the Permian are Indo-European because of their Corded Ware? 
These were clearly Finns, although Matth. Much no longer dares to 
pronounce this name, after Virchow once thoroughly dismissed the 
ridiculous Finnomaniacs, who assumed a Finnish indigenous population for 
the whole of Europe as a counterpart to the Celtomaniacs, 30 years ago, 
without having eliminated the forefathers of the European Finns once and for 
all. Hérnes adopts Reinecke's very general and often vague statements about 
the distribution of the Corded Ware without supplementing them with more 
intimate knowledge of the conditions in northern Germany and Scandinavia. 


** Deutsche Geschichtsblatter III, 152. to the correct measure. 
Ethnological combinations in prehistory can only be of value, however, if 
they not only cover larger areas, but also process every detail precisely and, 
above all, maintain the connection backwards and forwards in time. There is 
also the remote possibility that the Corded Ware emerged from the mixing of 
an earliest radiation of the Nordic culture with that of the southern, non- 
Indo-European culture, which might be suggested by the close local 
connection between the Bohemian Corded Ware and the earliest, certainly 
Indo-European Bronze Age culture (Aunjetitz), as well as the burial in stone 
cists in the Thuringian Corded Ware, The possibility of finding an influence 
of Nordic megalithic tomb construction in this type of burial seems to be 
ruled out by the simple, inherently similar character of the Central German 
Corded Ware, which shows no internal relationship to either the South-East 
European Linear Pottery or the Nordic Stone Age pottery, on which it is 
certainly not without influence. 

But what about the Linear Pottery? It is undoubtedly European, but 
despite Much, it is of south-eastern European origin, developed under 
oriental influences which accompanied it all the way across Europe to 
France. In Central Europe there was a clash between the group of peoples 
that created the Linear Pottery and the certainly different group of peoples of 
the Corded Ware, in which the latter was defeated and absorbed by the 
former. And now the same or an even sharper contrast between Central 
German and Nordic culture emerges as in the time of the Central German 
Corded Ware. But we are already in young periods of the Stone Age. One 
could therefore perhaps say that the Stone Age Indo-Europeans, who were 
distinguished by an admirably high culture, would have penetrated into 
other, completely self-contained, even higher cultural conditions during their 
southward migration, whereby their own culture, which they had brought 
with them, would have perished. On the other hand, it must be said that they 
would not have remained Indo-Europeans. The Indo-European expansion 


obviously took place in such a way that a powerful, warlike minority 
subjugated a weaker majority, turned them into slaves and subsequently kept 
them away from them through sharp, caste-like separation, partially 
suppressed the national culture and replaced it with their own, but above all 
forced the subjugated population to adopt the Indo-European language. 
There is no other explanation for the unconditional rule of the new minority 
language and the millennia-long purity of the light-colored Nordic Tvpus 
among the dark-colored southern Europeans, for which we have recently 
become acquainted with the equally numerous evidence of ancient sculpture 
by Sieglin*! in addition to the most numerous historical reports from the 
consistently blond heroes of Homer to the blond emperors of the Augustan 
dynasty. 

In the course of the centuries, due to the trade relations of the new 
homeland and because the manifestations of material culture were often 
subject to the influence of slave hands, there will be significant weakening of 
the Indo-European character of the culture through southern or oriental 
influences or those in the direction of the previously suppressed culture, but 
at least we have to reckon with a noticeable time span in which the sudden 
onset and however short the duration of strictly Indo-European culture from 
north to south continues, and we cannot even remotely sense such an 
advance of Nordic culture into southern Europe within the Linear Pottery. 
While the vast majority of the area of the Linear Pottery in south-eastern 
Europe, not to mention France, Spain and Portugal, remains completely 
untouched by any Nordic influence, Nordic culture, as we have seen, breaks 
out during the epoch of the globular amphorae and the Bernburg style, both 
of which, contrary to Goetze's assumption, are not older in the Saale region. 


3! Verhandlungen der 46. Versammlung deutscher Philologen zu Stra8burg 
i. E. 1901, p. 121 - The most complete overview of the ancient evidence on 
the Nordic type of ail Indo-European peoples to date is to be found in de 
Lapouge's work: L'Aryen, son réle social. Paris 1899. 
The Bandkeramik group, which can be characterized as the Bandkeramik 


there, enters western central Germany, then in Thuringia, apparently after a 
longer coexistence, enters into an intimate connection with the Bandkeramik, 
whereby, however, the Nordic character proves to be by far the stronger 
element, and in this form, as the Réssen group, fills western central Germany 
and westernmost southern Germany. The fact that in the original area of the 
Linear Pottery, which stretches northwards along the Saale and Elbe to about 
Magdeburg, i.e. approximately to where the larger groups of Nordic 


megalithic graves reach their southern end, despite all the overlapping with 
Nordic immigrations, as represented by the globular amphorae, Bernburg 
type, Rdssen type and finally the early period of the Bronze Age, already 
within the Réssen type, is of almost proving force, But far more 
energetically, in the early Bronze Age, the alien subsoil of the Central 
German population and culture towards the north has come so far back to the 
surface, even to supremacy, that in the second period of the Bronze Age we 
see the Germanic culture returned to its old borders and the northern border 
of the Central German culture runs exactly to the point where it was at the 
time of the Corded Ware and Linear Pottery, i.e. to Magdeburg. i.e. to 
Magdeburg. This is also apparent in eastern Germany, but less clearly, 
because here a large exodus of the population took place during the early 
Bronze Age, which in many cases makes the land appear completely empty 
during the second period of the Bronze Age. 

Of course, Much also has his predecessor here, whom he omits to name, 
however, because just as he considers the Linear Pottery to be Indo- 
European because of the "European" spiral motif, so Gétze already did ten 
years ago because of the meander motif, which he considers to be Indo- 
European in origin, just like the swastika, which he missed in the Linear 
Pottery but which has now also been proven to belong to Hissarlik and 
Tordos. But apart from the fact that such reasons of a very external nature, 
without consideration of the overall character of the Linear Pottery, are 
meaningless, these decorative motifs are completely absent in the certainly 
Indo-European Stone Age of the north, which is of course no obstacle for 
Much to build the spread of the Indo-Europeans from northern Germany to 
southern Europe on the spiral decoration in particular. The Mvkenian Bronze 
Age culture, which is widespread around the Aegean Sea, provides a very 
clear indication, which for me, despite all the objections of Reisch, Reichel, 
Sal. Re mach and others, w' ecause of its thoroughly Oriental, more precisely 
Asia Minor, and also Syrian and Egyptian elements, especially in the older 
part, it cannot have been Indo-European, i.e. it must have preceded the 
advance of the Greeks to the coasts and islands of the Aegean Sea, although 
the Greeks could very well have already been in north-western Greece at that 
time, and the younger Mvkenian period (Style II, 2 = 15th to 14th century) 
in the appearance of the Greek Bronze Age in the Aegean. The appearance of 
fibulae and the Central European hilt-tongue sword in the later Mvkenian 
period (style II, 2 = 15th to 14th century) clearly shows an interspersion of 
Nordic elements. The rich amber decoration of the oldest shaft graves seems 


to prove that Indo-Europeans were not too far away from even the early 
Mycenaean culture. However, in the absence of any ancient amber in the 
middle and lower Danube region, we must assume for the time being that 
this sought-after commodity came from northern Italy, where, according to 
the early Bronze Age finds, it came from northern Germany via Tyrol and 
Bavaria (with a branch to Bohemia). The very fact that even the latest 
Mycenaean period, as well as its continuation, which Montelius recognizes 
in the Etruscan culture of central Italy, is unknown to mortuary firing, which 
becomes the sole dominant form among all Indo-Germanic peoples between 
1500 and 1300, but is only introduced in Greece with the early Iron Age 
dipylon style, could decide the question. It is also very significant that the 
Mycenaean Bronze Age adhered rigidly to the bronze flat axe, whereas all 
Indo-Europeans developed this tool rapidly, first to edge axes and then to 
flap and grommet axes. In the area of the former Mycenaean culture, the 
Greeks are only traceable with the Nordic-geometric dipylon style, which 
began around 1200, i.e. at the time of the Dorian migration, and which 
represents an unbridgeable gap and break with the previous culture. So how 
can the Linear Pottery, which on Crete and in Troy lies deep below the 
Mycenaean layer, belong to Indo-Europeans? Be that as it may, from the 
archaeologist's point of view, which Much supposedly also wants to adopt in 
order to deny it step by step, I cannot determine any larger areas of contact or 
even areas of overlap between the Nordic and Linear Pottery cultures, and 
must therefore declare the latter to be non-Indo-European, and this must be 
done by anyone who, like Much, wants the Indo-Europeans to originate from 
the western Baltic coastal countries. But whoever renounces this position of 
the Indo-European original homeland once and for all may see how he can 
come to terms chronologically and culturally with the contrasts between 
Corded Ware and Nordic culture. Here and there impossibilities: it therefore 
remains necessary to regard the area of the Germanic peoples, as I already 
delimited it years ago, as the area of the Indo-Europeans at the same time, a 
result that Much could simply adopt from me by only having to use his 
"Indo-Europeans" instead of my "Germanic peoples". 

In the further development of the spread of these Indo-Germanic peoples, 
Much then, of course, goes astray, not only within Germany, which we have 
already dealt with above, but in almost all questions that he takes into 
consideration. In considering the megalithic tombs of northern and western 
Europe as a coherent cultural group uninfluenced by the Orient, Much turns 
against Montelius' thought processes, which are unfortunately all too often 


banished by the Oriental magic mirror - to translate Sal. Reinach's apt phrase 
- again, of course, without mentioning his predecessors, among whom, 
alongside Reinach, L. Zinck in particular should have been mentioned. The 
latter devoted an entire volume to the question last year, the third of his 
"Stone Age Studies",** and came to the conclusion that the Nordic megalithic 
tombs spread to France, England, Spain and Portugal through cultural 
transfer, that the other groups of similar, often indeterminate, often 
demonstrably younger, even quite recent tombs on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, in Syria, in the Crimea, in the Caucasus, in India and finally 
in Sudan have no direct connection with the Nordic group. It can be seen that 
we are dealing here with areas where Indo-Europeans were either, as far as 
we know, never indigenous at all or only arrived long after the end of the 
European Stone Age. Much's Indo-Europeans of the megalithic tombs in 
central and southern France, in Spain and Portugal, Africa, Svria, Crimea, 
the Caucasus and India cannot therefore significantly advance the Indo- 
European question, if we see its main significance in the discovery of the 
origins of those Indo-European tribes which belonged to the ruling peoples 
of Europe and the Near East until today, or at least until the first dawn of 
historical tradition, This would not, therefore, be of any great assistance, 
even if he were right that wherever those mighty witnesses of the Stone Age 
still stand today, completely lost and even in the last remnants of historical 
after-effects no longer to be grasped invasions of the Indo-Europeans should 
have taken place, for which, however, we completely lack the intermediate 
stages from the north. Of course, some of these Nordic invasions are said to 
have been carried out by sea, just as the Chauks, Saxons and especially the 
Normans later made their conquests as seafarers. However, it is well known 
that not even the Normans reached beyond the western Mediterranean; and 
how compatible with this assumption is the fact that the spread of the French 
megalithic tombs from the mouth of the Loire to the middle of the 
Mediterranean? 


** Det nordeuropxiske Dysse-Territoriums Stengrave og Dyssernes 
Udbredelse i Europa af L. Zinck. Kobenhavn 1901. 
through the interior of the country to the mouth of the Rhone, i.e. apparently 


along the same cultural route taken in the Bronze Age and later by the 
English tin trade, a fact that also makes the spread of megalithic tombs 
appear to be the result of a cultural transfer rather than a popular movement? 
And why does no Nordic pottery appear with these graves, no specifically 


Nordic forms of flint tools, especially not the Scandinavian-North German 
polished, square-edged flint axe, as it is characteristic in its various stages of 
development for the time of the megalithic graves, why above all not the 
Nordic amber, which we should expect after Much, even if perhaps no longer 
in the Crimea, in the Caucasus, in India, but at least in Spain, Portugal and 
southern France? But none of this applies. 

The way Much treats the peculiar stone chambers, in whose closure stone 
a round access hole is cut at the gable, and which are found in India, 
Palestine, in the Caucasus, in the Crimea and then again in England, France, 
Belgium, northwest Germany and southwest Sweden, here essentially only 
around the Gotaalv estuary, is quite characteristic of his research method. 
Much considers the limited Swedish radius with a dozen such graves in 
western Gotaland to be the origin of this type of grave, and from here a small 
but not only heroic but apparently also very fertile tribe is said to have 
spread this type of construction. However, as Montelius has shown, the 
contents of some of these very late Swedish stone chambers already belong 
to the early Bronze Age, and the whole character of the structure corresponds 
to this: passage tombs with the passage at the gable, exactly in the 
continuation of the long sides. In France, on the other hand, one of these 
graves is one of the oldest dolmens, and the Thuringian stone cists of this 
type with their string pottery, as well as the Hessian grave at Ziischen, with 
its 
Dolmen ceramics (collar vials) may be far older than the Swedish ones. If 
one also hears that in India these graves are so numerous that, for example, 
in a district of Deccan, which contains 2200 stone graves, no less than half of 
them have this gable hole, then one will ultimately fall back on the Swedish 
origin of these graves. In addition, for a direct transfer from England to mid- 
western Sweden we have the nice parallel that also at the end of the Stone 
Age a peculiar form of stone circle setting around certain megalithic passage 
graves, which is native to England, also appears once in the Gétaalv estuary 
(Bohuslan). 

The whole question of megalithic tombs always leads to impossibilities as 
soon as one wants to establish a genetic connection between all phenomena 
of this kind from India and the Sudan to Sweden, whether one starts from the 
south or the north and takes cultural transmission or the movement of 
peoples as an aid. The connection was certainly not of this kind, but is based 
on the simple idea of all peoples involved in building megalithic tombs to 
give their dead a safe dwelling as similar as possible to the hut used in life. 


Hence the same simple and at the same time natural forms of burial 
structures everywhere. To erect four or five stones in a circle and cover them 
with another one, neither a cultural transfer from Sudan or India is required 
in Sweden, nor immigration from Sweden in India. The area around the 
North Sea is perhaps an exception: Scandinavia, northern Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, northern France, England, although even here the individual 
countries have such different types of tomb structures that the cultural 
connection can only have been a very loose one; think, for example, of the 
French tombs closed with false vaults. And now a complete cultural transfer 
through emigration? In the course of my investigations, I have found that one 
characteristic of emigration, which is true at various times but not 
everywhere, is that during and after the emigration, lively trade relations 
develop between the new and the old homeland, although these are often not 
of long duration. In the transitional period from the Stone Age to the Bronze 
Age, or more correctly in the early Bronze Age, there was a recognizable 
traffic between Great Britain and Denmark as well as western Sweden: Irish, 
broad neck ornaments made of gold, but also the oldest bronze flat axes, 
reached Denmark, while only the latter reached Sweden; Irish-Scottish 
objects even reached eastern Germany, probably via Denmark, in the same 
period: a large, golden ear pendant reached Wonsosz, Kr. Schubin, in Posen, 
a bronze dagger, for which the only counterpart I have found is a Scottish 
one, to Gr. Tinz, Kr. Liegnitz. However, at most only the raw material for 
amber came to England from Scandinavia at this time, as the form of English 
amber jewelry is already different from that of Scandinavian amber, and 
even this trade relationship is not certain, as amber is also found on the east 
coast of England. Moreover, so far only one Scandinavian flint dagger, i.e. 
also a piece from the end of the Stone Age, is known to have been found in 
Ireland, on the west coast. Moreover, since the import of isolated Great 
British objects to Scandinavia continued throughout the Bronze Age, the 
small amount of Scandinavian counter-gifts for the oldest Irish gold objects 
does not, with the best will in the world, indicate a movement of peoples that 
would have brought the entire o/der megalithic cemetery construction to 
Great Britain from Scandinavia. 

And this is even less true for northern France, whose small amount of 
amber in megalithic graves could very well have come from England, even if 
it is Scandinavian raw material, but as the only evidence for such a massive 
Indo-European immigration as Much assumes, it is at least not sufficient for 
me, although I recognize the great importance of amber for our question in 


general. However, as we have already seen in the characterization of the 
Linear Pottery, the stone age trade cannot be killed off. Further evidence of 
this is amber, which has been found several times in Stone Age pile 
dwellings in Switzerland, and according to Much, no Indo-Europeans lived 
here at that time. Likewise, in Thuringia it has been found three times 
(Merseburg, Weimar, Wendelstein) together with Corded Ware, but only once 
with Linear Pottery, at the northern edge of the latter, near Bernburg. Only 
the subsequent Nordic expansion, with the globular amphorae and the 
Bernburg type, brought a little more amber to central and eastern Germany 
and to Galicia, which explains the occurrence of amber in the Galician Stone 
Age graves with painted vessels reported by Deme- trykiewicz, as these non- 
Indo-European graves are roughly contemporaneous with the Nordic 
invaders in Galicia, perhaps even somewhat younger. In the rest of south- 
eastern Europe south of the Danube, however, amber is not even detectable 
in the older Bronze Age, but only in the latest Bronze Age or in the Ilallstatt 
period, for example in the Caucasus, in Bosnia, in Hungary (?), in Hallstatt. 
It only came to Greece considerably earlier; we have already seen above (p. 
48) how this happened, which is not very favorable for Much's views. But 
Much knows how to help himself; he simply states that amber must have 
been known in Greece long before 2000 because it already appeared so 
frequently in Mycenae. And this assertion is made even bolder by the fact 
that Much places the beginning of the Mycenaean period in the 15th century 
and not, as has been done for some time, in the 19th century. 

Much uses the appearance of flint tools and weapons in Europe as proof 
of the Stone Age spread of the Indo-Europeans just as incorrectly as the 
spread of amber, because these tools, whose appearance is closely linked to 
the occurrence of the raw material, are used extensively in the most diverse 
places in Central and Eastern Europe and especially in France, These 
utensils, whose appearance is closely linked to the occurrence of the raw 
material, are used in various places in Central and Eastern Europe, and 
especially in France, in cultural groups that do not have the slightest Nordic 
trait, but in Egypt they demonstrate a level of craftsmanship in this material 
that can compete with Nordic craftsmanship in many respects. What cautious 
research will therefore base ethnological conclusions on these flint 
implements? 

Much is so under the spell of his preconceived opinion of the spread of 
the Indo-Europeans across Europe and Asia, which was as good as complete 
in the Stone Age, that he nowhere allows the archaeological circumstances to 


have an unbiased effect on him. However, I must reject this kind of 
archaeological evidence and can do so with some justification, since I myself 
showed years ago how to approach ethnological questions of prehistory 
methodically, and after Montelius has recently applied my more precise and, 
I believe, the only admissible approach to the question of Swedish settlement 
in western Finland since the end of the Neolithic period - whereby, 
incidentally, I am completely on his side against the short-sighted and, in 
part, probably also misguided by a false patriotism of Finnish linguistic 
research - in contrast to his earlier way of treating these matters with 
somewhat too quick conclusions from distant cultural similarities. 

One of the main faults of Much's argumentation, by which he deceives 
himself and others, is the breaking up of his argument into quite separate 
sections, which he has arranged according to external matters: he offers us 
observations on tools and monkeys, then on clay vessels and the spiral, then 
on amber, then on stone graves, then on domestic animals, and finally on 
race, but where is the unity of the argument? We see only an introduction, or 
rather a preliminary work to the actual presentation, organized according to 
the subjects mentioned, but no summarizing consideration of the culture of 
each country at the time when, according to Much, it received the Indo- 
European population. Of course, this is not an easy task. Above all, it 
requires a complete mastery of the chronology of the Stone and Bronze Ages 
that has been achieved so far, in order to then organize all the available 
material chronologically and on the basis of the map, as I have been able to 
do myself on the basis of my museum studies, but unfortunately only for 
northern Germany. In Austria, of course, chronological matters are somewhat 
behind everywhere. I am well aware that I am asking a lot with my demand, 
but only if the fulfillment of this demand is striven for can something be 
achieved that can retain lasting scientific value. Much's kind of research, 
however, will not achieve this, but it will give new food to the unfruitful and 
limited mockery of archaeological ethnology. 

As we have seen, the Stone Age allows us to assume an expansion of the 
Indo-Europeans in the east as far as southern Russia, i.e. to look for the 
origin of the group from which the Asian branch of the Indo-Europeans and 
probably also the Slavs emerged. The linguistic equation: Sanskrit ayas, 
Latin aes, Gothic ai, is fully justified, since we already find copper in the 
company of the eastern spherical amphorae in Kuyavia (Janischewek). 
According to what linguistic research has taught us about the close ancestral 
relationship between the Aryans, Slavs and Thracians, it could be assumed 
that the Thracians also followed this route and came to the Lower Danube 


around the eastern edge of the Carpathian region; however, no archaeological 
evidence for this has yet been found. Admittedly, the archaeological 
conditions in Romania and the southern Danube states are still very poorly 
understood. On the other hand, the closer linguistic relationship between 
Thracians and Slavic-Aryans has not remained undisputed among linguists, 
and in any case we are completely in the dark about the point in time when 
certain common linguistic innovations began among these peoples, so that a 
preparation of these innovations may very well have occurred before the 
emigration from Germany. And who can assure us against the possibility that 
an apparently close relationship between the languages of two Indo- 
European peoples is not based solely on the fact that these peoples mixed 
with different parts of one and the same original people at a migration station 
or in the new homeland, so that the linguistic influence of the subjugated 
people must have been in the same direction in both cases? This may have 
been the case, for example, with Celts and Italics, both of whom first mixed 
with Ligurians. Finally, if the Pelasgians, the relatives of the Carians and 
other small Asian aborigines, were basically also Ligurian, then the Greeks 
would also have been influenced by the Ligurian language. Not so long ago, 
linguistic research also claimed a very close relationship between the 
Germanic tribes and the Slavoletes; although this claim was later qualified, it 
is still to some extent the order of the day® . Its basis is more than tenuous; 
on the other hand, archaeological evidence shows that the Germanic tribes, 
i.e. the sedentary stock of Indo-Europeans, must have remained in contact 
with IIlyrians and Thracians, and even with Greeks, for longer than with the 
Slavs, who migrated at the earliest stage and only came into contact with 
Germanic tribes again in historical times through their westward expansion. 
Again and again I come to the conclusion: first archaeology, then linguistic 
research. Where archaeology remains completely silent for the time being, or 
we are not yet able to understand and interpret their language, let research be 
patient. 

For western central and southern Germany, the so-called. R6ssener Typus 
indicates the spread of the Indo-Europeans at the end of the Stone Age. In 
order to make progress here, we must consider Germany at the time of the 
earliest Bronze Age, i.e. in the period filling the first half of the second 
millennium, which Montelius treated so masterfully in chronological terms 
for the whole of Europe, without, however, being able to take into account 
the aspects of settlement studies that are so important for us according to his 
plan. Since this period, a previously unknown, strong influence on Germany 


and the whole of the north has set in, in that a new, and indeed the most 
important raw material, bronze, always had to be obtained from the south, 
and indeed, as the conspicuous nickel content of the German 


'8 As a dissenting voice, however, a treatise by H. Hirt should not go 
unmentioned: Zeitschr. f. deutsche Philologie 1896, vol. 23, 289ff. 
bronzes, was mainly obtained from Austria-Hungary, where copper 
containing nickel is mined. One consequence of this is that throughout the 
Bronze Age some more southerly forms were brought to the north at the 
same time as the raw bronze. Nevertheless, in the earliest Bronze Age a 
culture existed throughout Germany, certainly not uniform, but nevertheless 
quite similar, distinguished by a large number of its own types, which are not 
native to southern Europe in this way, a phenomenon - I mean the broad 
similarity - which did not return in this way until the days of Arminius and 
Maroboduus, when the whole of Germany up to the Rhine and the Danube 
was in the hands of the Germanic tribes. Just as the East and West Germanic 
peoples then had a similar, but differently shaded culture, so we find it again 
with the Indo-Germanic peoples in the first period of the Bronze Age, except 
that the dividing line between the two areas does not lie in the regions 
around the Oder as it did later, but in the Elbe region. The richer and more 
peculiar area is again the east. This generally uniform culture of the first 
period is a clear after-effect of the spread of the Indo-Europeans throughout 
Germany at the end of the Stone Age and a good confirmation of my view of 
Stone Age cultures in Central Europe. The difference between the two 
cultural areas of Germany during the Early Bronze Age, in the east on the 
one hand and in the west and south on the other, is based on the boundaries 
that enclose the Rdssen type, which is completely unknown in eastern 
Germany, and which in turn are influenced by the spread of the Linear 
Pottery that preceded the Réssen type. 

One of the most striking phenomena of this early Bronze Age is the 
change in the direction of trade relations. Whereas in the Stone Age in 
central and southern Germany only south-eastern European relations were 
effective, the Early Metal Age suddenly saw the beginning of a strong Italian 
import and, even more so, a subsequent and further development of Italian 
bronze products. In particular, there are Italian flat axes with a round cut-out 
at the end of the blade and Italian dagger blades, hilt daggers and triangular 
short swords, all from the earlier part of the first period of the Bronze Age, as 
well as long swords from the later part of this period, which have not found 


the same distribution north of the Alps in any country as in Germany and 
Austria-Lingam, in addition to the transit countries of Switzerland and 
Savoy. France and England hardly come into consideration here. Since 
completeness is not exactly the point of this question, I refer to the relevant 
passages of Montelius' work on "The Chronology of the Earliest Bronze 
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Age"’ so as not to become too long and tedious by enumerating individual 
pieces. 

Conversely, in Italy, especially in northern Italy, at the same time there are 
quite obviously objects originating from central Europe whose origin from 
the north has not been recognized only because such a recognition is 
opposed by the well-known prejudice of the eternally synchronous "stream 
of culture" that always flows from south to north. These include the oval, 
smooth neck rings with eyelet ends that appear in their hundreds, even 
thousands, along the upper Danube and north of it throughout Germany and 
Austria, but are only known in northern Italy from one find from Lodi*' . 
There are also three examples in southern Germany and one each in Holstein 
and Carniola. 


'° He discusses Italian bronze pieces and their imitations p. 126-132; the 
Italian axes outside Italy p. 103; he gives a list of all triangular hilted daggers 
p. 104, note 2; the Nordic triangular short swords p. 107, note 1; the 
triangular bronze blades p. 108, note 1: the longsword cr with Italian 
decoration and often with "Ringnicten" (the latter, by the way, by no means 
mentioned in full by Montelius). 1; of the longswords with Italic decoration 
and often with "ring nicks" (the latter, by no means fully mentioned by 
Montelius, are incidentally a sign of Nordic manufacture, as they become 
more numerous in Germany the further north they go, but in Italy they only 
occur once, albeit earlier than in Germany, on a copper dagger from 
Remedcllo) p. 129, note 1, and p. 94, note 6. 

*! Montelius, Die Chronologie, Fig. 300; they are already rare in 
Switzerland: Bonstetten, Recueil etc., Pl. VII, 17; Desor, Le bei age de 
bronze, Pl. III; Gross, Les Protohelvetes, pl. XVI, 14; 2 pieces in the 
Messikomer collection: replica in the Mainz Central Museum. necklace 
made from a layer of several such rings of different sizes, but only once in 
northern Italy, from Brabbia® . Furthermore, the pin with a spherical head 
pierced diagonally from top to bottom, which is so common in Germany, 
also seems to have occurred once in northern Italy** . Finally, the late stone 
axes of Swedish-Danish form, already reproduced in copper and then in 
bronze = Montelius, Die Chronologie, Fig. 23, 252, which also occur quite 
similarly in Silesia, Bohemia, Upper Austria, Switzerland and central Italy™ , 
must have their actual home in Scandinavia, since they are not only by far 


the most numerous there, but also already appear in passage graves, 
although, as I suspect, in those of a later type, which are no longer too far 
ahead of the Bronze Age. 

For me, this appearance of German objects in northern Italy and these 
sudden trade relations with Germany (cf. p. 51 above) are certain proof that 
in the transitional period from the Stone Age to the Bronze Age, after the 
development of the Linear Pottery and the Réssen type, i.e. in the so-called 
Aeneolithic period in Italy, Indo-European tribes from southern Germany 
invaded Switzerland, Tyrol® and Italy. 


* Montelius, Die Chronologie, p. 33f.; 109 and Fig. 276; to the finds from 
Schussenried and Stammham a. Inn I can add one from Ainering near 
Reichenhall (Naue Collection in Munich), in which 5 ox-neck rings are 
connected to form a neck collar; identical is a Carniolan find from Tegerau 
near Assling (private property; replica in the Central Museum in Mainz). 

83 Montelius, La civilisation primitive en Italie, I, Pl. 3, Fig. 22, from the 
pile dwelling of Lake Varese. 

* Montelius, Die Chronologie, p. 94, no. 6; 115; 190f.; also Pic, Cechy 
predhistorickd, I, p. 156, Fig. 48, 4. 

85 On the use of the Brenner Pass in the earliest Bronze Age, see 
Montelius: Svenska fornminnesforen. tidskr. XI, 101; also significant is the 
beautiful find from Ried in the Upper Inn Valley mentioned above (p. 48, 
note 34) with its amber beads and a rare long sword with ring rivets, the only 
counterpart to which is a Pomeranian sword from Neuendorf, district of 
Lauenburg (Montelius, Die Chronologie, p. 109f., Figs. 277. 278). 
are. The Italic section became the people we later came to know as the 
Umbrians. The fact that the large population of western Germany must have 
largely emigrated from the end of the Neolithic period is also indicated by 
the’ e settlement conditions there during the early Bronze Age, which, west 
of the Werra and Weser rivers, can only be found on the Middle Rhine, This 
is represented by a few shallow graves and smaller depot finds in Hesse- 
Darmstadt and then again south of the Danube by a larger series of depot 
finds, while the only grave find here comes from Straubing in Lower 
Bavaria. A stronger settlement in the whole of southern Germany only begins 
again with the second period of the Bronze Age, when the burial mound 
finds begin. Finally, my assumption of an emigration to Italy at this time is 
supported by the fact that, after the end of the first period of the Bronze Age, 
the general cultural relations between Italy on the one hand and Central and 
Northern Europe on the other, as evidenced by the transmission of new ideas 
about the world and eternity - think of the spread of the funeral pyre - no 
longer ceased, just as little as the very gradual transfer of some art forms, but 


that the direct trade in bronzes almost completely ceases in the second period 
and is only resumed in the later Bronze Age to the extent that it concerns the 
purchase of chased bronze vessels, the production of which was not learned 
in the north. Further major influxes of tribes into Italy from Germany are 
unlikely to have occurred; to discuss where the Latins came from later would 
take us too far into Italian details and is not yet archaeologically ready, 
especially as the long awaited sequel to Montelius' epoch-making work on 
Italy's prehistory, which is to depict central Italy, is still withheld from us. I 
would just like to point out the strange relationships between Hungary and 
Upper Italy in the Late Bronze Age. 

When, apparently from the Rhine, northern France and from here again 
Great Britain received its Indo-European settlement, I cannot yet discuss 
either, since Montelius has recently provided us with a chronology of some 
types of the French Bronze Age, but this a/one cannot lead us to our goal, 
especially given the scarcity of the selection, unless it is followed by an 
exact knowledge of the distribution of the types in the respective cultural 
provinces of France and a chronological settlement statistic. The situation is 
even worse in England, where even a concise chronology of the Bronze Age 
is still lacking. 

Now that we've done the east, south and west of Europe, we still have the 
southeast to deal with, which will take us a little longer. 

We saw (p. 59) how in eastern Germany up to the Elbe and a little further 
west a cultural area had developed that was uniform in every respect, with 
some special types that were lacking in western and southern Germany. 
Among these special types I count the heavy, round-barred, oval upper arm 
and leg rings with slightly tapered, straight-cutting, close-fitting ends, as 
depicted by Montelius in his often-cited work Figs. 90 and 100 . These rings 
(Fig. 22) are so common in the depot finds that I must content myself with 
listing the places where they were found: Glogau; Weisdorf, Kr. Ohlau; 
Scheitnig, Kr. Breslau; Kokorzyn and Szczodrowo, Kr. Kosten; Granowo, 
Kr. Buk; *"Starkowo, Kr. Bomst; *Joachimsfeld, Kr. Posen West; 
*Kazmierz-Gorsze- 


wice, Kr. Samter; Kreis Schrimm; Woyciechowo and W'onsosz, Kr. Schubin; 
Poland; *Hoyerswerda; *Dromberg near Bautzen, *Gro®hanchen near 
Bischofswerda; *Leutwitz near L'hyst; *Zehren near MeiBen; Jessen near 
Lommatzsch; *Leisnig; *Christianstadt and Datten, Kr. Sorau; *Dahmsdorf 
and *Pillgram, Kr. Lebus; *Dechsel, Kr. Landsberg a. d. W.; *\'iederlehme, 
Kr. Beeskow- Storkow; Pfaueninsel, Kr. Teltow; *Tieckow, Kr. 


Westhavelland;* Kreis Westhavelland; Lunow, Kr. Angermiinde; Leckow, Kr. 
Schivelbein; *Mecklenburg-Strelitz; Badingen, Kr. Stendal; *Tucheim and 
*Fischbeck, Kr. Jerichow II; *Marwedel, Kr. Dannenberg; *Celle. 


This type apparently does not occur in Thuringia, but instead another 

local form of a wide open leg ring, sometimes also a neck ring with tapered 
ends ending in buttons, as depicted by Montelius from the depot find from 
Jessen near Lommatzsch (Fig. 99), which with this piece shows the only 
Thuringian form, while the other objects from this depot find, like all other 
finds of this period in the Kingdom of Saxony, only show East German, i.e. 
Silesian forms. I also know of such rings from the depot finds from Tucheim, 
Kr. Jerichow II, Unterrissdorf, Mansfelder Seekreis , Merseburg (Montelius 
op. cit. Fig. 107) and Orlishausen in Saxony-Weimar; from the graves of 
K6nigsaue, Kr. 
Aschersleben (Museum Wernigerode), Leubingen, Kr. Eckartsberga® ; 
furthermore pieces from Allstedt in Sachsen-Weimar (Museum Weimar), 
from the district of Mansfeld (collection at Eisleben 1561), and from the 
district of Gardelegen or Neuhaidensleben (collection of Mr. v. Schenk auf 
Flechtingen). 

Not quite as widespread as the first mentioned East German leg ring is a 
strongly open, sometimes faceted arm ring with tapered ends, otherwise 
similar to the first (Fig. 23; Montelius op. cit. Fig. 148. 221), but which 
becomes important because it survives in the second period in Bohemia and 
Hungary” . 

Even rarer, but no less significant, is the type of cross-ribbed cuff 
bracelet™, created by reproducing a spiral arm cylinder bent together tightly 
from bronze wire in a finished cast. Three stages of development can be 
distinguished here: firstly, the closed, cross-ribbed cylinder as found at 
Badingen, Kr. Stendal® , an unpublished find from the Westhavelland” and 
several from Bohemia”! ; secondly, the longitudinally cut, transversely ribbed 
cylinder, the most common form, most numerous in Mecklenburg, from 
where, in addition to the pieces mentioned by Montelius, there is also one 
from a depot find from Rostock in the Geological Museum of the University, 
but also in Brandenburg, Poznan (r)” , Schle- 


' 7 Montelius op. cit. p. 97, no. 13. The piece depicted in Fig. 23 comes 
from Langenstein, district of Halberstadt (Ducal Museum in Brunswick); 
according to the kind information of the museum inspector Prof. Scherer in 


Brunswick, there is no evidence that it was found together with the 
Langenstein sword staff, as Montelius says on p. 43, no. 23; nor is the ring 
made of copper. 

8 Montelius op. cit. pp. 33f. and 95, note 5. 6. 

Montelius op. cit. p. 45, no. 26. 

™ Mark. Museum II 13188; Armoand with twenty-two ribs and others. 

1 Montelius op. cit. fig. 284; Pic, Cechv pfedhistorickd I, 167, figs. 55, 18 
and pl. VI, 14. 

12 Montelius op. cit, p. 36, note 2, and p. 95, note 5, cites two specimens 
from the province of Poznan, although they belong to finds of the sixth 
period of the Bronze Age, i.e. rather to the earliest Iron Age, since he 
distrusts their real affiliation to these finds: however, the deposit find from 
Orchowo, Kr. Mogilno, is just as improbable as the grave find from 
Granowko, Kr. Kosten, since the other components of the latter cemetery 
also belong to the sixth period, and since I can also cite two closed bracelets 
of this type from Poznan, one of which is from Brenno, Kr. Fraustadt 
(Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin Id 1222) is an isolated find, but the other 
is a depot find from Siena, Scania, Zealand, further in Bohemia” and several 
times even in Bosnia (Glasinac)” ; the most recent type is the cut, smooth 
cylinder, in which the ribs are only indicated in places by incisions; it is 
found in two examples in the Moravian depot find from Borotitz near 
Znojmo (Figs. 24, 25)’° , whose composition shows that this youngest type 
still does not belong to a late section of the first period. Slightly modified 
descendants of these bracelets continued to live in the north during the 
second period; in a narrower and at the ends rounded, rarely pointed form at 
the end of the first and during the second period in Hanover, Electoral Hesse, 
Central and Southern Germany as well as in Austria-Hungary” ; with stud 
ends in the same distribution. 
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Posen (Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin Id 1403-1407), which also contains 
two plump leg rings, an open one of triangular and a closed one of round 
section, two twisted eyelet neck rings and a very large, plump spiral ring 
with broad, closed end loops and triple alternation of the apparent twist. It is 
not at all surprising that in Poznan arm spirals were also transformed into 
bracelets during the sixth period, since we can observe similar developments 
in Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein, as Montelius himself points out p. 34, 
note 2, as well as in eastern Germany, i.e. in Pomerania and West Prussia, 
during the fifth and sixth periods, cf. Olshausen: Verhandl. der Berliner 
anthr. Ges. 1886, 481. 

103 Pic, op. cit., Pl. XIV, 6. 

104 Mitt, der Wiener anthr. Gesellsch. 19, 144; Montelius op. cit. fig. 256. 

"5 Casopis vlastem spolku muzejniho v Olomouci no. 62, vol. XVI, 36ff., 


pl. IV: the find also includes a somewhat curved flat axe with low side edges 
and a semi-circular blade end of the Bennewitz type (Fig. 25 above), two 
larger and two smaller arm spiral cylinders made of narrow, ribbon-shaped 
wire. 

106 Westerweyhe, Kr. Uelzen: v. Estorff, die heidn. Altert., Taf. XI, 5; 
Schwanewede, Kr. Blumenthal (Herzogi. Museum in Braunschweig); 
Sulingen, Medingen, Kr. Uelzen, Knutbiithren, Landkr. Gottingen (Prov.- 
Mus. Hannover); Wildeshausen (Museum in Oldenburg): Niederrédern, Kr. 
Fulda: Zeitschr. f. hess. Gesch. u. Landesk. (1837) I, 


A fourth type of the East German Early Bronze Age are certain 
"decorative shields" made of "white metal", i.e. of particularly tin-rich 
bronze with a silver-like sheen, provided with two cast, strong false rivets 
and a back eyelet’ , which Montelius” lists from the depot finds of Punitz, 
Kr. Gostyn, and Cummeltitz, Kr. Guben, and which I also know from the 
already mentioned, particularly beautiful finds from Tucheim, Kr. Jerichow 
II , and in triplicate from Marwedel near Hitzacker, Kr. Dannenberg” . A 
somewhat different bronze plate with two real rivets from the depot of 
Zedlitz, district of Steinau, can be cited as a side piece® , the fine decoration 
of which is all the less objectionable given the dating of the find guaranteed 
by the other pieces, as similar decoration can be found on _ the 
contemporaneous Nordic bronze axes with perforations® . A second closely 
related piece was found in Bohemia® . 


173, pl. fig. 9; Goseck, Kr. Querfurt: Olshausen, Verhandl. der Berliner 
anthr. Gesellsch. 1890, S. 282: Merseburg: Montelius op. cit. fig. 106; 
Dankelsheim (Herzogi. Museum in Braunschweig); Beierstedt in 
Braunschweig: Zeitschr. d. Harzverein 27, 575, pl. I; Coblenz near Bautzen: 
Privatbesitz; Seschwitz, Kr. Breslau (Mus. Breslau); Mittelfranken und 
Oberpfalz: Naue, Prahistor. Blatter 7, 53; Upper Bavaria: Naue, Bronzezeit 
in Oberbayern, Pl. XXXIV, 1; Bohemia: Pic, Cechy predh. I, Pl. VI, 19; VIII, 
13; XIII, 7; Richly, Die Bronzezeit in Bohmen, Pl. 45, 5; 49, 8; Lower 
Austria: Drasenhofen (Mitt. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien 1900, p. 75); Western 
Hungary (Pannonia): Hampel, Altertiimer der Bronzezeit, pl. 87, 6. 

7 Ava. O., Fig. 86. 

8 In the small but excellent collection of the Progymnasium in Genthin 
under the direction of Mr. Miiller. 

™ Prov. mus. Hanover: Zeitschr. des Vereins fiir Niedersachsen 1863, 
351ff. Fig. 

* Schles. Vorzeit VII, 34: the find was dated too young by Mertins 
because of the decorative plate. 

5! Cf. Montelius op. cit. fig. 228. 

2 Pamatky XVI, Pl. VII, 1. 


The fifth and rarest type is a perforated Scandinavian-German stone 

hammer developed from the one mentioned above (p. 61) and from a more 
recent variation of it. 
Form of the bron’eaxthamvcr, which we found once from W <. 
Prussia in the depot find from Bresnow, Kr Pr Stargard , then several 
times from Bohemia, for example in the cemeteries of Karnyk and 
Schlaner Berg, finally with bronze shafts from Luschitz near Géding 
in Moravia and, certainly an import from Germany or Austria, since 
bronze shafts for ceremonial weapons are only at home in eastern 
Germany, from Ker- soufflet in Brittany’ ®. This type also survived in 
the north during the second and third periods, and even throughout 
the Bronze Age in Hungary. 

Its closest relatives are the sword staffs, which have a simple, broad 

dagger blade shape with an original, 
now of course with a wooden shaft, are widespread throughout Europe, but 
in the peculiar type of bronze shafting, whether with a complete bronze shaft 
or only with a bronze head part of the shaft, which is fused with the blade to 
form a uniform, characteristic whole, they occur only in the designated East 
Lbingian region together with Thuringia (Fig. 26). Montelius lists 28 such 
sword staffs with bronze hafting; five more are to be added: one from 
Metzelthin, Kr. Ruppin, another from Stubbendorf in Mecklenburg, from 
which place two specimens are now available , as well as two Mecklenburg 
pieces from the Schwerin Museum without further details of the find: these 
four with a complete bronze shaft; finally a bronze foot piece of a sword staff 
shaft from Dechsel, Kr. Landsberg a. d. W. ®°, similar to that of the 
Schméckwitz sword staffs. Outside of East Germany and Thuringia, such 
sword staffs are found only twice in Scania, both of the Brandenburg type, 
once in Russian Lithuania, near Kovno, and once in an ancient, yet 
thoroughly German form identical to the specimen from Jagerberg in Halle a. 
d. S. in northern Hungary, Kom. Hont. Under these circumstances, it seems 
completely futile for Hampel to attempt to deny the special, naturally 
Germanic character of the bronze sword staffs and to explain the Hungarian 
piece as a middle form between the Irish and the North German forms of this 
piece; the route from Ireland to Germany never went via Hungary. Even less 
justifiable is Reinecke's objection to the special position I claim for the North 
German sword staffs. 

Another East German type, which, like the bronze-shafted sword staffs, 
also occurs in Thuringia, is the bronze axe with a cutting edge at both ends 
and a handle hole in the middle, decorated with raised longitudinal lines (= 
Montelius Fig. 83), which I know not only from Woyciechowo, Kr. Schubin, 
Karschau, Kr. Nimptsch, and Neuenheilingen, Kr. Langensalza, which finds 
Montelius mentions, but also from Schirotzken, Kr. Schwetz, in West 


Prussia, Glogau, Torgau, Emersleben, Kr. Halberstadt, and Nienhagen, Kr. 
Oschersleben. 

While all the other axes have a diamond-shaped outline, the two Silesian 
axes have a pointed oval shape . 

The eighth East German type is the arm spiral cylinder, equally common 
in East Germany and Austria, which was initially round or lenticular, later 
curved on the outside, flat on the inside and finally ribbon-shaped wire. I will 
refrain from enumerating these numerous pieces, especially since Montelius 
provides a sufficient number in his table of depot finds” , and only mention 
one particular type that is not bent together from wire, but consists of the 
thickest, rod-shaped, cast coils and terminates at both ends with upright 
cones: to a certain extent the archetype of all arm spirals. Only one such 
piece from the Oberklee depot find in Bohemia has become known to date; 
however, the beautiful depot find from Tucheim, Jerichow II district 
(Genthin grammar school), which has been mentioned several times, also 
contains a similar piece in a community of specifically East German types. It 
must therefore be assumed that this rare piece was also made in Germany. 


The ninth and last East German type is the pin with a ball head pierced 
diagonally downwards. They are far more common than Montelius! 
illustration would suggest. Here again I distinguish between three stages of 


devclepment the first shows the needle completely un- 


to-- - ttic Fig. 27. Fig. 28. V, 
desbrated (Fig. 27), the second with neck grooves. 


The first type is unornamented, the third with a grooved neck and spiral shaft 
twist (Fig. 28), the latter apparently serving less to decorate than to reinforce 
the shaft of the pin for piercing and fastening the fold of the garment. 
Specimens of the first, undecorated type include the grave finds from Enslev 
in Jutland, an elongated skeleton with a pin, and Kazmierz- Komorowo, Kr. 
Samter, a stool in a stone chamber with two such pins, as well as the deposit 
find from Hinrichshagen in Mecklenburg-Strelitz; those of the second type 
include a grave chamber from Uelzen and grave finds from Bralitz, Kr. 
KG6nigsberg i. N., from the Kleiner Gleichberg near Rémhild in Saxony- 
Meiningen , from Bohemia (Holubitz)'” , Moravia'” , Lower Austria (?) and 
two examples from the depot find from Stolzenburg, district of 


108. 


Uckermiinde’™ ; finally those of the third type, which, according to the 
accompanying finds, as long swords, spearheads, etc., already belong to the 
end of the Early Bronze Age, are found in graves from Tinsdahl and other 
places in Holstein’ , Schwanbeck near Friedland in Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz'"® , Stossdorf, Kr. Luckau™! , Kl. Gleichberg near Rémhild”’ , Gr. 


"3 Nikolsburg in Moravia'’* , Greins- furth in Lower 


Wosow in Bohemia 
Austria''® . Of a number of such needles, from Dechsel, Kr. Landsberg a. d. 
W. (Mus. f. Vélkerk. Berlin), Mallwitz, Kr. Sorau (Zeitschrift f. Ethnol. XI, 
p. 412, no. 112), Paplitz, Kr. Jerichow II (Mark. Mus.), Knutbiihren, Landkr. 
G6ttingen from a skeleton grave in Hiigel (Prov.-Mus. Hannover), I am not 
at present in a position to determine the exact type. We have already seen 
above (p. 60) that this needle type is probably also represented at least once 
in an Upper Italian pile dwelling. The fact that the oldest type of this needle 
occurs only in Jutland and northern Germany shows the spread of this form 
from north to south; but for those who want even more convincing proof, I 
would add that the models of even the oldest type 


1 Pic, op. cit., I, PI. XIX, 18; XX, 2. 

17 Prahistor. Bitter 1894, pl. LX, bottom 3: von Oblas; Oasopis of the 
Olomouc Museum No. 48 (1895, p. 125): von Hodonitz. 

108 Pommersche Monatsblatter 1901, p. 163, Figs. 22, 23. 

® Verhandl. der Berliner anthr. Ges. 1885, p. 180, Fig. 6 (= our Fig. 28) 
and Splieth, Inventar der Bronzealterfunde usw. S. 14. 


"Mus. Neustrelitz: illustration in Globus 1901, p. 285. 

"™! Collection of Kantor Gartner in Friedersdorf, Kr. Sorau: these two 
specimens are erroneously described by Jentsch, who lists them under the 
locality Stéberitz, Kr. Kalau, as smooth-shafted (Verband!, der Berliner 
anthr. Gesellsch. 1886, p. 414); however, I was able to establish the opposite 
during an inspection of Gartner's collection. 

"8 Archiv f Anthr. X, Taf. XI, 17. 

'3 Richly, The Bronze Age in Bohemia etc. PI. 41, 2. 

"4 Palliardi, Prahistor. Blatter 1894, p. 55. 

"5 Mitteil. d. prahistor. Komm. d. Wiener Akademie I, p. 161, Fig. 35. 


of these bronze needles can be found in very similar bone 
needles found in Swedish and island Danish Stone Age 


Gang graves, as Montelius already suggested as a possibility, but without 
being able to draw the correct ethnological conclusion from his way of 
looking at it . 

The same Stone Age passage graves, also on the Danish islands'” , now 
also contain other bone needles that not only resemble but are completely 
identical to the most common of all Central German-North Austrian bronze 
needles of the first period: these are the needles with a flattened head with a 


small eyelet on top!’ 


. It has become customary to refer to these bronze 
needles, which are found en masse on horizontal stools in northern Bohemia, 
i.e. on the lower Ohie and VItava rivers and the neighboring Elbe region, as 
the Aunjetit’ type (Fig. 29) after one of the main sites found there, Aunjetitz, 
as the German-Bohemian researchers call it, or Unetic, as the Czech 
researchers call it (Fig. 29) . These stools also include typical pottery. Its 
main representative is a pot with a handle, often with a rounded base, above 
which the inwardly curved wall rises in a sharp-edged base with a straight 
overhanging rim, while the handle is located directly above the sharp edge at 
the bottom (Fig. 30)’? °. However, this type is rarely completely pure. Other 
equally common types, such as small bowls with a strongly curved belly and 
inward-turning rim, usually covered with a few warts; flowerpot-shaped, 
very slender, somewhat curved cups; very slender, tubular handled jugs; 
bulging pots; cauldrons with S-shaped curved walls; vessels with moon 
handles ("ansa lunata"); bowls with three to four horizontally protruding rim 
projections are represented in large numbers in the often cited work by Pic, 
Cechy pfedhistoricke vol. I, Plates V, VII, X, XII, XV-XX, XXII, XXIV, 
LXIX, LXXI, also pp. 167f, furthermore on the likewise already mentioned 
plates of the treatise by J. Palliardi on "the graves of the reclining stools in 
Moravia". There is no question in my mind that at least some of these types 
developed from Nordic Stone Age forms, namely the so-called Bernburg 
style, but also the Réssen style. I consider these original Nordic forms to 
include above all the sharply double-conical vessels of the Bernburg style 
with their peculiar, deep handle position. For example, the shape of a vessel 
from Osluchow in Bohemia (Fig. 31) is strikingly similar to a type from the 
Brandenburg-Old March stool graves of Tangermiinde, Pawesin and 
Hoppenrade, Kr. West-Havelland. The fact that the main form of the 
Aunjetitz vessels shown below (Fig. 30), with the sharp lower belly and the 
deep handle styling, developed from the forms of the Bernburg style, which 


correspond in these two most important points, becomes clear when one 
considers vessels such as those from Tangermiinde (Figs. 32-33 = Verhandl. 
der Berl. anthr Gesellsch. 1892, 182, figs. 5, 8), Halle (fig. 34 = ibid. fig. 9b), 
Hornsémmern, Kr. Langensalza (Vorgeschichtl. Altert, der Prov. Sachsen, 
IX, p. 9, fig. 14), and especially Burg b. M. (fig. 35). Also the small, handle- 
less, double-conical bowls, as just described from 


from the stool burial ground of RothschloB, Kr. Nimptsch, published by 
Seger, have their Bernburg prototype in the same bowl, which comes from 
one of the large burial chambers with numerous Bernburg vessels in the 
Lausehiigel near Derenburg-Halberstadt. Very similar, angularly broken 
forms, 


as in the Bernburg type and obviously also in descent from it, but mostly 
with a rounded bottom, as in many handle pots of the Aunjetitz type, we find 
on numerous pieces of the Réssen group: I mention here the numbers 7, 8, 
14, 16 of Goetze's form plate, but especially the 


wide open bowl no. 13, which has a small, flat base but bears the handle on 
the sharp edge. Whether the cauldron-shaped vessel no. 10 of the Réssen 
group, which is of Bandkeramik origin, was the model for the same shape of 
a vessel without a handle from a stone grave at Héhnstedt, Mansfeld Lake 
District, which contained an 18 cm long bronze or copper dagger, as well as 
a very similar vessel from the Aunjetitzer 
Hockergrabfeld of Roggendorf in Lower Austria, or whether the latter 
vessels developed directly from the Linear Pottery type, may be difficult to 
decide for the time being, because it is clear that the influence of the latter 
was not small during the grafting of the Nordic-Central German culture onto 
the foothills of the Linear Pottery culture in northern Austria: I would like to 
remind you of the trio of rim processes and warts on small pots, bowls and 
bowls, which the Linear Pottery, including the Réssen type, but not the 
Bernburg type, probably produced in the same number and arrangement. 
Among the inventory of bronze objects that is peculiar to these tombs are 
so-called studded rings made of bronze, rarely of gold, for fingers and arms, 
i.e. spiral rings that are not wound completely in one and the same direction, 
but make one or more reverse bends in order to obtain a larger display side 
(Fig. 36 a); simple wire spirals for 


fingers and arms; thin spiral tubes that form necklaces in combination with 
amber beads, bone or shell jewelry; in addition to the typical eyelet needle 
mentioned above, needles with a simple roller head or a flat hammered 
shovel head, also rolled up at the top, as they occur especially in Moravia 
and Lower Austria (Fig. 36 b), where the eye needles are completely absent 
except for one specimen from Monitz; finally the loop needles, also called 
"Cypriot", as they are particularly common in Cyprus (Fig. 37), which, 
however, also appear in Egypt and Troy and therefore certainly represent a 
southern form within the Aunjetitz circle, which does not make it seem 
impossible that one or the other of the clay vessel forms, as far as they are 
not demonstrably of Middle German origin or turn out to be echoes of the 
Thuringian-Bohemian Linear Pottery, also originate from a south-eastern 
influence, for which, however, I do not yet have any certainty. 


have found a connection. These loop needles can be found in stool graves 
from Lower Austria (Roggendorf) , Bohemia’® and Thuringia’® . 


In order to be able to draw the correct ethnological conclusions from this 

abundantly documented general correspondence between the forms of the 
East German and North Austrian depot finds and graves, and in particular the 
Thuringian graves of the Aunjetitz type with the same in North Austria, we 
must follow the distribution of these graves in Central Germany more 
closely. 
Montelius lists from Thuringia only the burial mounds of Thierschneck near 
Camburg and Leubingen, district of Eckartsberga, the flat graves of 
Giebichenstein near Halle and Hedersleben (district of Aschersleben) as well 
as the Aunjetitz golden eye pin from Magdeburg. Including the two finds 
from Apolda and Bennungen described below, I am in a position to offer 
even more 


to be able to name more than thirty further Thuringian 
finds of the Aunjetitz type: 


1. Pegau in K6nigr. Saxony (collection in Pegau): Skeleton together with 
Aunjetitz handle pot and peculiar needle pierced at the neck, which I 
otherwise only know from the district of K6nigsberg i. N. from Hohenkranig 
(Mark. Mus. Berlin 4347-4348) and from Grabow (Mus. Frankfurt a. O.) 
(Fig. 39). 

2. Zauschwitz near Pegau: thick, round neck ring 
and tapered bronze awl on both sides, as from Trébsdorf, see below no. 10 
(Pegau collection). 

3. Kl. Korbetha "Grasliicke", Kr. Merseburg: Aunjetitzer Osennadel 
(Mitt. a. d. Prov.- Mus. zu Halle a. d. S. II, 53, Fig. 15). 

4. Spergau, Kr. Merseburg: one identical pin (collection at 
Weibenfels). 

5. Schkopau, district of Merseburg: an Aunjetitz pot (Prov.-Mus. Halle 
2147, 11). 

6. Flur Neukirchen, Kr. Merseburg: an identical pot without handle 
(Prov.-Mus. Halle 1964, 11). 

7. Kétschen, Kr. Merseburg: Skeletal finds together with two Aunjetitz 
handle pots, a tubular vessel, as they are common in Bohemia and especially 
in Silesia, and a vase like Pic, l.c., I, Pl. VIII, 1 (Mus. f. Vélkerk. Berlin Ig 
1159, 1173, 1157, 1152). 

8. Weichau, Kr. Naumburg: Eye pin next to skeleton (Rimpau collection 
in Anderbeck). 

9. Oberfarnstedt and Liitzkendorf, Querfurt district: one Aunjetitz pot 
each (Prov.- Mus. Halle; Mus. f. Vélkerk. Berlin I, 5544a). 

11. Trdbsdorf, Kr. Querfurf grave find with eye pin, knobbed ring, awl, 
clay vessel (Mitt. ad. d. Prov.-Mus. zu Halle II, 92£. ill.). 

12. Thieves' cave between Uftrungen and Breitungen, district of 
Sangerhausen: a pot with a handle (Prov.-Mus. Halle 45, ID. 

13. Hergisdorf, Mansfelder Gebirgskreis: eye pin (Eisleben collection). 

14. Dederstedt, of the same district: 2 Aunjetitz handle pots (Prov.-Mus. 
Halle). 

15. Bebra Forest in Schwarzburg-Sondershausen: skeleton in a mound 
together with a small, flat stone hoe, a large and a small bronze dagger and 
an eye pin (Mus. zu Sondershausen XXII, 3.) 

16. Meisdorf, district of Aschersleben: Aunjetitzer Henkeltopf (Mus. f. 
Volkerk. Berlin I g 484). 


17. Quedlinburg, district of Aschersleben: two identical 
Vessels (1: Verhandl. der Berl. anthr. Gesellschaft Fig. 39. 1897, 141, Fig. 5 
= our Fig. 30b; 2: Mus. f. 

Volkerk. I, 1392). 

18. Bérnecke, district of Aschersleben: a similar /. ,l||'/Illvessel next to a 
stool (collection at Blankenburg a. H.). . TO 

19. K6nigsaue, Kr. Aschersleben: Skeleton together with typical 
Thuringian open button neck ring and I, perforated stone hammer, as from 
Hedersleben (Mus. zu Wernigerode). 

20. Heudeber, Kr. Wernigerode: several typical handle pots (Mus. zu 
Wernigerode). 

21. Silstedt, district of Wernigerode: skeleton together with a typical 
handled pot and bronze dagger (A. Friederich, Beitrage zur Altertumskunde 
d. Gr. Wernigerode V (1888), 3, Pl. IV, 1-4; recently Prof. H6fer has 
uncovered a number of such graves here after kindly informing us by letter; 
the collection at Blankenburg a. H. also has two typical handled pots. 

22.  Halberstadt: a pot with a handle (Prov.-Mus. Halle 797). 

23. Derenburg, district of Halberstadt: a pot with a handle (Mus. zu 
Wernigerode). 

24. Bernburg: Handle pot with elongated skeleton in sand pit (Mus. 
Bernburg). 

25. Altenburg near Bernburg: 2 handle pots (Mus. Bernburg G. 10. 11). 

26. Baalberge near Bernburg: 1 pot with handle from a barrow (Mus. 
Bernburg). 

27. Kalbe a. S.: a typical handled pot and a hinged tubular vessel (Mus. f. 
Vélkerk. Berlin I, 2206. 2210). 

28. Salbke, Kr. Wanzleben: a typical pot with a handle (Mus. f. V6lkerk. 
Berlin Ig, 308). 

29. KI. Wanzleben, district of Wanzleben: Stool with typical pot with 
handle (Mus. f. Vélkerk. Berlin: new excavation). 

We thus see the distribution of these graves extending westwards from the 
White Elster, Saale and Elbe down to Magdeburg, but within Thuringia they 
do not extend westwards beyond the meridian of Sondershausen, at least a 
mound skeleton grave from Langel in Gotha belonging to this period 
already shows deviating forms in vessels and other grave goods, without a 
considerable time difference being able to be cited as an explanation. 
However, it would not be surprising if, on the basis of the Réssen style, finds 
related to the Aunjetitz graves should also appear here and there in western 


Germany; I have already discussed the characteristic northern point of 
Magdeburg and the internal reasons for this above (p. 47). 

The distribution of the Aunjetitz type does not lead from eastern 
Thuringia along the Elbe, but across the Fichtelgebirge and then down the 
Eger to the lower Vitava and upper Elbe. In southern and south-eastern 
Bohemia these graves are completely absent, but a path leads from the Upper 
Elbe across the Bohemian border area into southern Central Silesia, where a 
colony of Bohemian stool graves of the Aunjetitz type is coming to light in 
increasing numbers between the Zobten and the banks of the Oder near 
Breslau. Since Seger has recently dealt with this in his description of the 
finds from Rothschlo&, Kr. Nimptsch,'** , only the other sites are mentioned: 
Ottwitz, district of Strehlen, Jacksch6énau, Sillmenau, Woischwitz, Weigwitz, 
Domslau and Kleinburg, district of Breslau. As far as tubular vessels are 
concerned, I must also mention the finds from Peterwitz, district of Strehlen, 
Guhrwitz, Polnisch Peterwitz, Wilkowitz, district of Breslau, these in the 
Breslau Museum, as well as from Gnichwitz, district of Breslau, and Ohlau, 
district of Ohlau, in the Berlin Museum of Ethnology; finally, I must add 
here the find from Rudelsdorf, district of Nimptsch. Nimptsch, which is 
neither a depot find, nor does it belong to a more recent period, as Mertins 
believes, but must come from a genuine stool grave; Bohemian and other 
side pieces are available for the rare vessel form. The find from Rudelsdorf is 
particularly important due to its rich amber decoration, in which it 
corresponds with the similar and simultaneous finds from Weigwitz, district 
of Breslau, and Zedlitz, district of Steinau. As here, amber is also found in 
abundance in Bohemia in Aunjetitz stool graves, and just as the Aunjetitz eye 
pin is typical in Bohemia, we also find it in Silesia. However, both amber 
and eye pin are missing in Moravia and the rest of Austria-Hungary, even 
where Aunjetitz graves are present. Amber, which has been found in West 
Prussia, Poznan and Galicia since the Stone Age in accordance with the 
Indo-European expansion, only appears in Silesia, Bohemia and the 
Kingdom of Saxony, here in the deposits of Jessen near Lommatzsch and 
Zehren near Meissen, in the earliest period of the Bronze Age. It is 
noteworthy that it was found around this time in Silesia, Poznan (depot finds 
from Woyciechowo and Wonsosz, Kr. Schubin, Poln. Presse, Kr. Kosten; 
grave of Skarbienice, Kr. Znin) and West Prussia (grave of Bruss, Kr. 
K6nitz), is relatively more common than on the Elbe, if we disregard 
Schleswig-Holstein. In Thuringia it certainly only appears in the first period 
in the grave of Apolda described above (p. 80, note 133), perhaps also in a 


Skelctt grave of Auleben-Soolberg (Mus. in Nordhausen), but the find report 
here is not clear or at least not sufficiently known to me. Given the extent of 
the Indo-Germanic population as far as the mouth of the Vistula, as I know it 
to be at this time, it would not be impossible that the amber of the Samland, 
where we found a stone in Wiskiauten, Kr. Fischhausen, at the top of a Stone 
Age hill, where we find an excellent representative of the Early Bronze Age 
stool graves not mentioned by Montelius, together with a Moravian bronze 
roller pin and a thin-handled bronze chisel "with feathered decoration", could 
have been temporarily and to a small extent involved in international trade, 
which was still mainly supplied from the western Baltic coast. The theory of 
the exchange of amber for Hungarian-Transylvanian gold spirals, as put 
forward by Soph. Miiller and Olshausen and has since been generally 
accepted, is already refuted by the absence of amber in Austria-Hungary 
outside Bohemia, but is completely impossible for the Early Bronze Age, 
where gold spirals are found in northern Germany but not in Hungary and 
Transylvania. 

The Aunjetitz stools are fairly evenly distributed across Moravia, 
especially in the areas around Olomouc, Prerau, Brno, Moravian Kromau, 
Znojmo, Nikolsburg, Gaya, and then in Lower Austria north of the Danube, 
whose relevant stool graves have been briefly discussed by Matth. South of 
the Danube, such finds in Austria are likely to occur only exceptionally. On 
the other hand, there are two sites in the immediately adjacent Hungarian 
county of Wieselburg: Jessehof and Gattendorf, the former of which contains 
pure Aunjetitz graves, the latter graves from the end of the first period of the 
Bronze Age. 

A coherent consideration of the origin, the typological transformation, the 
exact chronological position and the extent of the distribution of all these 
discussed types of the first part of the first period of the Bronze Age in 
conjunction with the further development of these types in Germany and 
northern Austria together with Hungary during the second and third period 
necessarily leads to the conclusion that at the beginning of the first period, 
i.e. at the beginning of the second millennium BC, a movement of peoples 
from north to south, mainly from the Elbe and Saale rivers to northern 
Austria (Bohemia, Moravia, Lower Austria), but also from the Oder region 
to the east and southeast, as we shall see shortly. The graves of the Aunjetitz 
type show not only Nordic bronzes but also pottery foreign to the north, thus 
testifying to a new mixture of Nordic Indo-European and Middle German 
non-Indo-European tribes. And these new tribes immediately spread 


southwards via Austria as far as Bosnia, as we saw from the multiple 
occurrences of the ribbed cuff bracelet in barrows from Glasi- nac, which 
could just as well have been uncovered in Mecklenburg or in the Oder region 
(see p. 67 above). We can, I believe, assume that the Aunjetitz graves, 
together with related 

According to the findings in Austria, this can be traced back to the 
beginnings of the Illyrian-Greek tribes, who soon crossed the Danube as a 
whole and expanded further and further southwards in the course of the 
Bronze Age. The separation of the Greeks from the Illyrians may then have 
been due to the fact that the tribes on the Adriatic, who were not at the 
forefront, spread out to sea along the west coast of the Balkan peninsula and 
occupied the western half of Greece ahead of the inland tribes, from where 
they only later conquered the eastern half and the entire area of the Aegean 
Sea. 

An emigration of the tribes that the Aunjetitz graves have left us to the 
south is also suggested by the fact that we find a relatively sparse settlement 
in Austria north of the Danube during the second period of the Bronze Age, 
i.e. from the 16th to 14th century. The conditions in Bohemia have a striking 
effect here. The area of the Aunjetitz graves in northern Bohemia becomes 
empty from now on, whereas in southern Bohemia, which was virtually 
empty in the first period as well as in the entire Stone Age, burial mounds 
appear during the second and especially the third period of the Bronze Age, 
the latter of which falls in the 14th-12th century, whose cultural content 
coincides with that of the contemporary, neighboring Bavarian burial 
mounds and therefore seems to speak for an immigration from Bavaria to 
southwestern Bohemia. The situation is not much different in Lower Austria. 
Here, too, the graves north of the Danube disappear almost completely in the 
second and third periods, but appear in greater numbers south of the Danube 
from the end of the first period (Greinsfurth, Leobersdorf) in the second and 
especially in the third period . 

East Germany is even more striking in this respect. Here we know of the 
richest depot finds in large numbers from the first section of the first period 
of the Bronze Age, as well as individual finds and graves, the latter, of 
course, more numerous only in Silesia. But already from the later section of 
the first period, which is characterized by the first appearance of long swords 
and spearheads, by celts with slightly higher edges or slight heels, pierced 
ball-headed needles with twisted necks, the finds in the Oder and Vistula 
region are almost completely missing: mention should be made of the sword 
from Neuendorf, Kr. Lauenburg in Hinterpommern, which was probably 


fitted with ring rivets (see above p. 61, note 55), a long sword with ring 
rivets from the Warta river (Berliner Mus. f. Vélkerkunde Id, 1546) and the 
pierced needles from StoBdorf, Kr. Luckau (p. 74). 

If we look at the individual landscapes, then for Silesia, apart from the 
rich copper finds here as in Poznan, which are described in "Schles. Vorzeit" 
Vol. VI, 170. 172, Pl. VII; Vol. VI, 296 ff. under No. I, 1-7 and No. II, 4-5; 
Vol. VII, 237 and Neue Folge Vol. I, 5ff, 15ff. listed finds of the Breslau 
Museum together with those of Karzen and Senitz, as well as the Berlin finds 
of Glogau and Schénau, Kr. Glogau, in total 9 sites of cemeteries or single 
graves, 12 larger depot finds and 3 single finds, to which from the second 
period at most 2 sites of graves (Schles. Vorz. VI, 345, Helenental near 
Lublinitz is uncertain and may still belong to the first period; VII, 348, no. 
11, barrows at Schimmelwitz, Kr. Trebnitz) and 3 individual finds (sword 
from Damsdorf; bracelet from Seschwitz; Celt from Gr. Tinz: Schles. Vorz. 
VII, 348). It is the same in Posen, where there are almost 30 


divisions. If a country lacks the equivalent of one of the periods established 
by Montelius, then either a gap in settlement or a gap in the research must 
be assumed; however, such gaps should not be ignored and strange periods 
should not be constructed in a vague manner on an inadequate basis, which 
do not correspond to any of the known periods. 

Finds of the first period - mostly larger depot finds and only one grave 
(Kazmierz-Gorzewice, district of Samter, grave 49: see above p. 64) - only 7 
certain finds of the second period, including 6 individual finds, no depot find 
and only one grave, a skeleton grave, which is also very remarkable in that it 
contains a younger, six-spoked wheel pin (find location: Mogilno; Mus. 
Bydgoszcz 771). 

The number of finds from the second period from West Prussia, eastern 
West Pomerania and the Neumark is hardly worth mentioning. Only when 
we come to the administrative district of Szczecin and near the Rega, with 
the districts of Regenwalde, Saatzig, Naugard, Pyritz and Greifenhagen, do 
we find more abundant finds from the second period, especially large depot 
finds. Here begins the area that has always been inhabited by Germanic 
tribes and never lost its Germanic population until the Migration Period, an 
area that I already proved years ago to be the original Germanic homeland 
and whose southern border runs from Schwedt a. O. via Angermiinde, 
Eberswalde, Spandau, Potsdam, Brandenburg, Genthin, Burg, Méckern, 
Gommern to Magdeburg and then northwest along the Ohre and Aller rivers 
to the Weser. Since the second half of the first period of the Bronze Age, the 


Germanic tribes have not made any major advances into eastern, central or 
southern Europe from this area for more than a millennium, and it was only 
at the beginning of the Iron Age that a new Germanic conquest of eastern 
Germany began, although this did not come from the north Germanic tribes 
but from the Scandinavian Germanic tribes'*° . So anyone who does not, as 
should always be done in future, call the Indo-Europeans of the Indo- 
European original homeland only Germanic, must necessarily speak of 
"Germanic", not "pre-Germanic", as the linguists like to say, from the time 
mentioned, the end of the first Bronze Age period, in the designated northern 
German area together with Scandinavia. 

Another curious phenomenon of the settlement conditions in eastern 
central Germany must be mentioned here, namely the conspicuous gap that 
is noticeable between the upper and middle Oder on the one hand and the 
Saale, or more correctly the White Elster, Saale and Elbe on the other, south 
of a line from Magdeburg via Burg, Genthin, Potsdam, Berlin to Frankfurt a. 
O., i.e. in southern Brandenburg and the Kingdom of Saxony, both 
throughout the Stone Age and in the first two periods of the Bronze Age (see 
above p. 35). In this large area we see within the group of the Stone Age 
Corded Ware only a narrow settlement bridge running from west to east, 
which connects Thuringia through the northern part of the Kingdom of 
Saxony with Upper Lusatia, while the Linear Pottery is essentially only 
represented in the Elbe valley from Riesa to Pirna. Conversely, at the 
beginning of the first period of the Bronze Age, where the northern boundary 
of the large gap is marked by the sites: Halle, Wolfen, Kr. Bitterfeld, Kalbe a. 
S., Magdeburg, Farsleben, Kr. Wolmirstedt, Dretzel and Tucheim, Kr. 
Jerichow I, Lehnin, Kr. Zauch- Belzig, Pfaueninsel and Schméckwitz, Kr. 
Teltow, Niederlehme, Kr. Beeskow-Storkow, Dahmsdorf, Biegen and 
Pillgram, Kr. Lebus, a narrow bridge of settlements of Silesian origin, from 
Saxon Upper Lusatia along the northern edge of the Kingdom of Saxony via 
the towns of Zittau, L6bau, GroBhanchen, Leutwitz, Taucherwalde, Seuslitz, 
Zehren, Jessen, Lommatzsch, Leisnig, and this is joined only by the area on 
the lower G6rlitz Neisse, which from the mouth of the latter into the Oder 
upwards to the districts of Kottbus and Sorau shows a strong settlement, 
attested by deposits and individual finds. However, this large gap becomes a 
complete void in the second period of the Bronze Age. The Kingdom of 
Saxony does not have a single find from this period, and in southern and 
eastern Brandenburg, outside the Germanic area of the second period 
described above, there are only two notable deposits from Werbig, district of 


Lebus, and from Mittenwalde, district of Teltow. The Museum fir 
V6lkerkunde in Berlin owns a bronze needle with a swollen, perforated neck 
and a spearhead from Werbig. More significant is the find from Mittenwalde 
in the Markisches Provinzial-Museum in Berlin II, 11783-11788. It includes 
two narrow, small daggers, each with two rivets, a straight, high-edged axe 
(Celt), a curved button sickle, a needle and a round-headed, broad-sided pair 
of tweezers with thick, straight lips, which are particularly characteristic of 
the second period and are found in the Germanic north, but also in southern 
Germany, especially in Bavaria, and in eastern France: all made of bronze. 

The result of this last observation is therefore that in the aforementioned 
large gap the sparse settlement of the Stone Age and earliest Bronze Age 
disappears much more thoroughly during the second period than in the rest 
of eastern Germany, especially in the Oder region. These conditions show 
that the outflow of the northern German population to the south during the 
Stone Age and Early Bronze Age took place mainly in the areas on both 
sides of the Oder and Saale rivers and that the southern middle section was 
only slightly affected. We are therefore dealing with two separate streams. 
Although the Aunjetitz graves in Thuringia and Bohemia, together with the 
small defection to Central Silesia on the one hand, and in Moravia, Lower 
Austria and V ieselburg County on the other, show only slight differences in 
culture (see p. 81 ff. above), I believed that they should be attributed to a 
population that migrated from the Saale and Elbe. Where did the tribes of the 
Oder region migrate to? One is inclined to think of Hungary, if only to 
uncover the origin of the only missing Indo-European tribe, the Thracian, the 
largest of all peoples, as Herodotus calls it, which seems to repeat the Indo- 
European division on a small scale through the emanations it sent from the 
heartland enclosed by the Carpathian wreath far into Asia Minor. For apart 
from the Dacians in Hungary-Transylvania, whom Herodotus calls by their 
Scythian name "Agarthyrses", this tribe includes the Getae in Wallachia; the 
Thracians proper south of the Danube; the Cimmerians, whose traces, 
according to Hub. Schmidt in the humpbacked urns from Hissarlik, which 
are partially identical to the Hungarian ones, but certainly also in the other 
pieces from the excavations there, such as an unused humpbacked um from 
Hissarlik, which can be traced back to Hungarian Bronze Age types. B. an 
unused clay mold for an axe of Late Bronze Age Hungarian type (like 
Hampel 32, 4 = period IV); finally the Mysians, Phrygians, Bithynians, 
Armenians. 

Unfortunately, I must confess that from the rich treasure trove of Bronze 
Age finds in Hungary, which Hampel's well-known work 'A Bronzkor 


emlekei magyarhonban' offers in its three volumes, I have not gained a clear 
view of the beginnings of settlement in Hungary and the beginning of the 
Thracians. If we disregard the Wieselburg finds of the Aunjetitz type, 
settlement can be recognized in three places in Hungary in the first two 
periods: west along the Danube to the knee near Waizen and in Pannonia; 
north along the southern edge of the Carpathians; south in the Banat and in 
Transylvania. In the early period of the first Bronze Age, only the depot finds 
from Stampfen, Kom. Bratislava (Hampel, Pl. 163) and Ungarisch- 
Altenburg, Com. Wieselburg (Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 1896, 79f.,Fig. 45), from 
the north only the North German sword staff blade from Kom. Hont, nothing 
at all is known from the south. From the later part of the first period, the west 
offers the depot finds from Sarbogard, Kom. Tolnau (Hampel, Pl. 223), from 
Puszta-Sarkany, Kom. Somogy (Hampel, pl. 222), a ring-riveted sword from 
Oedenburg (pl. 194, 1), a long sword from Ofen (pl. 180, 11); the north 
offers the find from Farkasd, Kom. Neutra (Pl. 131, 1. 2), the south the 
treasure finds from Ercsi and Also Czikola, Com. Unterweifenburg (Pl. 93 
and 247). Characteristic Hungarian types of decoration, which already 
appear in the first period, are only found in the west and south. 

The finds from the second period are much richer. Represented in the 
west are the counties of Bratislava (Hampel, Pl. 242 to 245), Gran (PI. 191), 
Pest (Pl. 36, 4. 5; 54, 7; 86-87; 225), Zala (PI. 134, skeleton grave), Somogy 
(Pl. 221); in the north the counties of GémGr (Pl. 94; 112-113; 115-116), 
Neograd (Pl. 37, 1. 2; 52; 70, 3. 9), Heves (PI. 38, 1. 2); Borsod (PI. 18, 6), 
Abauj (PI. 162), Ung (Pl. 18, 4), Bereg (Pl. 199), Szabolez (PI. 234;, Szatmar 
(Pl. 82); in the south the counties of Bekes (PI. 84, 133), Czongrad (PI. 185), 
Torda-Aranvos (Pl. 165), Bacz- Bodrog (Arch. Ert. 1885, 394). There are 
hardly any significant cultural differences between the various regions of 
Hungary in this second period. However, the fact that we are dealing with an 
offshoot of the Nordic Bronze Culture of the first period in Hungary is 
proven not only by the predominant similarities of the individual types of 
Hungary, in the first period with Germany and Austria in general, in the 
second more with the western neighbouring areas on the middle and upper 
Danube, but also by the fact that the peculiar Hungarian types, as we have 
seen above in the characterization of the first period of the Bronze Age of 
eastern Germany, are in part, only further developments of North German 
types of the first period. Unlike in the first period, in the second the north of 
Hungary stands out strongly from the west and south in terms of settlement, 
and this is even more striking during the third period, to which the finds 


illustrated in Hampel Plates 77, 132, 135 to 137, 142, 145, 161, 175, 186- 
187, 192, 216-217, 220, 224 belong. 

The most remarkable phenomenon of the Hungarian Bronze Age in the 
third period, however, is that it now extends northwards over western Galicia 
to western Russian Poland, to central and lower Silesia and Posen as far as 
the Netzestimpfe and down the Oder through the entire Neumark to the 
border of Pomerania, westwards over Upper and Lower Lusatia, southern 
Brandenburg, the kingdom and province of Saxony to the Saale, Elbe, Havel 
and later even across northern Bohemia, i.e. the entire emptiness of the 
second period of eastern Germany, with the exception of rear Pomerania, 
western Prussia and the northern part of Poznan, with new populations, in 
many cases for the first time, but heavily populated everywhere, so that these 
new, foreign tribes in eastern Germany now came into close contact with 
Germanic tribes in the north and north-west and with Celts in the west. Their 
earliest northern boundary is best described by the boundary of the cremation 
graves, whether mound or flat graves, with the oldest forms of humpback 
urns and the typical accompanying features. On this borderline, I name the 
sites located outside Silesia and Posen: Wutzig near Weidenberg, Guscht, 
Guschter Hollander, Kr. Friedeberg i. N.; Ber- linchen, Kr. Soldin; Dechsel, 
Zantoch, Loppow, Landsberg a.d. W., Kr. Landsberg a. d. W.; Altriidnitz, 
Bralitz, Kr. K6nigsberg i. N.; Hohenfinow, Freienwalde, Kietz bei Wriezen, 
Werder bei StrauBberg, Kr. Oberbarnim; Gielsdorf, Kr. Niederbarnim; 
Gorgast, Kr. Lebus; Streitberg, Gr. Schauen, Wilmersdorf, Kr. Becskow- 
Storkow; Gr. Koriss, Blossin, Marienfelde, Kr. Teltow; Wtistemark near 
Zahna, Pretzsch, Kr. VC ittenberg; RoBlau a. E., Dessau, Oranienbaum, Burg 
near Bernburg, Zehbitz in Anhalt; Tornau, Kr. Bitterfeld; Annaburg, 
Grafendorf, KI. Réssen, Kr. Schweinitz; Eilenburg, Kr. Delitzsch; Plagwitz 
near Leipzig, Langenberg near Gera. I have called this people, who invaded 
from Hungary and Galicia, Karpodakin, after the closest related tribes of the 
Dacians, who in the first centuries after Christ still live in torn divisions in 
the Carpathian mountains and are called Karpen or Karpodaken. It is not 
possible or necessary to go into this in more detail here, as I gave a lecture 
on the prehistory of Silesia in Wroclaw in January of this year, which deals 
with these matters in detail and will be published when the opportunity 
arises. Even if these Kirpodaks had already disappeared from eastern 
Germany in Herodotus' time, it was not so long ago that members of the 
great Thracian family of peoples had traveled from Berlin through eastern 
Germany, Hungary, Turkey and Asia Minor as far as the Caucasus, which 


explains his statement about the greatness of the Thracian people. 

We have come to the end of our investigation into the spread of the Indo- 
Europeans, for there is nothing to be said archaeologically about the blond 
Tamahus of an entirely Nordic type on the Egyptian wall paintings and the 
Amorites in Syria, who are of the same type and are regarded by some as 
scattered members of the Indo-European family of peoples. 

Finally, let us briefly review the results. We saw that in one of the later 
periods of the Stone Age, but probably still at the beginning of the third 
millennium, two streams of Indo-Europeans moved southwards 
(Kugelamphoren and Bernburg type), in the west along the Elbe and Saale to 
Thuringia, in the east up the Oder. Towards the end of the third millennium 
in Thuringia, Hesse and southern Germany, a variety of the Indo-Germanic 
people (Réssen-Albsheim type) emerged from the western tribe through 
connection with the foothills of the south-eastern European tribes 
(Bandkeramik), from which two tribes developed around 2000: the Italics 
and the Celts (beginning of the Bronze Age). Also around 2000, tribes spread 
from the Saale and Elbe rivers to Bohemia, Moravia and Lower Austria 
(Aunjetitz type), from which the Illyrians and Greeks emerged directly, the 
latter arriving relatively late in their homeland. Somewhat later (around 
1600) than the Illyrian Greeks, the Thracians seem to have united from 
scattered settlement areas to form a close-knit group within Hungary. Further 
east, the Aryans and the Slavs had already left eastern Germany by the 
beginning of the third millennium. Only in the case of the Aryans are we ina 
position to link our conclusions to historical data. The extravagant views on 
the age of the Indians in India, with which H. Jacobi surprised the world 
about ten years ago on the basis of astronomical calculations using a Veda 
passage, were soon refuted by Oldenburg and others, for whom the figure 
1000 BC still seems most likely as the time of the conquest of India by Indo- 
Europeans. Far older are the cuneiform records of Indian tribes in 
Mesopotamia, where the warlike people of the Cossaeans, whose language is 
closest to Vedic'® , came from the east via Babylonia and gave this country 
its kings from the 17th to the end of the 12th century. And in the west and 
north of the old Babylonian empire sat the likewise Indian Metani, whose 
empire in the 16th century encompassed the whole of Mesopotamia from the 
Euphrates to Nineveh, over which they fought with the emerging Assyrians, 
as well as parts of Canaan. In contrast, Iranian royal names do not appear in 
Asia Minor until the 9th century, and the Medes are not mentioned here 
before 835. Rost places the beginning of the Iranian ethnic shifts, through 
which the Medes gradually moved from their homeland in southern Russia, 


where we later encounter the Scythians, into the Assyrian sphere of vision in 
the 10th century, in the 15th century. 

It will perhaps have struck some people that I have passed over the 
Latvian tribes in silence, although they have long been recognized 
everywhere as an independent member of the Indo-European group of 
peoples, although, in order to save their antiquity, the Aestians of the Roman 
sources, whose name the Finnish Estonians have justly inherited, are falsely 
attributed to them as forefathers, although they are even supposed to have 
been indigenous to the eastern Baltic coast since time immemorial. 
Linguistic research, which in earlier times divided the Indo-Europeans into 
Europeans and Asians according to the misguided family tree principle, then 
divided the Europeans again into several families of closely related peoples, 
such as Italo-Greeks, Italo-Celts, Kelto-Germanic, Germanoslavic and 
Slavic, has long since abandoned this system and replaced it with a wavelike 
gradation of the kinship of the individual peoples or a system based on a 
mixture of family tree and V" ellen theory. Only the Slavo-Latvian linguistic 
unit has not been abandoned by linguistic research. And with good reason. 
For it is my firm conviction that the Latvian language and ethnic group is not 
an independent division of the Indo-Europeans at all, but a very late 
formation from the northernmost parts of the Slavs, thoroughly mixed with 
the Finnish tribes who were originally settled in the Memel region. It is 
incomprehensible from the outset how two Indo-Germanic tribes that have 
always been so far apart and only came into closer contact with each other in 
the Middle Ages, such as the Slavs of the middle 
Dnieper and the Latvian tribes on the Memel and Diina can show such an 
astonishingly close relationship in language and such a similarity in 
vocabulary. I don't know how the Slavists come to terms with these facts or 
whether they simply leave them alone. However, my conviction of the origin 
of the Latvian-Lithuanians is not based on linguistic considerations, but is 
dictated solely by archaeological conditions. From the Bay of Gdansk along 
the Baltic Sea we find nothing of purely Indo-Germanic culture during the 
Stone Age, rather the country was already under a double influence, an Indo- 
Germanic one along the coast from the west and a southern one from the 
upper Vistula. I see the Germanic influence in the deep engraving technique 
of the clay vessels, which, however, stand apart in the ornamentation (pit 
ornamentation) and form a common cultural area with the Livonian, Finnish 
and northern Russian pottery. Prussian-Lithuania shows an even greater lack 
of independence during the Bronze Age, where, in addition to a strong 


Germanic influence from northern Germany and a weaker Carpodacian 
influence from Poznan and Poland, there are only very slight traces of 
peculiar formations, which are also more reminiscent of the clumsy bronzes 
of Ural-Permian style than of Germanic types. At the beginning of the Iron 
Age (8th century BC), the Scandinavian East Germanic tribes were the first 
Germanic people to move into West Prussia on the right bank of the Vistula, 
leaving behind small stone cist graves in the style of the Pomeranian facial 
urn graves. During the first centuries of the imperial period, Gothic tribes in 
East Prussia, strongly intermingled with Aists, extended as far as a line from 
the eastern border of Samland to the south-eastern corner of East Prussia. 
That part of the Aistic culture which lies beyond this to the east and north has 
probably been influenced by Gothic culture, which extends as far as Finland, 
but has basically remained Aistic, i.e. Finnish: in addition to the special 
Aistic types, the great difference in the taste and fine workmanship of the 
utensils is again characteristic, on the Vistula and Pregel on the one hand and 
on the Memel and northwards to Finland on the other. When those 
northernmost Slavic tribes, to whom the Baltic Finns owe the earliest layer 
of their loan words , moved into the territory of the latter - simultaneously 
with the overall advance of the Slavs into Central Europe in the sixth century 
- the southernmost Gothic-Finnish territories were taken over by the Finns, 
The southernmost Gothic-Finnish areas from the W eichsel northwards to the 
Diina were penetrated by these Slavic invaders in such a way that the Gothic 
and Finnish-Aist languages perished here and a new language group of 
Slavic coloration emerged, while the old Finnish language was preserved 
further north in northern Livonia and Estonia. As far as the Aists had been 
Germanized by the Goths, the Prussian tribe now extended just as far, and to 
the north and east of them the Lithuanians and Latvians, who were only 
formed from pure Aists and Slavs, emerged. Anthropologically and 
psychologically, however, these new tribes retained the old Finnish character, 
hence their conspicuously strong passivity in political matters, which 
deviated from the Slavic way and as a result of which they "had to lament 
the demolition and restriction of their tribal nature on all sides" 
(Miillenhoff)'* . Hence, however, the constant similarities between the 
culture of the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Finland, after the 6th century 
up to the 13th century, just as striking as in the first half of the first 
millennium, and their contrast to the Slavic culture of the same period. 
Unfortunately, I cannot go into the matter in more detail at this time, but 
reserve that for later, but at least I did not want to withhold my opinion from 


the Slavists, which I have come to after many years of loving study of the 
East Baltic 

antiquities, where I began my archaeological studies fifteen years ago on the 
basis of Tischler's work, since the Riga Archaeological Congress of 1896. 

If, as I believe I have shown in my treatise, the rich insights into 
prehistoric conditions that we are gaining through archaeology and will gain 
even more richly and definitely in the future, should also convince 
prehistorians of the necessity of taking into account the ethological 
background in questions of the distribution of prehistoric types of tools and 
in all higher questions of archaeology in general, which go beyond narrowly 
limited local research, to consider the ethnological background first and 
foremost, to wider circles of prehistorians than I have so far succeeded in 
winning over to my conviction, then no one could be more satisfied than I 
myself. If, for example, Montelius states that the cultural relations of 
northern Germany and Scandinavia in the Stone Age point westward almost 
exclusively by sea, but that in the Bronze Age they first go up the Elbe and 
later use the Oder and then the Vistula as a connection with southern Europe, 
this is certainly true, but these facts remain dead to us if we know of no 
explanation for them. "Trade goes here and there" are, after all, mere words. 
The explanation for the fact that the northern tribes emerged from their 
isolation from the south and established direct contact with it overland is 
precisely the invasion of the Indo-Germanic peoples into central Germany 
and on to southern Germany and Austria-Hungary: only this made it possible 
for Nordic trade to take the route through the aforementioned river regions, 
which it has not now abandoned again. It was similar with the international 
amber trade, which originally originated in Jutland and the Danish islands 
and Scania, but remained purely local in East Prussia until the Germanic 
tribes, the general tenants of world trade in this branch, crossed the Vistula at 
the end of the Bronze Age, or rather at the beginning of the Iron Age (8th 
century BC), and seized the rich East Prussian material in order to bring it to 
the world market. 

I take it much less tragically when linguists and historians mistrust 
archaeology, for here it must be said that they do not even suspect what aids 
archaeology has at its disposal for providing evidence in ethnological 
questions, even if they have acquired a dilettantish knowledge of 
archaeological matters, as Joh. Steenstrup in Copenhagen, or speak like the 
blind man of color, as O. Bremer does in Halle, who, unperturbed by any 
specialist knowledge - he does not even know w' hat terms such as Stone 
Age and Bronze Age mean - rejects this science with an impartiality that is 


somewhat far-reaching for a university teacher, according to the principle: "I 
do not know archaeology, but I disapprove of it". Let the archaeologists not 
allow themselves to be misled by such authorities; here I, who have been a 
linguist and historian myself for long enough, can justifiably oppose my 
judgment and say that linguistic and historical research in prehistoric times 
wanders helplessly in the void without archaeology, but in historical times 
can never do without its help in correcting and finely elaborating its own 
results. 

Recently, however, craniology has even turned against archaeology, 
claiming that it is better equipped to determine events in prehistoric and 
prehistoric times than archaeology, which is only able to describe conditions 
and only those of the aristocracy. Without wishing to enter into a polemic 
about this bold assertion in general, I would just like to add a few words 
about the reasons why I thought I had to refrain from using anthropology. 
That school of anthropologists which has devoted itself with particular zeal 
to the study of the European races - there is also another school which has 
been measuring skulls day by day for decades, but considers it premature to 
summarize the results - never tires of speaking of three main races, the 
Nordic, the Mediterranean and the Alpine. The Nordic breed is long-headed 
with a narrow forehead, long, arched occiput, high forehead, long, strongly 
profiled face, strong eyebrow arch, non-protruding zygomatic bone, 
tendency to prognathism, significant height and is blond, blue-eyed and 
light-skinned. The Mediterranean type in southern Europe is also long- 
headed and long-faced, but has weakly developed eyebrows, short stature 
and dark complexion. Between these two breeds, which were closely related 
in prehistoric times, the so-called Alpine type with a round head, broad face, 
wide nasal opening, strongly protruding cheekbones, dark complexion and 
medium body size can be found throughout Europe in the Danube region, the 
Alps, northern Italy, central and southern France'® . 

Of course, these three races no longer appear pure anywhere today, 
especially not in the border areas of their distribution, but one of the three 
types predominates in each of the main areas indicated. Anthropologists 
further show that this tripartite division of the European human races was 
already present in Neolithic times. 

How are these races distributed among the various cultures, i.e. peoples or 
groups of peoples of the Stone Age? Throughout northern Europe, the Nordic 
long-headed, tall 


'85 In addition to numerous shorter treatises and lectures, there are three 
comprehensive works on the European races: Otto Ammon, Zur 
Anthropologie der Badener. Jena 1899; Will. Ripley, the races of Europe. 
New York 1899; J. Deniker, Les races de l'Europe. I. L'indice cdphalique en 
Europe. Paris 1899. 
type, not only in Indo-European Scandinavia and northern Germany, but also 
in Great Britain and northern France. On the other hand, we have seen that 
Hérnes easily assigns the Linear Pottery of south-eastern Europe to the 
peoples of the Mediterranean type. And indeed, in the Linear Pottery 
cemeteries of Rheinhessen, to which we owe the majority of all skeletons of 
this cultural group, we find the Midland type represented. In contrast, the 
largest Bandkeramik cemetery in Hungary, that of Lengyel, Kom. Tolnau, 
shows only the distinctly Nordic type. And yet, because the round-headed 
type had already penetrated as far as Western Europe in Neolithic times, we 
must expect to find it most likely in the Danube region, its access route from 
Asia and its main area today. Just as the Nordic type is already present in 
England and France before the Indo-European immigration and appears in 
Hungary in connection with the non-Indo-European Linear Pottery, it also 
seems to be characteristic of the likewise non-Indo-European group of the 
Central German Corded Ware, for in Bohemia the graves of the Corded Ware 
are always paired with the Aunjetitz stools, and that the latter are extremely 
long-headed and show the Nordic type, we know for Moravia through Palli 
ardi. The Aunjetitzer Hocker from Rothschlo®, Kr. Nimptsch, in Silesia, 
however, yielded skeletons with long skulls and long faces, but of dwarfish 
growth. We are thus once again faced with the well-known fact that although 
peoples are represented by cultural groups, they do not, even in the Neolithic 
period, coincide with certain races. However, we will only be able to talk 
about all these things with a little more certainty when we have a 
comprehensive work on the skeletal finds of the Stone Age and early Bronze 
Age in Europe, in which both the racial characteristics, namely those of the 
two long-headed races, are strictly differentiated and the archaeological 
conditions, i.e. the affiliation of the skeletons to a particular cultural group of 
the Stone Age or a particular period of the Bronze Age, are precisely taken 
into account. However, there seems to be little prospect of such a 
summarizing work appearing before hand. 

Just as little as with anthropology, which we hope will offer more in the 
future than it does now, have I been able to make friends for the time being 
with the attempts to assign specific names to the non-Indo-European peoples 
of southern, western and central Europe. The Ligurian question has been 


dealt with incessantly over the last decade since Miillenhoff tackled it so 
sharply from a linguistic point of view'®’ . The close relationship between 
Ligurian and the Indo-European languages proven by Miillenhoff has been 
interpreted by D'Arbois de Jubainville and more recently by P. Kretschmer'® 
as if the Ligurians were Indo-Europeans, which Miillenhoff did not claim. In 
my opinion, however, according to everything we know about the Ligurians 
in anthropological and cultural terms, there can be no serious question of 
their being Indo-Germanic. The researchers just mentioned have not even 
considered the possibility, which has become a conviction for me, that 
similar to the European races, the Nordic and the southern European 
longheaded, so also the European languages, of which the Indo-European 
original language is only a division isolated in the north, show a close 
relationship to each other, while Iberian as an African language and Etruscan 
as a language of Asia Minor have no points of contact with Indo-European, 
while the large group of Finnish languages in Eastern Europe has its 
hinterland in North Asia. The disregard with which the efforts of K. Mehlis'® 
to further our knowledge of the Ligurians have been rejected in some 
quarters has certainly been undeserved, despite the shortcomings of Mehlis' 
work in detail. The fact that in such a difficult question, where only the most 
careful and thoughtful linking of the threads running in from the most 
diverse directions can achieve a useful network, a first attempt does not 
immediately lead to the desired goal, can probably be excused. In all such 
questions it must be emphasized again and again for those who have not yet 
tried their hand at it, or who have done so only as critics, that it is not the 
individual fact, but only the connection of a series of facts, which either does 
not recur elsewhere or recurs in exactly the same way, that forms the 
decisive moment of ethnological separation or connection. The Stone Age 
burial form of the reclining stool, which is observed from Egypt to 
Scandinavia, is certainly not a distinguishing factor. Even the Linear Pottery 
with its accompanying phenomena is only in a certain sense. As with the 
Corded Ware, which looks quite different in Central Germany than in 
Northern Germany and Jutland, we will also be able to distinguish certain 
provinces of the Linear Pottery, if only we had the material united in a larger 
work in front of us and thus got to know it better. The most important of all 
the characteristics of the Ligurians given by Mehlis seems to me to be the 
anthropological one, i.e. the combination of the Midland type, Linear Pottery 
culture and burial as a reclining stool. However, as I said, we will have to 
wait for further finds and subsequent investigations and combinations. 


All in all, I believe that at the end of our investigation we can state with 
some satisfaction that the Indo-European question has, from the 
archaeological point of view, offered the most certain and detailed 
clarifications to date and need by no means move in the vague generalities 
beyond which Math. 

Addendum, September 1902. 


After completing my work, I came across the essay by P. Reinecke: 
Beitrage zur Kenntnis der frithen Bronzezeit in Mitteleuropa (Mitt. d. Wiener 
anthrop. Ges. 1902. 32,104ff.), from which, as well as from a treatise by K. 
Schumacher: Kultur- und Handelsbeziehungen des Mittelrheingebietes und 
insbesondere Hessens wahrend der Bronzezeit (Westd. Zeitschr. 1901,192ff.) 
and from last year's museography of the Westdeutsche Zeitschrift I could 
have added some finds of bronzes of the first period of the Bronze Age from 
Hesse to my lists. These new finds are of minor importance for the views I 
have presented, and since the points of view of those two treatises have 
nothing else in common with mine, the damage to my work is not great. - On 
the other hand, Prof. H6fer's remarks on the findings of the famous "Spitzen 
Hochs" near Latdorf, excavated in 1880, which he examines in a treatise 
kindly sent to me from the forthcoming "Jahresschrift fiir die Vorgeschichte 
der sachsisch-thiiringischen Lander" Vol. I, 39ff. (Halle 1902), are of greater, 
indeed far-reaching importance. On the basis of the most precise oral 
inquiries and a careful examination of all available written reports, Héfer 
comes to the quite convincing conclusion that Goetze's view that the stool 
skeletons with the Corded Ware were the lowest layer of the mound, and that 
the skeletons with vessels of the Bernburg type belonged to a younger layer, 
is invalid, but rather, if there is a significant time difference between these 
two layers at all, the higher age definitely belongs to the graves of the 
Bernburg type. The investigation of a mound at Baalberge near Bernburg led 
to the same result, where both the central chamber erected on the original 
floor and the eastern stone slab grave contained vessels of the Bernburg 
style, the latter also a grave with the two spherical amphorae already 
mentioned by me above (p. 34, note 13), which H6fer I.c. Pl. HL, 7. 8. 
mentioned above (p. 34, note 13), whereas on the western side, at the top of 
the mound, i.e. obviously from a later period, a thinly plated stone cist 
contained a stool with genuine Middle German Corded Ware. This means 
that the core work of Goetze's Stone Age research, i.e. the priority of the 
Corded Ware above all other Stone Age groups in Germany, has finally been 


overthrown, as was almost expected (see above p. 33, note 11), just as the 
"external work" of Goetze's chronology, the early placement of the zone 
beakers within the Stone Age groups, could not be seriously considered at 
all. It therefore remains essentially with the chronology established by Koehl 
(see p. 33, note 11), in which probably only the mutual position of the 
Corded Ware and RGssen types has to undergo a reversal. All remarks in my 
treatise in which the age of the Central German Corded Ware plays a role 
must be modified accordingly. Of course, one should not be deceived by the 
fact that the new knowledge about the late position of the Central German 
Corded Ware is initially only clarifying insofar as the so-called genuine 
Corded Ware no longer needs to be separated from the North German- 
Jutlandic Corded Ware, which, as I have shown above, has long been proven 
to be late, as I was forced to do in the above treatise. In Central Germany, 
however, the chronological-ethnological difficulties are increasing 
considerably due to the younger date of the Corded Ware. To consider the 
Corded Ware as a whole to be younger than the globular amphorae together 
with the Bernburg Tvpus, as Hofer does, is not justified because the globular 
amphorae, apparently through contact with the Corded Ware, have 
themselves partly adopted the cord pattern, which was undoubtedly not 
invented in northern Germany but in central Germany. Younger than the 
Bernburg type, however, is the R6ssen type, which on the other hand also 
emerged in part from the Linear Pottery. In Central Germany, therefore, we 
come to the conclusion that between the Linear Pottery on the one hand, 
which must now be placed at the same time as the oldest dolmen pottery, and 
the earliest Bronze Age on the other, there are three groups: Bernburg style 
together with globular amphorae, Corded Ware and Réssen style, without 
there ever having been any mutual contact between these groups in one and 
the same place: a very conspicuous phenomenon. Ethnologically, the 
position of the Corded Ware is now also not further clarified: it lacks all and 
any points of contact with the Linear Pottery; but also the view of the Central 
German Corded Ware as an emanation of Nordic Indo-European culture, 
which I (above p. 45) considered as conceivable, but provisionally rejected, 
and which developed its peculiarity in Central Germany and then gave off a 
weak back radiation to Northern Germany, I now find in nothing more 
probable. Rather, the Corded Ware remains a strange, late intermediate link 
that separates the various groups and periods of Nordic pottery in the north 
and the Linear Pottery in the south. Only a broadly based, careful study of 
these three groups, and especially of the badly neglected North German 


megalithic pottery, in terms of form, technique and decoration, can lead to a 
deeper understanding. 


Herbert Kuhn, Herkunft und Heimat der Indogermanen, in: Prrxeedingr of the Firat Int. Congre"" of prchistonc and 
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ORIGIN AND HELMAT OF THE INDO-GERMANIC PEOPLE 
From HERBERT KUHN 


A hundred years have now passed since Franz Bopp's |" sr- gleichende 
Grammatik. (1833-1835) appeared, in which for the first time philological 
proof was given of a close connection between the great Indo-European 
languages, Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slavonic, Gothic 
and German. Celtic, Old Prussian, Albanian and Armenian were only added 
later. 

Since that time, linguistic research has been trying to determine the place 
that was the original home of the Indo-European people. Since India is no 
longer assumed - which is quite impossible - the north of Europe has been 
named, then southern Russia, then Iran, depending on how the equations for 
birch, beech and horse are evaluated. Even today, the problem has not been 
solved and Feist states with resignation in the Reallexikon fiir Vorgeschichte: 
‘it is not yet possible to determine the exact location of the original seats of 
the Indo-European tribal people with the help of linguistic equations* (vol. 
VI, p. 58). 

However, agreement has been reached on some points in the discussion 
of the century. They are these: the Indo-Europeans cannot originate from 
India, the original population of India are the Dravidians, a Near Eastern 
race; they also cannot originate from Asia Minor, here we know other 
peoples until the earliest times; they cannot originate from Greece, here 
Indo-Europeanization only took place through the immigration of the 
Mycenaeans, later the Dorians, Ionians, Aeolians; nor can they be native to 
Italy, where Indo-Europeanization only took place through the Latins and 
Sabellians, both of whom must have immigrated during the Bronze Age, 
because the word for iron is different in Celtic, the language closest to Italic, 
than in Italic. Nor can they originate from Spain, where Indo- 
Europeanization was carried out by the Celts from the sixth century 
onwards, and later by the Romans. There is also unanimous agreement that 
they do not originate from France, where river and place names indicate a 


pre-Indo-European population and where the Celts have been migrating 
since the Bronze Age, nor from Britain, which also has a pre-Indo-European 
indigenous population and which was Indo-Europeanized by Celts and 
Germanic tribes. This leaves the area from the Rhine in the west, 
Scandinavia in the north, Iran in the south and the Don region in the east; 
this area is the Indo-European primeval area and the original settlements are 
sought within this area. 

If linguistic research could not come to clarity about space, then it could 
about time, and this through the equation for ore, metal, which in Sanskrit is 
called ayas, in Avestan ayo, in Latin aes and in Gothic ai, German ehern, 
from which it is generally concluded that the migration must have taken 
place before the Bronze Age proper, at the end of the Neolithic, so in the 
Neolithic the people must still have been unified. 

But this conclusion has been the basis of all errors. The occurrence of the 
word in Indian only proves that the migration to India took place at the 
beginning of the metal age, but not that at that time the people were still 
undivided, the term may have migrated later, with the new material, the term 
may also be ancient and originally have meant something else, or if it really 
meant 'metal', then it may have been the unprocessed metal in its natural 
state. 

This is the result of decades of research into prehistory: there is no 
Neolithic people who would have been the original Indo-Europeans; in the 
Neolithic, Europe is already divided, the peoples are already divided. 

The Bell Beaker culture, for example, cannot have been the original 
culture; its extent, beginning with southern Spain, includes the Rhone and 
Rhine regions, England and Sicily, southern Germany and Hungary, but does 
not reach the Baltic countries, which belong to the oldest, most unchanged 
Indo-European tribes, and only in a few points the Germanic area around the 
North and Baltic Seas. 

The Michelsberg culture (pile-dwelling culture) comprises only the 
northern Alpine region, Rhineland and Rhénland, it has no expansive 
tendencies at all and can in no way be considered as a primitive people. 

The Nordic megalithic culture is also without strong expansion tendencies 
in the Neolithic, it radiates to Poland in the subgroup of spherical amphorae, 
to Silesia and Bohemia with the collar flasks and funnel beakers, to the 
Rhineland in the Réssen group, it never really penetrates the Linear Pottery 
area. It is also out of the question. 


The Linear Pottery only covers the Danube area as far as the Rhine and 
downstream to the Lower Rhine, it does not reach the megalithic area at all, 
nor the Baltic countries, nor can it represent the primitive people. 

The ridge pottery of the East again does not reach into Central Europe, 
where Indo-Europeans later lived everywhere. 

This leaves only the Corded Ware, which Schuchhardt actually regarded 
as the forefather of the Indo-Europeans. But even that is impossible. It 
certainly had the greatest expansion, from central Germany to the Rhine in 
the west, to the Baltic countries in the north, to southern Russia in the south- 
east. But it does not penetrate the Linear Pottery culture of the south-east, or 
does so weakly that it could not have transformed the entire language; the 
same is the case with the Baltic countries and East Prussia. According to the 
more recent findings of German, Balkan and Russian researchers, the 
Corded Ware originated in southern Russia and moved rapidly through 
Central Europe as far as Schleswig-FI ols tein. 

Thus there is no Neolithic culture that permeated the entire Indo- 
European circle, the primeval area, mentioned above, and above all none 
that penetrated from Iran or southern Europe to central and northern Europe. 
And after the Neolithic, in the Bronze Age, the unity of the people can no 
longer be sought; from this time we already know the Germanic tribes, the 
Celts, the Mycenaeans, the Mitanni. 

Thus I would like to state, and for the first time clearly at this point, that 
no Neolithic people can represent the original people of the Indo-Europeans, 
and that the problem has been shifted in its basis by linguistic research. The 
solution has been prevented for so long by lumping together the Indian 
migration and the question of the original homeland. In reality, the equation 
for metal only says something about the period of migration to India, but not 
about the original homeland and the undivided people. It certainly no longer 
existed in the Bronze Age, but neither did it in the Neolithic, where it has so 
far been sought alone. It can only have existed in the time before that, in the 
Palaeolithic, and indeed, only in this period did Europe still have a unified 
face, a unified structure; in the Neolithic the people is already divided. 

In the Europe of the Ice Age there are two cultures, the Franco- 
Cantabrian and the Capsian; the Capsian has the southern peninsulas, Spain 
and Italy, i.e. precisely the old non-Indo-Germanic areas, so it can only be 
the non-Indo-Germanic culture, whereas the Magdalenian must represent the 
Indo-Germanic. 


When I first drew the maps of the distribution of Magdalenia, I was 
struck by its coincidence with the ancient Indo-European area, Magdalenia 
encompassing Central Europe, the east to the Don, but also southern France 
and northern Spain as well as southern England. But how did the 
relationship change in the Mesolithic? The Capsian, the non-Indo-European 
culture, advances victoriously as Tardenoisia with microliths, without 
harpoons and long blades, it conquers the whole of France and England and 
moves along the Rhine to Northern Europe. Next to it, however, were the 
Mesolithic cultures that continued the Magdalenian tradition: Ellerbek and 
Maglemose, Ahrensburg, Schaalsee and the Havel cultures. All these 
cultures, with long blades or even harpoons, are inconceivable without the 
Magdalenian tradition. Magdalenia moved northwards at the end of the Ice 
Age, Tardenoisia followed suit in a strong expansionist drive, it occupied the 
whole of France and England, advanced far to the north - this is the only 
way to explain the non-Indo-European words in Germanic -, it became 
native to southern Germany and extended far into Hungary. However, the 
central area, the Indo-European region, the Rhine to the Don, southern 
Sweden to southern Russia, has remained essentially fixed and so it is that 
the Neolithic cultures of this area, the Megalithic culture, Corded Ware, 
Linear Pottery, are all linked to the Palaeolithic, they all have long blades, 
rarely microliths, long blades until the end of the Neolithic, long blades that 
are inconceivable at all without the advance of Magdalenia. All these 
cultures have their roots in Magdalenia, they have absorbed the few 
Tardenoisian elements, as can be seen from the language, which goes back 
to a common primordial root, a root that can only have been in the 
Palaeolithic. 

This is also the area of the Indo-European indigenous people. It is the area 
of Magdalenia, increased by the ice-free land of the north, reduced by the 
territory conquered and later held by the Tardenoisie: France, the Rhine 
region, southern Germany, England. Bohemia and Moravia remained part of 
Magdalenia, from where it advanced as Linear Pottery and conquered 
southern Germany. The north also remained in Magdalenia, where the 
Megalithic culture developed with its daughter cultures and Corded Ware. 
The Neolithic cultures of Spain and France, on the other hand, still bear 
microliths, Tardenoisian forms, into the Late Neolithic; they are linked to the 
Capsian, to the non-Indo-European population, also of white race, still 
related to the Mou- sterian, later developed separately. 


The Germanic peoples developed from the Nordic cultures, the Baltic and 
East Prussian special cultures, such as the Zedmar culture, apparently 
developed into the Balts; the origin of the Slavs is still obscure, perhaps it 
lies in the mixture of the globular amphorae with Mesolithic indigenous 
Eastern cultures. However, all three groups are internally connected, as 
already recognized by Schleicher's language family tree in 1861. On the 
other hand, there are the southern Indo-Europeans, who represent a large 
Group, the Linear Pottery, developed from the south-eastern European facies 
of Magdalenia. The Celts in southern Germany, the Italics in Carinthia and 
the Greeks in the northern Balkans emerged from the Linear Pottery, which 
is the only way to explain the linguistic connections between these three 
peoples; the southern Russian Linear Pottery sent a stream to Iran and India, 
which also explains the similarities between Aryan and Greek. The ideas of 
Schleicher, who recognized two roots, the Germanic-Slavic-Baltic and 
secondly the Ario-Greek-Italo-Celtic group, are confirmed. In contrast to 
this division, the division into kentum and satem languages is not of decisive 
importance, as the occurrence of a kentum group, To-charian, in the far east 
proves. The division (kentum Germanic, Celtic, Italic, Greek; satem Baltic, 
Slavic, Aryan) only proves that the Aryans must have originally lived far to 
the south of Russia, close to the Slavs. 

The overall result is thus new, if the theory presented is correct: 

1. Linguistic research was mistaken when it sought the undivided people 
in the Neolithic. It does not belong to the Neolithic, but to the Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic. 

2. The people of the Franco-Cantabrian culture, Aurignacia to 
Magdalenia, are the undivided people of the Indo-Europeans, increased in 
the Mesolithic by the ice-free areas of the north, reduced by the closed areas 
of Tardenoisia: France, southern Germany, England. 

3. The Capsian with the subsequent Tardenoisie is the non-Indo- 
European population of Europe. It made strong inroads at the end of the Ice 
Age and was restricted to France, England and the three southern peninsulas 
in the High Neolithic. This area in particular is linguistically considered to 
be originally non-Indo-European. 

4. The two main branches growing out of the epipaleolithic cultures of 
the Palaeolithic with blades and sometimes harpoons are the Nordic culture 
(Corded Ware, Megalithic Culture and daughter groups: Walternienburg- 
Bernburg, Schénfeld, R6ssen, Burg-Molkenberg, Globular Amphorae) and 


secondly the Linear Pottery. The Celts emerge from the Linear Pottery in 
connection with the Bell Beaker people (non-Indo-European), the Italics 
(Terremarians) in connection with the Michelsberg people, and the Greeks in 
connection with the Corded Ware people. The Aryans (Iranians and Indians), 
who originally had contact with the Slavs, emerged from the eastern group. 

5. The Nordic culture became the Germanic peoples, the Zedmar and 
coastal cultures perhaps the Balts; the origin of the Slavs is still unclear. 
Comb pottery seems to be the root of the Finns. 

6. The original seats are the entire area from southern Scandinavia to the 
Alps, from the Rhine to the Don. There was therefore no significant shift 
from the original seats. The Aryans, as the southeasternmost peoples, moved 
to the southeast, the Greeks and Italics, as the southernmost peoples, to the 
two peninsulas, the western Celts to the west, and the eastern Slavs to the 
east. The Germanic and Baltic peoples have retained their seats to the 
present day. 

7. The Mesolithic is divided into two main cultures, one continuing the 
tradition of Magdalenia, the other that of Capsia in Tardenoisia, the first with 
long blades and sometimes harpoons, the second with microliths and cross- 
edged arrowheads. The first still contains the undivided Indo-European 
people, which split in the Neolithic. 

8. The Mesolithic continues backwards with Magda- Idnien facies into 
the pure Magdaldnien and further into the Aurignacian. The Aurignacian is 
therefore the oldest tangible unit of Indo-European man. 

9. The primordial language and culture of the Indo-Europeans developed 
by linguistics does not cover these earliest times, but rather mixes different 
times without clearly separating the epochs. Equations of the Aryan and 
Slavic languages, for example, were unquestioningly placed next to 
equations from Nordic and South Indo-European languages. The picture of 
language and culture must be worked out anew in such a way that the 
cultural states in the various periods of Indo-European prehistory become 


clear according to the equations and their temporal value. 


Tadeusz Sulimirski, Die schnurkeramischen Kulturen und das indoeuropdische Problem, in: LaPologne au 
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THE CORDED WARE CULTURES 
AND THE INDO-EUROPEAN PROBLEM 


By TADEUSZ SULIMIRSKI 


One of the most unclear questions of the Neolithic of Northwest and 
Central Europe is the Corded Ware. If one looks through the various 
opinions on its origin, classification, dating, etc., one can see that no cultural 
group has caused such a difference of opinion - and this among the most 
outstanding scholars - as the Corded Ware. These contradictions give rise to 
the idea that there must be a common error in the existing views which 
prevents the complete solution of this problem. 

If, when considering the question of the origin of the Corded Ware, one 
starts from the western find material and only considers the traces of western 
influences in the eastern cultures, one can certainly come to the conclusion 
that the Corded Ware originated in the west. However, if one takes into 
account all cultural phenomena of the eastern Corded Ware groups, one must 
come to the compelling necessity of assuming their eastern origin. In the 
following, I will provide evidence for the eastern origin of the Corded Ware. 

The Corded Ware cultures spread over large tracts of land from the Ural 
Mountains to the North Sea. It goes without saying that several local groups 
developed over such a wide area, which I cannot discuss in detail in this 
short essay. They are, by the way, so generally known that it is quite 
sufficient to emphasize their main characteristics, especially those which 
have hitherto tended to be ignored or explained from a special point of view. 

In my overview of these cultural groups, I will start from the south- 
eastern Polish burial mounds, which incidentally form the starting point of 
the present work and have, so to speak, prompted it. Due to the geographical 
location of this cultural group approximately in the center of the distribution 
area of the Corded Ware, on the border of the western and eastern groups, 
they are very suitable for playing a decisive role in determining the origin of 
the Corded Ware. 

The south-eastern Polish Corded Ware culture, characterized by barrows 
with stool burials, was studied by L. Kozlowski’ . Since then, however, their 
knowledge has been extended by several researches and excavations by J. 
Bryk* and my own‘ to such an extent that the conception of this group had 
to undergo a change. In my forthcoming work I have dealt with this south- 
eastern Polish burial mound culture in detail. Above all, this group must be 
completely excluded from the Bug culture, with which it is only culturally 
related, but not intimately connected. 


The south-eastern Polish burial mound culture underwent a lengthy 
process of development that has not yet been taken into account. 


* Kozlowski L., Mlods*a epoka kamienna w Pohce (Neolit). Lwow 1924. p. 
98 ff. 

> Bryk J.,Neolityc*ne kurhany skureyonemi w Kac/anéwce 
wpe.w. skalackim. Memorial book of Prof. D< metrykiew icz, Poznan 1930 - 
Id., Kurhany w Rusilowie i Krasnem. Proceedings of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences. XXXVI. 5. p. 17. Krakow 1931. - Id., Badania archeologicyne "- 
(jstapiuna Podolu. Proceedings of the Scientific Society in Warsaw. XXIV. 
1931. - Id., Zymcasoue sprawo’danie % badah archeologicynych w 
Bukéwnie. Proceedings of the Polish Academy of Sciences. XXXVII. 5. p. 21. 
Krakow 1932. The entire find material, except Bukow na, is stored in the 
pre. Institut d. Univ, in Lwow; Bukéwna in the vorgesch. Mus d Akad. d 
Wiss. in Krakow. 

* Sarniki district Bobrka, Kolpiec Btz. Drohobycz, Daszawa district of 
Stryj, Kulezyce szlacheckie and Ozimina district of Sambor. The finds in the 
vorgesch. Institut d. Univ, in Lw6w. 
can be excellently traced on the grave goods. The best representatives of the 
only stage of these barrows considered so far are those at Balice . Barrow 
VII is one of the richest. It contained an undecorated amphora with 4 cord 
loops, a small foot bowl of the Jordansmiihler type and also: 1 flint axe with 
a rectangular cross-section, 1 stone axe of the common type, 1 flint 
arrowhead, several flint scrapers, 1 bronze arm ring, 1 bronze pin, 1 bronze 
dagger and 1 small lead ring. These grave goods date the grave to the end of 
the First Bronze Age. Other Balice barrows did not yield any metal finds, 
but their other inventory is essentially the same as this one (Thuringian 
amphorae, bowls, beakers, stone axes and hammers, flint axes with a 
rectangular cross-section, flint daggers and knives). It should be noted that 
all the skeletons were found here in an outstretched position. Another 
representative of this later phase is the burial mound with a stool burial at 
Rusiiow® . No pottery was found here, only a flint spearhead, a large stone 
axe, 2 flint arrowheads, 1 scraper and 1 bronze ear pendant with a gold plate. 
Flint axes with a rectangular cross-section and stone axes accompanied by 
Thuringian amphorae, corded cups, bowls etc. were always found in many 
other south-eastern Polish burial mounds. Under such circumstances, the 
entire south-eastern Polish group of barrows could be considered to be of 
Late Neolithic or Early Bronze Age date and could be derived from the west 


(Thuringia). 

However, my last excavations (1932) brought new, older graves to light, 
namely stool graves in the shaft, in which the skeletons or the floor were 
strewn with red chalk. The only grave goods found were flint axes with a 
lenticular cross-section (Viervitz type), atypical flint knives and scrapers, 
and only once a perforated primitive axe made of soft stone. The pottery is 
extremely brittle and primitive and always shows cord decoration. The most 
common shapes are wide, sloping bowls with a spherical base and corded 
cups with a short neck and no developed base. The burial mounds 
investigated by W. Deme- trykiewicz and M. Roska, mistakenly regarded as 
settlements (terramars), belong to the same group. This group is 
characterized by the absence of amphorae, flint axes with a rectangular 
cross-section, well-formed axes made of hard stone, metal grave goods and 
stone packing of the graves. 

The ancient character of these graves cannot be disputed. The lack of 
metal grave goods and the presence of the Viervitz type of flint axe clearly 
testify to this. L. Kozlowski has traced the development of these flint axes. 
They developed in the Bug culture from the flint axes of oval shape with a 
thick, lenticular cross-section, which are known in the Campignia of 
Lithuania and Volhynia and were adopted from there by the Tumulus culture. 
Their date was determined by L. Kozlowski to be the second Nordic 
Neolithic period. In the barrow culture, where they appeared in a well- 
developed and meticulous form, they can be considered younger. In any 
case, they must be older here than the flint axes with a rectangular cross- 
section, as these very often occur together with bronze grave goods. 

There are no prototypes in the west for the two most common and typical 
ceramic forms of this older barrow group. The string beakers in the west 
only appear with a well-developed base, i.e. as a more highly developed 
form. In contrast, the string beakers found in the east make a more primitive 
impression, which I will emphasize when discussing these groups. The 
second typical form, the wide bowls without a developed base and with 
sloping, cord-decorated walls, represent a form that only has analogies in the 
East. They belong to the same type that Ayrapaa considers to be the local 
Kievan form. This type is so widespread throughout Russian ridge pottery 
that it can only be derived from the East. 

Based on these facts, it can be concluded that the south-eastern Polish 
barrow culture can be divided into an older and a younger cultural stage. The 


pottery of the older burial mounds is exclusively of eastern origin and the 
main object, the flint axe with a lenticular cross-section, was borrowed from 
the neighboring Bug culture. There are no western connections here. 

The younger levels present a completely different picture. Thuringian 
amphorae, cone beakers, flint axes with a rectangular cross-section etc. are 
found here, all of which indicate strong western influences. Under western 
influence, the typical stool position sometimes disappears in favor of the 
outstretched position of the skeletons, and the barrows, which are 
surrounded by a stone ring and contain skeletons in stone packing, become 
more frequent. 

As a result of these facts, a completely new conception of the Corded 
Ware cultures emerges. The south-eastern Polish burial mounds testify to the 
fact that there are indisputably two streams of the Corded Ware, a 
phenomenon that was previously not even suspected. An older flow goes 
from east to west; a younger one, which was previously considered to be the 
only one, moves in the opposite direction. 

However, this twofold flow of the Corded Ware cannot be traced in 
south-eastern Poland alone. It is very clearly reflected in both the eastern and 
western finds. If we move from the south-eastern Polish group of barrows to 
the next one to the east, we come across the Jackowica (Jatzkowitza) group. 
These are all burial mounds with reddish scattered stool burials or with 
skeletons in an outstretched position. Our knowledge of this interesting local 
group is based on the excavations of M. B' diowski'' . Once again, a long- 
term development can be observed here, from the oldest graves to the so- 
called Scythian cremation graves. 

In the oldest graves we find flint axes of the Vierwitz type (grave 37, 63, 
64 ), egg-shaped vessels (grave 48, 61, Pl. I. 1. V.) with a low neck or 
similar cord-decorated vessels with a better developed, protruding neck (Pl. 
II. 2, 4), corded beakers without a base (grave 55, 56, 74). In the younger 
graves, where flint axes with a rectangular cross-section are already found 
(grave 41), these ceramic forms already represent better-developed types 
with rich decoration showing foreign influences (PI. VI, 1, 2 and Figs. 17 
and 18 in the text). Stone axes are found in the even younger graves (grave 
49, Pl. IV. 2 and Fig. 20 in the text) and the often-mentioned ceremonial axe 
from grave 29 (Fig. 9 in the text) was found with an outstretched skeleton. 
This skeletal position never occurs in the older graves. However, it is 
frequently found in the more recent levels, in which bronze grave goods are 


a constant feature (grave 60, 67, 70, 71, 73 etc.). 

In the steppe cultures further to the east, a distinction is made between 
several stages of development, of which the pit graves (shaft graves) are the 
oldest. They occupy the northern part of the steppes. This group of cultures 
was recently characterized very well by A. Ayrapaa. It must be emphasized 
here that in the oldest graves, which are always barrows with reddish stool 
burials, there are no western influences and types. Flint axes and battle axes 
are missing here. The pottery reflects a close relationship with the Kievan 
(Jackowica) group. The typical form appears to be cord-decorated, ovoid 
vessels with a barely indicated neck (Ayrapad Fig. 142), which actually 
differ from the ovoid vessels of the Jackowica group only in the lack of a 
better-developed neck. 

The European burial mound culture furthest to the east is the Volga 
Steppe group. They are all reddish scattered stool burials. P. Rau 
distinguishes several stages of development here. The oldest shaft graves, 
and these are the ones we are mainly interested in, indisputably belong to the 
later Stone Age. There is no trace of metal here. Most of them have no grave 
goods at all, but their age has been established with certainty through 
reburials. In the younger graves (Poltavk level), egg-shaped vessels 
decorated with comb-stitching or string are found. There are also flint knives 
and blades, pieces of flint, bone tools and copper knives, awls, flat axes, 
hanging spirals and even bronze beads in the younger graves. 

The Corded Ware current coming from the west is sparsely represented in 
the steppes of Ukraine and southern Russia. It is mainly characterized by the 
globular amphorae and the Thuringian amphorae. Their late chronological 
position is attested by the occurrence of these types in the Bronze Age 
catacomb graves. 

If we now summarize the eastern Corded Ware cultures, it becomes clear 
that we are dealing here with a closed cultural group that underwent a long 
process of development. It also follows that this process and the phenomena 
occurring within this cultural group cannot be explained at all due to their 
Central European origin. The burial rite can be emphasized as the main 
characteristic of the oldest eastern graves. The corpse, sprinkled with red 
chalk, is buried in a shaft on which a mound of earth has been raised. The 
burial mounds furthest to the east (Volga steppe) have no grave goods. In the 
central (Donets) group, egg-shaped vessels, borrowed from the ridge pottery, 
can already be found. In the Jackowica group, further to the west, the ovoid 


vessel develops a short, protruding neck, which in further development leads 
to the emergence of the corded beaker without a developed base (Jackowica, 
south-eastern Poland). In the Jackowica group, the flint axe with a lenticular 
cross-section appears for the first time in the barrows, a type adopted from 
the neighboring Bug culture. It can therefore be stated that the further west 
one observes the older barrow culture, the more developed it appears. The 
further eastwards, on the other hand, the more primitive its overall character. 
The only conclusion that can be drawn from this is that the eastern barrows 
are the older ones, while those further west are the younger representatives 
of the same culture. 

If we turn to the western influences in the eastern cultures, it becomes 
clear that these influences are stronger in the west (south-eastern Poland) 
and weaker the further east they are felt. Their chronological position is 
attested by many finds. In south-eastern Poland they can be regarded as late 
Neolithic and early Bronze Age, in the Pontic lands they are noted only in 
the developed Bronze Age. 

The observation of these facts suggests that a twofold Corded Ware flow 
also took place in the west. I have attempted to follow the older flow coming 
from the east in the western areas and in many cases I have succeeded in 
distinguishing these older graves. This has shed light on the many 
uncertainties associated with the Corded Ware question. 

When we move on to the older graves in the west of the south-eastern 
Polish burial mounds, we first encounter a few such burial mounds in Lesser 
Poland south of the Vistula. North of the Vistula, the Miechow Corded Ware 
extends from'’ , which does not form a uniform cultural group. Here one 
encounters barrows (Gruszow, Kolosy, B“dziaki, Ciuslice’* ), which have 
not yet been systematically investigated, flat graves with stool burials and 
niche graves in the dwelling pits, which already form a younger stage. As far 
as these graves are concerned, J. Zurowski has established that the Corded 
Ware only appears here as burial pottery, while in the dwelling pits, to which 
these niche graves belong, only the megalithic and radial pottery appears. 
The Thuringian amphorae only appear in the latest stage, i.e. in the Zlota 
pottery. For the time being, it is not possible to distinguish the oldest graves 
belonging to the eastern current in this entire culture. 

The following Corded Ware group to the west, the so-called Marschwitz 
type, is also not a special culture. Here it is also very difficult to trace the 
older, eastern flow. However, the presence of older graves on mounds, which 


may have been covered with a mound in the past (Puschwitz, Rackschiitz, 
Rotschlo&), can be determined. In these stool graves, only typical Corded 
Ware forms and flint axes are found, while in the flat graves many mixed 
forms with handles, often without cord decoration, battle axes, etc. already 
occur (Petrowitz). 

A cultural group closely related to the Marschwitz pottery is the Oder 
Cord pottery. It was recently studied by E. Sprockhoff . He distinguishes 
three stages of development here, the oldest of which is characterized by the 
Jutish beakers with a strict profile. In these oldest graves, some of which are 
barrows (Pinov), pure cord decoration, reddish skeletons (Charlottenhéhe) 
and flint axes with a lenticular cross-section were found among the grave 
goods. Only in the more recent shallow and stone cist graves do other 
ceramic forms appear (spherical amphorae), whereby the typical string 
ornamentation is gradually replaced by the pine branch pattern or by the lack 
of decoration. In these later periods, flint axes of the Viervitz type are never 
found; they are replaced by battle axes and flint axes with a rectangular 
cross-section. E. Sprockhoff's opinion that the megalithic culture on this 
ground is older is based solely on the conviction that the megalithic culture 
must necessarily be the older one, but has no evidence in the find data. The 
ceramic types of the megalithic culture discussed by E. Sprockhoff only 
point to their Bronze Age origin (Vettersfelde, Niederlandin, Melzow). Their 
appearance in the stone cist graves and their relationship to the Aunjetitz 
culture also prove this. The assertion that the Oder stone cist graves 
correspond chronologically to the Scandinavian passage graves is 
completely unfounded. The megalithic culture appears as a foreign influence 
in the later stages of the development of the Odra pottery. It is precisely one 
of the factors, just like the Elbe megalithic pottery and the globular 
amphorae, which caused the gradual transformation of the Oder Corded 
Ware, as evidenced by its appearance together with the later degenerated 
Corded Ware forms. 

The core of the Western Corded Ware is formed by the Saxon-Thuringian 
culture, which is almost universally recognized as the ancestral culture of the 
entire Corded Ware. The barrow grave in its various forms is the typical 
grave form here. There are shaft graves, stone cist graves, burials in stone 
packs etc., the inventory of which can be traced from the pure Stone Age to 
the developed Bronze Age. Unfortunately, the exact typology and dating of 
the various forms has not yet been determined. 


One of the main grave goods of the Thuringian Corded Ware is the 
Thuringian amphora found here. However, an examination of the find 
reports shows that it occurs mainly in the stone box graves or those with 
stone packing, whereas it is only found very occasionally in the graves 
without stone boxes or packing (Atzendorf, Bliederstedt, Bottendorf, 
Poserna). If one now considers the conditions prevailing in the eastern 
Corded Ware cultures, one can be convinced that the graves without stone 
packing are generally older than those with stone packing. This is confirmed 
by the occurrence of flint axes with a lenticular cross-section, which are only 
found together with the true Corded Ware (Gleina, Latdorf, Buttelstedt). The 
flint axes with a rectangular cross-section appear in Thuringia at the same 
time as the spherical amphorae and, like these and the battle axes, continue 
to appear in the later Bronze Age graves. 

Apart from Thuringia and Brandenburg, the two currents of the Corded 
Ware can also be clearly observed in other countries further west. However, 
the older, eastern flow took two independent directions in Central Europe. 
One path led from the Oder Corded Ware along the Elbe to Jutland. In 
Jutland, the well-known burial mound culture developed, which is 
essentially no different from the eastern one. 
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Kurgan culture. The typical ceramic form of the oldest underground graves 
(shaft graves) is the curved beaker, the development of which we can 
already trace from the egg-shaped vessels of the Ukrainian steppe cultures, 
via Jackowica and south-eastern Polish corded beakers and or Corded Ware 
curved beakers. The absence of the Thuringian amphora proves that the 
second flow did not reach here and that the development of this culture 
proceeded quite independently of the first. 

A second path of the older flow led via Thuringia further westwards into 
the Rhineland. The oldest graves here are again shaft graves with stool 
burials in mounds, in which only the curved corded beakers with a tendency 
to form a pointed base predominate. The Thuringian amphora only became a 
typical grave offering in the later stage with cremation. 

The Corded Ware groups in Bohemia and Moravia remain to be 
discussed. The Bohemian Corded Ware is an unsightly offshoot of the 
Saxon-Thuringian group. The usual grave form here is the shallow grave, 
sometimes with stone packing. The vessels are generally the same as in the 
Saxon-Thuringian group. The older flow is not to be observed here. 

The East Moravian burial mounds cover the entire area of East Moravia. 
I. L. Cervinka distinguishes between several types of burial mounds. In the 
older ones there is always a stool burial, either in a special grave or on the 
level of that time, always without any stone setting. Two types can be 
distinguished among these oldest barrows. One type contains corded pottery 
(beakers, Thuringian amphorae, mortars similar to the Silesian ones), as well 
as many stone hammers. The second type of barrow contains banded flint 
axes, stone axes of the Silesian type, handle pots, engraved ornaments and 
often incrustation. Other barrows undoubtedly belong to the Bronze Age. 


The chronological sequence of the older burial mounds has not been 
established. The East Moravian burial mounds undoubtedly represent 
foreign immigration to this area, which came from two directions. Some 
arrived here from Thuringia via Bohemia, but the main mass probably came 
from Silesia or south-western Poland. Which of these two streams is older 
remains to be determined. 

This concludes the overview of the western Corded Ware cultures. In 
addition to the actual Corded Ware cultures described above, a whole series 
of smaller groups can be distinguished in which an extremely strong 
influence of the Corded Ware can often be observed, but which cannot be 
classified as actual Corded Ware cultures, but as mixed cultures. These 
include the Swedish residential culture and the Finnish boat-axe culture, 
both of which were influenced by the Jutland burial mounds. Under the 
influence of the Oder Corded Ware, the Corded Ware developed in East 
Prussia and spread further eastwards. This also includes the central Russian 
Fatianovo culture. On the Rhine, thanks to the influence of the Corded Ware, 
the Corded Ware beakers emerged, which then spread to England. 

Traces of the Corded Ware can also be seen in cultures further afield. 
They extend as far as the Swiss pile-dwelling culture, the megalithic 
Brittany culture and perhaps even to Spain. Cord ornamentation has also 
been found in Troy (Hissarlik). The Corded Ware had an extremely strong 
influence on the central German megalithic cultures and their descendants, 
as well as the pre-Aunjetitz culture and the Tripolje culture in the east. 

After summarizing the discussion of the western Corded Ware cultures, 
the following results are presented: In all countries, two separate essential 
stages of the Corded Ware can be identified. An older one is mostly 
associated with stool burials in barrows, with corded beakers and flint axes 
of the Viervitz type and with pure cord decoration. The second stage is 
characterized by the Thuringian amphora. It must be noted, however, that 
this Thuringian amphora not only did not reach Jutland, but also occurs only 
sporadically in the neighboring Oder Corded Ware. 

Thuringia occupies a special position. Although the older graves can be 
found here, ancient forms such as the Viervitz type appear here together with 
the amphorae. No sharp distinction can be made between the two stages, 
only a gradual development from the older to the younger stage. This fact, 
that the development of the older into the younger Corded Ware took place 
on Thuringian soil, led to the assumption that Thuringia was the original 


home of the Corded Ware. However, such an assumption is untenable if one 
considers the entire Corded Ware and not just its western groups. 

There is a complete lack of initial stages for the Corded Ware in 
Thuringia. It appears here with an already developed burial form, a 
developed burial rite and there are no older finds that could be regarded as 
its archetypes. The derivation of the Saxon-Thuringian culture from the Elbe 
megalithic culture is misguided. The Elbe megalithic influences are 
undoubtedly visible, but only in the more recent graves and by no means in 
the older ones. In assuming the Saxon-Thuringian original home of the 
Corded Ware, we are unable to clarify a number of accumulating 
contradictions, such as the disappearance of the typical Saxon-Thuringian 
amphorae not only in the distant areas of Eastern Europe, where they are 
only found sporadically in the very young graves, but also in the 
neighboring Oder Corded Ware and the Jutish barrows, such as the 
appearance of flint axes with a lenticular cross-section and the like, which I 
have already emphasized. 

Another’ c view, recently put forward by G. Eckholm’ ®, which sees the 
Jutland burial mounds as the ancestral culture of the Corded Ware, also 
encounters so many difficulties that it must be rejected outright. Even in 
their early stages, the Jutish barrows appear to be a well-developed, self- 
contained cultural group. The grave goods found in the older burials are 
already highly developed types, and there are no types of grave itself in the 
area of this culture or in Jutland in general. The derivation from the 
individual graves of the residential culture, as E. Eckholm attempts to do, 
cannot be upheld. Not only the lack of transitional forms, but also the fact 
alone that the residential culture is a distinctly fishing culture, while the 
barrows belong to a steppe people that avoids the waters and has no 
settlements, prohibits the assumption of such an origin. 

On the other hand, all the contradictions mentioned above, as well as the 
European conditions of the time in general, are completely clarified if the 
Corded Ware is derived from the East. The lack of Thuringian amphorae in 
many Corded Ware groups and in the oldest graves in general appears in this 
light as a self-evident fact. The appearance of the flint axe with a lenticular 
cross-section no longer needs to be presented as a "regression"*’ , which 
cannot be taken seriously. After all, it reaches the west with the oldest burial 
mounds and is then replaced by the Nordic fire axes. 

If we now consider the oldest Corded Ware cultures as a whole, we can 


see that they show great similarities across their entire distribution area. This 
distribution area of the actual Corded Ware cultures and the main directions 
of their influence are shown on the enclosed map; the secondary backflow of 
the Saxon-Thuringian Corded Ware has not been indicated here. 


»  Reallexikon-Ebert IX. p. 47 ff. 
3° Sprockhoff E., 1. c. S. 70. 
The burial form is typical and unique for the entire Corded Ware period. 


The corpse was buried in a squatting position in a shaft, after the former or 
the floor had been sprinkled with red chalk, and then the mound of earth was 
thrown on top. The sprinkling of red chalk does not only occur in the East. I 
have also found it in the older south-eastern Polish burial mounds and it has 
also been found in the Oder Corded Ware. As I have noticed in my 
excavations, the red chalk scatter was often so insignificant that it could 
easily escape the attention of the researcher. The burial mounds are usually 
lined up on hills, where they form large cemeteries. In the oldest burial 
mounds, both in the eastern (Volga group) and further west (south-eastern 
Poland), there are often only reddish skeletons without any grave goods. 
Where grave goods are found, a very primitive, slightly burnt-out pottery 
with a strong addition of sand comes to light. It is so brittle that most of the 
vessels are destroyed during excavation. These vessels were usually 
decorated with cord impressions. The egg-shaped, short-necked vessel with 
a rounded or pointed-oval base is typical for the east. The further west we 
go, the more we see how this vessel develops an increasingly longer neck 
and finally a protruding collar (jackowica). Even in the south-eastern Polish 
barrow culture, these vessels differ from the typical curved beakers of the 
Oder Corded Ware only in the lack of a base. The Jutish beakers represent 
the highest form of development with a well-developed base. The only other 
grave goods found in the east are flint points, occasionally copper jewelry 
and bone tools. To the west of the Jackowica group, we already see flint axes 
with a lenticular cross-section in the older graves. In the oldest Corded Ware 
graves, the Thuringian amphorae are missing everywhere, which, with the 
exception of Thuringia, never appear together with the flint axes with a 
lenticular cross-section. Also missing, except in Jutland, are battle axes, 
which only became one of the most typical grave goods in the later phases of 
development. Nowhere are 

settlements are known that could be attributed to this stage. It must be 
emphasized that the Corded Ware that appears in settlements does not show 


pure older Corded Ware forms. They can only be regarded as the product of 
Corded Ware influences on foreign cultures. 

The younger Corded Ware presents a completely different picture. The 
earlier uniformity no longer exists. It is divided into a series of local groups 
that have been more or less transformed in relation to the original types. In 
many groups, the typical barrow burial disappeared in favor of the shallow 
grave due to external influences. The stone cist borrowed from the 
megalithic culture appears. The typical stool position was gradually replaced 
by the elongated position and later by the cremation burial. While in the east 
these transformations are relatively insignificant, in the west we see a 
number of completely new, previously unknown grave goods. New vessel 
forms appear, such as conical beakers, jugs with handles and amphorae. The 
typical cord decoration was gradually replaced by engraved ornamentation 
and later the vessels even remained undecorated. The flint axe with a 
lenticular cross-section disappeared and was replaced by flint axes with a 
rectangular cross-section and the rapidly spreading battle axes and hammers. 
Bronze appeared alongside copper over time. 

The Saxon-Thuringian group occupies the main position among these 
younger Corded Ware cultures. It exhibits a strong expansion crate, which 
extends in an easterly and southerly direction, in some cases also to the 
southwest (Rhineland). It forms the second current that we have observed 
everywhere in Corded Ware areas. Its spread to the north was very weak 
(Oder Corded Ware) and it did not reach Jutland at all. This secondary 
phenomenon was previously assumed to be the only advance of the Corded 
Ware. 

The chronology of the two Corded Ware periods presents no difficulties. 
Despite the vast area they cover, the older graves are so similar that there 
can be no great time gap between them. Copper objects, which they 
occasionally contain, place them at the beginning of the Stone Copper Age 
around 2500 B.C. The second trend, that of the Saxon-Thuringian Corded 
Ware, falls at the end of the second millennium. The most recent cultures 
mostly date from the Bronze Age, i.e. after 2000 BC, as evidenced by the 
bronze objects and cremated remains. The end date of the Corded Ware 
cultures cannot be determined. In the west they all merged with the 
descendants of the Megalithic culture and probably with those of the Linear 
Pottery further east. On Pontic soil they lived on in a modified form until the 
Scythian period. 


The discussion of the Corded Ware cultures would not be complete 
without an attempt to give an account of the character of the population that 
these cultures represent. Characteristic features of the oldest stages that must 
be emphasized are the complete absence of settlements, the stool burials and 
the mounding of the burial mounds on the graves, the arrangement of the 
burial mounds on the mounds, the extremely primitive and careless pottery, 
the lack of typical tools that could be attributed exclusively to this culture. If 
we consider the sudden appearance of these cultures, which were initially 
very uniform, over a vast area of several thousand kilometers, we must 
conclude that they could only be cultures of nomadic peoples. 

Climate research*' shows that the climate reached its post-glacial drought 
maximum around 2500 BC, 1.e. in the period in which the Corded Ware 
appears. The whole of central and south-eastern Europe became a steppe 
area. The actual Corded Ware cultures can be found everywhere on loess, 
which, under the right climatic conditions, had a 
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typical steppe soil. The descriptions of today's nomadic peoples of the 
steppes of Central Asia confirm that, with their strong adherence to an 
ancient way of life, customs and cults, they did not develop their own 
industry and acquired all the necessary tools, monkeys etc. by means of 
bartering The same conditions can also be observed in the Corded Ware 
cultures. There is a lack of any standardized tools or weapons. Flint axes 
with a lenticular cross-section, such as the more recent battle axes or 
daggers, spearheads, etc., also constitute a foreign, merely adopted cultural 
asset, without mentioning pottery, which is inherently foreign to nomadic 
peoples. The constant adherence to the burial rite points to a strongly 
developed and uniform spiritual culture, a characteristic that is typical of 
nomadic peoples. Incidentally, the affiliation of the eastern Kurgans to 
nomadic peoples has never been disputed. However, the older western and 
central European burial mounds do not differ in their overall habitus from 
the eastern ones. Their bearers must therefore also have been a nomadic 
people. 


It is therefore clear that the Corded Ware cultures represent the trace of an 
enormous expansion of nomadic peoples coming from the east, whose 
influence was felt almost throughout Europe. The decision as to whether the 
starting point was Asia or south-eastern Europe remains undecided for the 
time being. This invasion took place around 2500 BC and mainly 
encompassed the steppes, which in the very dry climate of the time covered 
the whole of south-eastern, central and part of north-western Europe. 
Moving through uninhabited steppes, the nomads reached far to the west 
without encountering resistance. On the fringes of the steppes, they came 
into contact with the ancient populations. As evidenced by the mixed 
cultures, they overlapped these cultures that had previously settled here and 
had an extremely strong influence on the more distant ones. 

On the other hand, the subjugated and neighboring indigenous peoples 
also exerted a strong influence on the nomads. This can be clearly seen in 
the grave goods. The further west from the starting point, the more the 
cultural heritage of the burial mounds changes. The oldest graves of the 
Volga steppe are completely devoid of grave goods and at most contain 
pieces of flint. Later, the egg-shaped vessel appears here, which was adopted 
from the ridge pottery, as evidenced not only by the shape but also by the 
ornamentation. This marks the first contact between the nomads and the 
local population. It is possible that the string ornament was also borrowed 
from the Kamm pottery, which would allow us to assume its mass 
appearance in the large eastern Russian group. 

Further west, somewhere in the border regions of Volhynia and Podolia, 
the Corded Ware people must have come into contact with an older 
population, the Bug culture, whose cultural goods included flint axes with a 
lenticular cross-section. Flint working is completely foreign to the nomads, 
and the Corded Ware lacks any initial stages for the development of axes, 
whereas such axes are found in the Bug culture. Stone battle axes and 
hammers appear further west. They only became a typical addition in the 
more recent phases. The original development stages for these are also 
missing in the Corded Ware. However, they can be found in the western 
Baltic residential culture, or in the Kjékkenméddinger, where they 
developed from analogous bone and horn axes. Their mass occurrence in 
north-eastern Europe also gives rise to the idea that they are a common 
property of the Campigonia descendants. 

After reaching the aridity maximum, the climate began to become more 


humid. The hitherto dry steppes, on which the relatively few nomadic 
dwellers lived, began to present an increasingly favourable colonization area 
for the neighbouring peasant peoples and were gradually taken over by 
them. The megalithic culture, strongly interspersed with Corded Ware 
elements, gained more and more ground until the complete disappearance of 
the Corded Ware. Steppe cultures survived relatively longer in south-eastern 
Poland and even longer in the Ukraine and southern Russia, where they 
survived in a modified form into historical times. The Thuringian group 
occupies a special position in this process of decomposition. Here the 
Corded Ware continued to develop, underwent a transformation under the 
influence of foreigners, and then made a secondary advance of the Corded 
Ware in a new form. 

At the end of our considerations, we can ask ourselves which people the 
Corded Ware cultures just described could correspond to. As the finds show, 
these cultures played a considerable role in shaping the prehistory of Europe, 
as traces of their influence can be found in almost all countries. The answer 
to this question can be no other than that the Corded Ware cultures represent 
the archaeological equivalent of the advance of the Indo-European peoples. 

Ethnological research proves that the original culture of the Indo- 
Europeans has all the characteristic features of the culture of a nomadic 
people whose original homeland was in Central Asia. The linguistic data*® 
point irrefutably to the nomadic character and Asian origin of the Indo- 
Europeans. The linguistic convergences concerning agriculture occur 
exclusively in the European group of Indo-Europeans and are completely 
absent in the Asian group. The lack of common Indo-European expressions, 
as J. Charpentier demonstrates, for the sea, fish, etc., completely rules out 
the possibility of deriving the Indo-Europeans from the shores of the 
Western Baltic. Accordingly, the ethnological as well as the linguistic data 
are in full agreement with the prehistoric results in the view I have presented 
here. The historical data also fit in here. Chinese, Indian, Assyrian- 
Babylonian and Egyptian historical sources unanimously testify that the 
period around 2500-2000 BC was a time of tremendous upheaval for the 
nomadic peoples of Central Asia. From about 2500 BC, the Indo-Europeans 
begin to appear in Iran and Mesopotamia, and around this time they 
dominate India. Around 2000 BC, Troy II is conquered and the Indo- 
European-Hittite empire is established in Asia Minor. 

If we look at the spread and impact of the influences of the Corded Ware 


cultures in Europe, taking into account the information provided by other 
sciences (ethnology, linguistics, history), we can only come to the 
conclusion that the Corded Ware cultures must represent an archaeological 
testimony of the Indo-European peoples. These peoples invaded from Asia 
or from the neighboring regions of Europe around 2500 BC, dominating the 
steppe region of south-eastern, central and north-western Europe in the first 
stage and imposing their intellectual culture and language on the subjugated 
peasant peoples who had long since settled on the edge of the steppes. This 
domination of settled peoples by nomads is a phenomenon that has been 
observed quite often by ethnologists in other parts of the world. 

As confirmed by prehistoric data, this great nomadic invasion was only 
the first step in the Indo-Europeanization of Europe. The second stage was 
the advance of the Indo-Europeanized peasant population from north- 
western and central Europe, which in the course of time encompassed almost 
the whole of Europe, imposing the Indo-European language everywhere. 
The archaeological equivalent of these further expansions is represented 
above all by the Thuringian Corded Ware and also by the mixed megalithic 
cultures interspersed with Corded Ware elements and their direct 
descendants, the Lusatian and related cultures. 

Thus the Indo-European problem is finally decided in favor of the Asian 
origin. In order to fully clarify the overall picture, the racial problem must 
now be taken into consideration. An ingrained view consists in the constant 
identification of the concept of the Nordic race (Homo europaeus, type a. 
von Czekanowski) with the concept of the Indo-European” . Due to the 
extremely poor state of preservation of the skeletons of the older Corded 
Ware, it is impossible for the time being to determine to which 
anthropological T, - pus it should be linked. Only one thing is certain: it 
cannot be linked to Homo europaeus. A comparison of the distribution map 
of the Indo-Europeans” with the distribution map of Homo europaeus” 
clearly shows that they are completely independent of each other” . A 
comparison of its distribution area with that of the Campignian and related 
cultures may provide an answer to the question of which prehistoric culture 
Homo europaeus could have had* , which I have shown on the enclosed 
map. The Indo-Europeanization of Homo europaeus attested by prehistory is 
entirely consistent with the linguistic data on the non-Indo-European origin 
of the Germanic tribes“ . 


*° \X ilke G., Archaeology and the Indo-European problem. Halle 1918. 
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3 Childe V. G , The dawn of European Civilization. London 1925. p. 307. 
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THE INDO-GERMANIC QUESTION 
IN PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 


Movements of peoples during the late Stone Age 
(3rd millennium BC) 


From WALTHER SCHULZ 


With the discovery of the Indo-European language community, linguistic 
research had taken a step into world history, which was thus placed on a new 
footing. It pointed to a common past of the most important European 
peoples and a part of the peoples of Asia, which could not be determined 
with the help of historical science, and which therefore led back to a 
prehistoric time. Since then, however, the study of precisely this period has 
become a field of work within historical research for researchers who have 
collected and organized the legacies of mankind itself, i.e. essentially the 
archaeological finds, and finally made them ready for historical 
consideration. This branch of science has come to be known as prehistoric 
science, or prehistory for short. 

As we can see, linguistic research also has a part to play in prehistory, 
especially Indo-European linguistic research, as the Indo-European question 
is one of the most important in prehistoric Europe. Thus the Indo-European 
question has already been dealt with for decades in cooperation between 
linguistic research and prehistoric research. More recently, Hermann 
Giintert's 1934 book "Der Ursprung der Germanen" (The Origin of the 
Germanic Tribes) is based largely on this joint work and has therefore 
attracted the attention of linguists and prehistorians alike. In this situation I 


have gladly complied with the request of the editors of this journal to present 
the most essential features of the way in which prehistoric research has dealt 
with the Indo-European question and its current status. It must be said at the 
outset that it is only possible to prove the existence of Indo-European 
peoples in a more limited area than that which they later occupied in Europe 
and Asia. The results of prehistoric research are by no means sufficient to 
indicate a "Rhe- mat" with any degree of certainty, even if conjectures have 
already been made, even with the appearance of greater certainty. 

The starting point for establishing Indo-European unity could initially be 
the individual peoples, who could be traced back to their original settlements 
until they reached a common neighborhood, which could be considered the 
starting area. A similar picture has already been sketched out by linguistic 
research! . 

However, this approach would require an equally thorough investigation 
of the prehistory of the various individual peoples, which has not yet been 
carried out. Gustaf Kossinna was certainly able to trace the Germanic 
peoples back to the Early and Middle Stone Age using the "settlement 
archaeology method" he developed . For the other peoples, only partial 
traces are available, so that the picture had to be supplemented by 
combinations with the aid of other sciences, such as historical tradition or 
the results of linguistic research. One example is the prehistory of the 
Illyrians. Linguistic research was able to identify Illyrian linguistic material 
in river, place and name designations in East Germany as well. These names 
must have originated in pre-Germanic times. Prehistorically, with the help of 
the method developed and applied by Kossinna, it could now be determined 
that the Germanic settlement of eastern Germany retreated northwards to the 
Baltic coast in the course of the centuries up to 800 BC, but that before that, 
in the Bronze Age, another culture flourished in eastern Germany, which had 
its core area on the middle Oder, where it could be traced back to a Neolithic 
foundation, i.e. to the 3rd millennium BC. It is obvious and is also assumed 
by most prehistorians that the Illyrians were the bearers of this East German 
bronze culture, especially since the culture was actually directed southwards, 
i.e. towards western Hungary and the Adriatic coast. This way of tracing the 
individual peoples back to the Indo-European community, as correct as it 
would be methodically, cannot be carried out for the time being. Where, for 
example, a younger people emerged through the merging of various older 
peoples, it is sometimes difficult to decide which of these older components 


now forms the actual tribe. 

Another way of evaluating the results of prehistoric research for the 
Indo-European question presupposes the results of Indo-European linguistic 
research, according to which the time of the Indo-European community is 
determined by the external cultural state (e.g. "younger Stone Age"), its 
space by references to the natural environment, and finally the mental 
attitude by manifold references to family structure, social order and religious 
ideas. The picture is supplemented by the written traditions from the 
historical period of the individual peoples, as well as by folkloristic 
observations, insofar as they show similarities among different peoples, so 
that they can be addressed as Indo-European heritage. Mention should also 
be made of the assistance of racial research, which has established the racial 
affiliation of the higher classes of the individual Indo-European peoples in 
particular and has also investigated the attitude of mind based on race, which 
has again made it possible to establish a connection with the results of 
linguistic research. On the other hand, racial science, at least as far as it deals 
with prehistoric people, is closely connected with prehistoric research, since 
archaeological finds are the sources for both sciences; prehistoric research, 
for example, provides the necessary basis for determining the time of the 
human remains found. Thus there is probably no more recent treatment of 
the Indo-European question in which racial studies have not also been 
consulted. Plant and animal geography, landscape studies, climatology and 
ethnology have also been taken into account. 

Let us now return to the relationship between prehistoric research and 
linguistic research. From its sources, linguistic research has provided 
indications of the time when the Indo-European peoples were still in closer 
contact with each other, the external cultural state, the mental attitude and 
the landscape. Prehistoric research relates these findings to the research it 
has carried out on prehistoric cultures, peoples and their spread. The most 
thoroughly researched area is Europe. Since most of the Indo-European 
peoples live in Europe and some of them can be traced back to the later 
Stone Age (cf. the above examples of Germanic and Illyrian peoples), there 
is no need to wait for further prehistoric research into Asia before tackling 
the Indo-European question - in the usual sense, without wanting to answer 
the final questions of the "original homeland". The Indo-European peoples 
were still in close contact with each other in the period which prehistory 
describes as the final stage of the later Stone Age; the oldest metal, copper, 


was already known at that time. This period covers approximately the 
second half of the 3rd millennium B.C. The Indo-Germanic peoples were 
cattle breeders and mostly also cultivators of the soil; their most important 
livestock was cattle. The horse held a special position among domestic 
animals as the covering of the chariot and as a sacrificial animal. The Indo- 
Europeans acted as a master race, the family was organized according to the 
father's side; their homeland was located in a temperate climate, which is 
also indicated by the animal and plant environment. 

Three Neolithic cultures of central Europe - which also include southern 
Scandinavia - have so far been claimed to be Indo-European. The Nordic 
culture around the western Baltic Sea, the Corded Ware culture inland, 
especially in central Germany, and the Linear Pottery culture, which is 
widespread in the loess regions of central Europe. 

These three cultures are briefly identified here. 

In the Norse culture, the burial chambers built from large blocks of stone, 
which were initially intended for one deceased person but were later built as 
extensive clan graves, are particularly striking. At least these more recent 
forms were covered by earth mounds into which a stone-built passageway 
led. In the area of the Nordic culture, however, there are also earth graves, 
and in the peripheral areas towards central Germany, smaller chambers made 
of stone slabs. The pottery is handmade, the decoration is strict and bound. 
The flint tools are evidence of highly developed flint technology. We also 
find double-edged battle axes made of rock in men's graves. Amber played 
an important role as a jewelry material. There is particularly early evidence 
of domestic animal husbandry here (dog, cattle, then pig, sheep and goat)° . 
The horse was particularly 
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Relationship to humans (horse bones as grave goods in coarse stone graves, 
but whether wild or tamed horse cannot be determined). Soil construction 
also shows a remarkable height (a very old plow was found near Wolle in the 
Aurich district). The grafted apple has even been found in Ostergétland). 

The Corded Ware culture. Here too, the burial complexes and furnishings 
are evidence of special tributes to outstanding dead. However, the burial 
mounds are smaller than those of the megalithic tombs and contain stone 
chambers, stone cists or wooden fixtures. The grave is usually intended for a 


person who is buried in a squatting position. The burial mound groups can 
probably be explained as clan burial sites. The usual set of clay vessels, 
bottle and beaker, is reminiscent of the corresponding grave goods found in 
the dolmens of the Norse circle. The vessels are usually decorated with cord 
impressions on the neck and the upper part of the belly (hence the term 
"corded pottery"). Burial objects often include small flint knives and other 
flint tools, axes made of rock, but especially beautifully crafted battle axes 
which, in contrast to the Nordic battle axe, have the shape of a hammer axe 
or a pommel axe. The culture is also known as the "battle axe culture" after 
these particularly common axes. Settlements have only recently been found. 
They show that roughly the same economic conditions existed as in the 
Norse culture; whether soil construction played a lesser role here can be 
determined. 

have not yet decided. Horse bones are also sometimes found in graves here. 

Both cultures, the Norse and the Corded Ware, were master cultures that 
spread through conquests. 

The Linear Pottery culture, on the other hand, is known from numerous 
settlements found in loess areas throughout Central Europe. The Danube 
region in particular is considered to have been the origin of this culture 
(hence the "Danube Rural Culture"); however, an origin in the loess regions 
of central Germany and Bohemia cannot be ruled out. The numerous stone 
hoes are evidence of soil cultivation. Grain cultivation seems to have been 
passed on to the northern neighbors through them. It is right to imagine the 
bearers of this culture as peaceful farmers. Weaponry is not developed here. 
The better pottery is very well made and well fired, the rounded shape 
prevails, in the decoration the spiral or meander pattern executed in fine 
lines; in south-eastern areas the incised decoration is replaced by painting in 
different colors. This group of painted pottery is characterized in particular 
by idol sculptures, mostly female figures, which may be related to the soil 
construction activities of this people ("Mother Earth"). The burial costs, on 
the other hand, are low, the graves are simple pits with squat burials and few 
grave goods. Cremation of corpses can be found at an early stage and has 
occasionally spread from here to neighboring cultures. 

The Nordic and Corded Ware cultures are based on the "Nordic race" and 
the "Faelic or Dalic race". There is therefore no significant difference in the 
racial make-up of the two cultures, even if short skulls are not absent in the 
North. The bearers of the Linear Pottery culture, however, are less uniform. 


The Norse race is also represented among them, but the culture was 
obviously determined by a different crack" . 

Other Neolithic cultures that extend into the Central European area have 
not been claimed to be Indo-European cultures. The remains of the pile 
dwellings in Switzerland, which belong to the Western European circle, have 
been used to illustrate Indo-European culture because of the objects from 
other past material preserved in the lake bottom, as long as such rich find 
material from other areas was not available . The Gloc&nbechePtvAviir, 
originating from Western Europe and advancing to Central Europe at the end 
of the Late Stone Age, which was carried by a short-skulled race, and the 
"Arctic" or "North Eurasian" fringe culture represented in Eastern Europe 
and in the more northerly parts of Scandinavia, have also not been addressed 
as Indo-European by any side. The latter is associated with the Ural-Altaic 
group of peoples. 

Gustaf Kossinna, who was a linguist by training and then increasingly 
made the sources of prehistory the basis of his research, saw the core of the 
Western Indo-Europeans (the Kentish peoples) in the Nordic culture. The 
Corded Ware culture of Central Germany was said to have originated from 
the Indo-Germanic-Surfinnic mixed group of the "single grave culture" of 
Jutland. He differed in his classification of the Linear Pottery culture; in his 
main work he saw it as the Eastern Indo-Europeans (the Satem peoples). 
According to Kossinna, the common homeland of both groups of Indo- 
Europeans was Western Europe, from where the two groups emanated 
separately at the end of the Middle Stone Age. The profound differences 
between the Nordic culture and the Linear Pottery culture, as well as the lack 
of a connection in older times, caused difficulties that have not been 
resolved by more recent research. The alleged Indo-European origin of the 
Linear Pottery can be considered abandoned today’* . The pottery of some 
overlapping areas now reveals a combination of the Linear Pottery style and 
the Nordic style, so that a mixture of peoples can probably also be deduced 
from the pottery. However, since the cultures referred to as Indo-European in 
Europe have not yet been traced in Asia, whereas the ancient European 
Linear Pottery culture itself appears in China in striking agreement with the 
Ukrainian group of painted Linear Pottery (Yang-Shao group), the view has 
been expressed that the Indo-Europeans penetrated Asia with Linear Pottery 
cultural material’® , so that the Linear Pottery culture has not yet been 
completely eliminated from the Indo-European question. I myself reject this 
inclusion of the Linear Pottery culture as a witness to the Indo-European 


movements. 

In more recent works, the importance of the Corded Ware pottery in the 
Indo-European question has come to the fore. Kossinna's opinion that the 
Central German Corded Ware culture was merely an offshoot of the 
Jutlandic single burial culture has increasingly lost support. The Corded 
Ware people were now seen as the core of the Indo-Europeans (according to 
Schuchhardt, Sprockhoff, Childe, Wahle), while the Indo-European origin of 
the Nordic culture was called into question. While mostly the origin of the 
prehistoric Finns and the prehistoric Indo-Europeans and their spread to 
the East"; lecture 1908, with which he opened the journal for prehistory 
Mannus, which he founded in 1909. 

‘Thus O. Menghin: Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit, 1931, 552ff. 

‘SO. Menghin sees the Tocharians as the bearers of this culture. On the 
Stone Age of East Asia. Festschrift fiir P. W. Schmidt, Vienna, 108ff. - The 
ethnic position of the Eastern Linear Pottery cultures. Hettites and 
Tocharians. Huschewski-Festschrift, Kiev 1928. 

While the Central German origin of the Schnurkeranaik culture was 
maintained, E. Wahle has a new view of their origins'® . It was only towards 
the end of the Stone Age that the Corded Ware people from the Pontic 
steppes broke into the agricultural culture of Central and Northern Europe as 
a nomadic people. This invasion of steppe nomads meant the Indo- 
Germanization of Europe. The fact that Hermann Giintert included this view 
of Wahle in his book "Der Ursprung der Germanen" (The Origin of the 
Germanic Tribes) has brought it particularly close to linguistic research. I 
must therefore deal with it briefly here and note that Wahle has not yet given 
the necessary justification. In the meantime, however, the Pole Thaddaus 
Sulimirski has given a lecture at the Warsaw Historians' Congress, the 
content of which is roughly in line with E. Wahle's view'’ . However, the 
justification for the eastern origin is also very weak here. It collapses as soon 
as it is proven that the Central German group of the Corded Ware culture, 
which holds the key position, so to speak, in this entire culture, originated in 
Central Germany itself. Recent work by Central German researchers has 
now uncovered their Middle Stone Age and Early Neolithic connections’® . It 
could be added that all its cultural details, as far as we know them from the 
grave finds, including the burial mound, stone cist, amphora and beaker as 
grave goods, have a Middle German tradition, and furthermore that there is 
no evidence that the burial mound is older in the Russian steppes than in 
Central Germany. In short, there is nothing to suggest that the Corded Ware 


culture only appeared as an alien in Central Germany towards the end of 
the Stone Age. 


'P Sachworterbuch der Deutschkunde von Hofstaetter und Peters I, 
1929, 418. Deutsche Vorzeit 1932, 47. 

' The Corded Ware cultures and the Indo-European problem. Report 
on the 7th International Congress of Historians, Warsaw 1933 [in this 
volume pp. 117 ff.] 

'8 F. K. Bieker, Mannus 25, 1933, 249 ff. W. Nowothnig, Mannus 25, 1933, 
270ff. W. Schulz, Seger-Festschrift (Altschlesien 5) 1934, 37ff. 


The origin of Norse culture and the primordial relationship between 
Norse and Corded Ware culture. The Norse culture is often regarded as an 
offshoot of the Western European culture. The most striking connection is 
the megalithic tomb, which is said to be of Western European origin. Even if 
the reverse path of this burial custom from the Baltic region to the west does 
not seem to me to be ruled out, the appearance of this type of grave alone 
should not lead to the conclusion that there was a migration of peoples, as it 
could also simply be a case of transfer. If the Nordic population brought 
agriculture and animal husbandry with them from the west, as Wahle claims, 
this assertion is simply up in the air. The fact is, however, that there is 
particularly old evidence of domestic animal husbandry in the area of the 
Nordic culture, at a time older than that of the megalithic tombs with which 
the Western Europeans are supposed to have migrated to the Baltic Sea 
region. The Baltic culture began to emerge during the Middle Stone Age; the 
conditions for the later highly developed flint axes and battle axes were 
already in place at that time. The stone club, pointed axe and deer antler axe 
are the Middle Stone Age ancestors of the later battle axe. The breeding of 
dogs from wolves can be traced back to the Middle Stone Age in Denmark; 
cattle and pigs were also bred from wild animals in the north, as here, in 
addition to the stunted "peat cattle" and "peat pigs", the stronger, closer to 
wild animals were also bred. 
breeds are available” . Sheep and goats, on the other hand, were introduced 
to the Nordic region from abroad, from the Balkans or the Near East. The 
oldest plow in the north is probably older than the megalithic tombs. Cereal 
cultivation apparently reached the north via the Linear Pottery culture” . A 
particularly early approach to agricultural development can be seen in the 


north, apparently in connection with the fishermen's way of life?’ Kossinna 
also derived the oldest settlement of the once ice-covered Baltic Sea region 
primarily from Western Europe™* . However, it is not necessary to look 
further afield for the origin of the settlers, as Westphalia, the Ltineburg 
Heath and central Germany were also densely populated during the Early 
Stone Age” . They may well have been joined by groups of settlers from the 
west. 

21 Max Hilzheimer op. cit. 

” Fritz Netolitzky, Unser \X .ssen von den alten Kulturpflanzen 
Mitteleuropas, provides the best information on the state of research. 20th 
Report of the Roman-Germanic Commission 1930, Frankfurt 1931. 

3 This has already been pointed out by G. Schwantes, Nordisches 
Palaolithikum und Mesolithikum, Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir 
Vélkerkunde in Hamburg 13, 1928, 246. 

4 Kossinna, Mannus 1 1908, 17ff. 

5 J. Andree, Beitrage zur Kenntnis des norddeutschen Paliolithi- kums 
und Mesolithikums, Mannus-Biicherei Nr. 52. 1932. J. Andree, Die 
Besiedelung Nordwest-Deutschlands an der Wende des Eiszeitalters. I. 
Nordic Thing. Bremen 1933 - H. Piesker, Vorneolithische Kulturen der 
siidlichen Liineburger Heide. Vercffentl. der urgesch. Sarnml. of the Prov. 
Mus. Hanover 3. 1932 - Compilation for Central Germany by Karl Engel, 
Ubersicht der altsteinzeitlichen Funde Mitteldeutschlands. Festschrift of the 
Magdeburg Museum 1928, 216 ff. More recent excavations, especially by the 
State Institute for Folklore in Halle, should also be mentioned here. - Even 
close to the edge of the ice there were people who soon followed the 
retreating ice to the north: see Gustav Schwantes, Nordisches Paldolithikum 
und *Mesolithikum. Mitt, aus dem Mus. fiir Vélkerkunde. Hamburg 
13,1928, 159 ff. - G. Schwantes, Die Bedeutung der 4ltesten Siedlungsfunde 
Schleswig-Holsteins fiir die Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit, in Festgabe fiir 
Anton Schifferer, Breslau 1931. - A new Upper Palaeolithic but also the way 
from the southeast, from eastern Germany and Poland, to the north open. A 
continuous land mass, of which only the Jutland peninsula and the Danish 
islands remain today, initially extended as far as southern Sweden. The lakes 
of the once frozen area, rich in fish and waterfowl, and the concentration of 
wildlife on this large peninsula, which extended into the Arctic Ocean, 
obviously encouraged settlement. However, if we continue to see a core of 
Indo-Europeans in the population of Central Europe of the Middle Stone 
Age and the Early Stone Age as the ancestors of the Corded Ware people, 
then it was mainly Indo-European groups that moved north to the shores of 


the western Baltic Sea, alongside non-Indo-European settler groups that 
came from Western Europe or from the east, the area of the Finno-Ugrians. 
The migration of the battle-axe people at the end of the Late Stone Age 
would therefore only be a late offshoot, the last of the south-northward land- 
grabbing movement. This is how the Germanic peoples, the northernmost of 
the Indo-European peoples, were formed. New word formations connected 
with the sea can thus be easily explained. 

Here, as elsewhere, the migration of peoples is therefore not to be 
understood as a single closed procession, but as a repeated advance along 
paths marked out by nature. 

The question remains as to whether the skeletal finds from the Middle 
and Early Stone Age support this picture. Unfortunately 


Civilization in Holstein. Nachrichtenblatt fiir deutsche Vorzeit 8, 1932 - A. 
Rust, Die eiszeitlichen Bewohner Schleswig-Holsteins. Nachrichtenblatt fiir 
deutsche Vorzeit 10, 1934, 194ff. - H. Jankuhn, Neue Ergebnisse der 
Forschung in Schleswig-Holstein, ibid. 193. - A. Tode, Urgeschichte von 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg und Liibeck. 1934. II. Older Stone Age, 128 ff. 
- N. Niklasson, Zur Besiedelung Schwedens in der Spitglazialzeit. 
Proceedings of the I. international congress of prehistoric and protohistoric 
Sciences 1932. London 1934. - N. Niklasson, R44 och Varberg. Arkeologiska 
studier tillegnade Kron- prins Gustaf Adolf. Stockholm 1932. 

we know of no finds from the period of the last Ice Age in the areas of 
Central Europe initially under consideration that would give us any 
information about the race of the bearers of the inner-European culture. In 
the west, the burials of a woman and a man of the Cro-Magnon race (which 
survives today in the Faelic or Dalic race) were found at Oberkassel near 
Bonn. In Moravia in the east, relatives of today's Nordic race have been 
identified ("loess people"). We are probably not wrong in assuming that the 
ancestors of these two present-day Nordic races also lived in the 
intermediate Central European region. According to the skull finds in the 
Ofne Cave in the Swabian Jura, various races, including a short-headed race, 
lived together in southern Germany during the Middle Stone Age. The oldest 
northern skull from Stangends belongs to one of the two long-headed races. 
A Nordic long skull is also found in the grave of GroB-Tinz in Silesia. There 
are also several other long skulls from northern Germany. Apparently, 
however, a short-skulled race was also represented in the north at an early 
stage. The skeletons from the shell heaps, which were previously cited as 
Early Neolithic burials, must be ruled out here as probably Late Neolithic. 


The oldest skeletal finds in northern Germany and southern Scandinavia 
make it probable that the racial composition of the later Stone Age, i.e. the 
predominance of the two Nordic races, already existed at that time. 

The spread of the Norse and Corded Ware peoples in the 3rd millennium 
BC The second half of the 3rd millennium is now filled with migratory 
movements originating from both the Norse culture and the Corded Ware 
culture” . The Nordic movements are generally the older ones. 


2* Reference should be made to the studies by Kossinna; Der Ursprung 
der Urfinnen und der Urindogermanen und ihre Ausbreitung nach dem 
Osten. Mannus 1, 1909 and 2, 1910 - "Ursprung und Verbreitung der 
Germanen in vor- und friihgeschichtlicher Zeit". Mannus- bibl. no. 6, 2nd 
ed. 1928, part 2, 129 ff. - Nils Aberg, Das nordische Kulturgebiet in 
Mitteleuropa wahrend der jiingeren Steinzeit. Uppsala We can probably also 
see traces of an early Neolithic expansion in the finds of Nordic core and flat 
axes in Lithuania, Poland and Volhynia, a path of expansion that was later 
followed again and again. From the western Baltic area, as well as from the 
Elbe region, Nordic migrations went eastwards to the lower Vistula and to 
Poland, to the Oder region of Silesia, to Bohemia and to Moravia, in various 
stages. An older migration spread the Nordic vessel form of funnel beakers 
and collar vials. Amphorae pointing to central Germany can be found in the 
Vistula region at this time; the "Kujavian graves" also appear there, a special 
development of the large stone graves, which can also be traced back to the 
Elbe region. This is also the home of the later "globular amphora group", a 
recent special development of the Nordic culture, which, in addition to the 
characteristic clay vessels, also contains flint axes and amber jewelry in 
stone chamber graves. It spread across the Ukraine to the Black Sea. The 
Fatyanovo culture (Fatyanovo in Yaroslav province), which occurs in the 
area of the middle Volga and the lower Oka, also essentially belongs to this 
group; the younger Kuban culture of the Caucasus, which apparently 
continued in Armenia in the Bronze Age (2nd millennium), can be traced 
back to it. Compared to this far-reaching eastward expansion, the impact of 
the Nordic culture to the west is small. The north-western German group of 
large stone tombs with funnel beakers and deep pottery reached as far as 
Holland. The central German offshoots of the Walternienburg-Bernburg 
culture, which belonged to the Norse circle, reached as far as Thuringia. The 
Central German Réssen culture, 1918, goes even further - More recent work: 
K. Jazdzewski, Die éstliche Trichterbecherkultur in Nordwestpolen. 


Congressus secundus archaeol. halt. Riga 1930 (1931), 75 - Summarizing 
overview of the Funnel Beaker Culture. Prehistorische Zeitschrift 23, 1932, 
77 ff. - A. Ayrapaa (Euro- paeus), Uber die Streitaxtkulturen in RuBland. 
Eurasia septentrionalis antiqua 8, 1933 - J. E. Forssander, Die schwedische 
Bootsaxtkultur. 1933 - Reference should also be made to the individual 
articles in Ebert's Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. 

which spread with Linear Pottery influences as far as southwest Germany to 
the Rhine (Réssen-Nierstein Group, GroB-Gartach Group). A Nordic wave 
advanced into the eastern Alpine region; in the pile dwellings there 
(Mondsee, Ljubljana), the pottery is based on a Nordic foundation with 
Linear Pottery influences; battle axes are very common in the Mondsee 
culture. Their traces can be traced further to Slavonia (Vuce- dol in Syrmia), 
Bosnia and Transylvania, i.e. in the direction of the Balkan Peninsula. 

The inland Corded Ware culture developed an equally powerful 
expansion. Although cord-decorated sherds are already known from older 
settlements in both the east and the north (Jutland shell heaps), they do not 
determine the existence of the Corded Ware culture, in which we summarize 
a whole number of individual phenomena, whereby, for example, the cord 
decoration of the pottery may be missing. Eastern Germany belongs to the 
group of the East German Corded Ware, which cannot be derived from 
Central Germany, but immigration from the Central German Corded Ware 
group can also be observed here. Bohemia is divided between the Central 
German and East German groups. Here, too, the main direction of expansion 
is to the east, and the Central German group in particular is involved. The 
foothills reach as far as the Ukraine near the edge of the steppe. Apparently, 
the influence of this migration is also noticeable in the catacomb graves of 
the Don-Donets region. 

Corded Ware-Nordic mixed groups also formed during these eastward 
migrations, such as the group from Zlota (Gouv. Sandomiersz). 

Of the northern movements, the migration to Jutland, which brought the 
culture of "single graves" there, has already been mentioned above. From 
East Prussia, a Corded Ware migration went across the Baltic countries to 
Finland. From East Prussia, a Corded Ware wave also gained a foothold in 
southern Sweden and sent its offshoots as far as central Sweden; boat axes of 
the Swedish type and a development of its own in pottery characterize this 
northern group. 

In a southerly direction, the Corded Ware culture reached Switzerland; 


here it overlaid the old pile-dwelling culture and led it to flourish again. 
Southwest Germany and the entire Rhine region were also occupied by 
Corded Ware people from central Germany. Together with the western Bell 
Beaker people, Corded Ware potters from the mouth of the Rhine invaded 
England, as did the Celts in later times. 

However, the spread of the Corded Ware culture also reached its western 
limit in the Rhine region. This observation fits in with the statement about 
the spread of the Indo-Europeans in Europe on the basis of historical 
traditions, since western Europe was only conquered by them later. It is 
therefore by no means necessary to conclude from this fact that the Indo- 
Europeans' homeland was further east. 

There can be no doubt that these ethnic movements at the end of the 3rd 
millennium can be linked to the spread of the Indo-European peoples. As 
Specht has shown, the spread of the various waves of peoples of the Norse 
and the inland Corded Ware cultures explains in the most plausible way the 
contact of certain Indo-European languages in vocabulary and other 
linguistic phenomena observed by linguists, so that we are certainly on the 
right track with the attribution of both the Norse culture and the Corded 
Ware culture to the Indo-Europeans. 


Gustav Neckel, Vom Germanentum. Selected essays and lectures. Leipzig.Otto Harrassowitz 
1944 pp. 407-422. 


THE QUESTION OF THE ORIGINAL HOMELAND 
OF THE INDO-EUROPEANS 


By GusTav NECKEL 


In a well-known passage of his Germania, Tacitus calls the Germanic 
tribes a peculiar, racially pure ethnic unit that resembles only itself. All of 
them, he says, have the same physical appearance: the eyes are defiant and 
dark blue, the hair reddish-blond, the stature tall. 

Anyone who has ever taken a look at Europe will immediately recognize 
in this sketch the type of people who still predominate in northern Europe 
today and in particular characterize the Low German-Dutch-Flemish 
language area west of the Elbe, the Jutland peninsula and large areas of 
eastern Scandinavia, the Baltic Sea islands and the coastal edge of Finland. 
The essential accuracy of the description is all the less doubtful because the 
areas mentioned - including the later Slavicized southern coast of the Baltic 
Sea - represent the oldest recognizable homeland of the Germanic peoples. 

These have spread from there southwards over land inhabited by other 
races, so that central and southern Germany have a population that is much 
more strongly mixed with dark, small-bodied elements. Such southward 
migrations are quite understandable for obvious climatic and economic 
reasons. They are attested to in the so-called Migration Period and in the 
Viking Age for many tribes and bands of Germanic peoples, and the ancient, 
carefully guarded tradition of the Druids already knew that the Celts of Gaul 
and southern Europe also came from the sea-washed north-eastern lands 
beyond the mouths of the Rhine. The Celts, however, are the closest tribal 
and linguistic relatives of the Germanic peoples within the large Indo- 
European family. While Indians, Persians, Greeks, Italics and the other, 
more distant peoples of Indo-European tongue emigrated from the north in 
the distant past and, strongly intermingled with the older inhabitants of their 
historical settlements, hardly remember their northern European origins and 
display them only indistinctly or in traces, the Celts, the last, immediate 
forerunners of the Germanic peoples pushing southwards, knew this very 


well. The northern location of their historical homes and all reports of their 
racial character confirm this origin. 

The oldest of these is that of the Greek ethnographer Poseidonios of 
Rhodes, who wrote two hundred years before Tacitus and was also the first 
to describe the Germanic peoples. He calls both peoples tall, yellow-blond 
and wild in disposition, but attributes these characteristics to the Germanic 
peoples to a greater degree and therefore describes them as the "true" or 
ideal Celts. These are all clear indications of the common northern roots of 
Celts and Germanic tribes, and at the same time shed light on the older 
inhabitants of the later Celtic lands. Sculptural images of the Celts, such as 
the famous "dying Gaul", seem to show that the warlike upper class of the 
Celts looked very similar to the Germanic tribes. 

The racial and population relationships can also be depicted in other 
ways, namely on the basis of bone finds, skull measurements and 
archaeological conclusions from the cultural finds, while we stick to the 
written sources and also to the sculptures. A comparison of the body remains 
reveals subdivisions such as Faelic (or Dalic) and Norse, of which the 
written sources know nothing. Conversely, the spade never provides eye 
colors and almost never hair and skin colors, but instead teaches us about 
vessel shapes, decorative lines - such as those of the Corded Ware -, burial 
customs and their local differences. Prehistorians tend to equate the latter 
with ethnic and racial boundaries and thus arrive at a majority of races in 
northern Europe at a very early time, when the Greeks and Romans knew of 
only one race, the Germanic or Nordic. In particular, according to Rydbeck, 
Schuchhardt and others, it is taught that in the Stone Age two populations 
collided and intermingled, the barrow people and the battle-axe people. This 
prehistoric mixing process is used to explain both more recent changes of 
type and linguistic findings and, as it seems, to prove Poseidonios and 
Tacitus wrong. It should be obvious that this does not work, because the 
equation of archaeological cultural areas with tribal areas or racial 
landscapes cannot convince any non-archaeologist. After all, in historical 
times and today we see the types of all material cultural assets spreading 
regardless of national and national borders, and there is not the slightest 
reason to assume that this was ever different in prehistoric times. More 
favorable than the cultural remains are the bone remains, especially the 
skulls. Differences in skull shape and physique are of course racial 


differences, and if such differences become apparent around the beginning 
of our era, this complements the racial theory of the ancients; however, it 
cannot overturn or refute it. It is easy to forget when reading Tacitus that the 
Germanic tribes of Roman times and even earlier centuries were not all 
long-skulls, but also included other types, even though he does not say a 
word about skull and facial shapes. But there is no right to refuse to believe 
his statement that they all had the same outward appearance or to dispute its 
essential accuracy. Nor does the assumption of a Western European original 
homeland or the consideration that man could only have found himself in 
Northern Europe after the retreat of the great glaciation constitute real 
objections to Tacitus' opinion that the Germanic tribes were natives of their 
countries, since migrations there are so unlikely because of the roughness of 
the sky and the abundance of swamps and primeval forests. For the distance 
between the final cessation of the glaciation processes and the beginning of 
historical records is so immensely long that the former immigration to the 
north can be disregarded for us. 

There is still no consensus as to whether the Indo-Europeans, i.e. the 
members of the Indo-European indigenous people, have their home in 
northern Europe. A simple consideration speaks in favor of this: the 
occurrence of blond, tall human types among Indo-Europeans settling to the 
south and in South Asia indicates that they originated in the north, since 
northern skies promote and produce the aforementioned racial 
characteristics, just as the Arctic fox is obviously a product of northern 
latitudes. Light-skinnedness and blondness are also explained as effects of 
the so-called albinism, for which especially the light eye color is supposed 
to be evidence. However, this view is contradicted by the fact that the areas 
in which the Nordic types occur most densely are in the north, and that the 
dark blue eyes already mentioned by Tacitus and still often observed today, 
especially in Scandinavia, certainly favor our explanation and contradict the 
albinism theory. 

The testimony of history is, of course, twofold. On the one hand, it tells 
us of agricultural peoples streaming southwards in Europe towards the 
Mediterranean sun, and on the other hand of Huns, Mongols, Turks and 
Gypsies, i.e. Asians, migrating to Europe. If we consider, however, that of 
the latter only the Gypsies speak an Indo-European, namely an Indian idiom, 
while the other three peoples are of foreign origin, we will be inclined to 


attach greater weight to the analogy of the Germanic migrations. For the 
immigration of the Greeks and Italics to their historical seats on peninsulas 
and islands of the Mediterranean is just as certain as the later movements of 
Germanic peoples in the same direction: Latins, Achaians and Dorians were 
forerunners of the Goths, Eruians, Lombards and Vikings, and tribal names 
such as Umbrians (Umbri) and Marsi (Mdrst) must have been transferred 
from the area north of the Alps, since the latter recurs in the Ruhr (Tacitus' 
Annals 1, 51) and the latter in the North or Baltic Sea area (as Ymbre, 
Widsi6, verse 32). However, nothing follows from this for the Asiatic tribal 
relatives, the Persians and Indians, who are grouped together as Aryans: it 
remains conceivable that they were left behind or pushed southwards during 
the westward migration of the original people, while the main mass of the 
people advanced towards Europe. However, Indian and Persian traditions 
still contain clear memories of earlier settlement areas of these tribes, which 
cannot be thought of as being in Asia. The Book of Manu states: "For the 
gods, a year is a day and a night. Their division: the half-year during which 
the sun advances northward is their day; that during which it advances 
southward is their night." The idea of this Manu passage must therefore 
correspond to the change of seasons of a primeval homeland that knew 
striking differences in brightness between winter and summer. The Indian 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, in his book "Die arktische Heimat in den Veden, 
gleichzeitig ein neues Erklarungsmittel fiir viele vedi- sche Texte und 
Uberlieferungen" (Bombay 1903), written in English and inspired by such 
memories, wanted to prove an Arctic-Northern European origin of the 
Indians, and following such ideas, Indians traveled to Norway before the 
great war of the years 1914 to 1918 and believed to find there, in the land of 
the midnight sun, the Indian original homeland. 

The Persian Awesta poetry, like the Indian Vedas, shows memories of a 
winter solstice festival; in the battle of Indra, the supreme god, against the 
ogre Vrtra, the Vedas perhaps still depict the conflict of the victorious 
summer against the defeated winter, i.e. ideas that must be at home far north 
of the Ganges region and must ultimately have become incomprehensible 
under the sky of India. In Videvdat I of the Awesta, the so-called Vendidat, it 
is said of the "original homeland of the Aryans": "There are ten winter 
months, only two summer months" - a particularly clear reference to a land 
situated in the far north. These testimonies are certainly not suitable for 


deciding the question; but they do carry weight in favor of answering it in 
our sense. 

It has been argued that the area around the western Baltic Sea basin was 
too small to accommodate such a large people as would have to be assumed 
for prehistoric times. This overlooks the fertility of the ancient peoples, 
whose closeness to nature ensured an abundance of children, sufficient to 
satisfactorily explain the occupation of such vast lands as the Indo- 
Europeans occupied as an upper class. The outpouring from the relatively 
confined original homeland can be compared to a growing avalanche. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, for example, on the occasion of Valencian's 
undertaking to use the Burgundians as a tool against the Alemanni, reports 
of the latter: "This fertile people, which has been diminished since its 
earliest beginnings by manifold strokes of fate, continues to grow to such an 
extent that one could believe that it has remained numerically unweakened 
for long centuries." 

The origin of the Indo-Europeans from Asia is an old article of faith that 
ultimately stems from the Bible's account of the origin and spread of the 
human race. In more recent times, linguists have also taken it up, and so the 
substrate theory is once again presented to us as the only way out of the 
difficulties of a linguistic nature which the assumption of a northern 
European original homeland supposedly entails. The Indo-Europeans who 
came from Asia are said to have overlaid an older population in northern 
Europe and imposed their language on it. In the mouths of the subjugated 
people, the language had to undergo the decline in form and the sound shift 
that characterizes the oldest state of Germanic as well as the younger stages 
of this language branch, in accordance with the sober and practical way of 
thinking of these megaliths; otherwise these innovations would remain 
completely incomprehensible. The individual acts of the first sound shift had 
counterparts in other Indo-European languages (such as the Armenian media 
shift), as well as non-Indo-European languages; loss of form also occurred 
elsewhere; but this radical consonant change as a whole, together with such 
a radical simplification of form and the establishment of the main accent of 
the words and the root syllable, forced the conclusion that a population 
change with the transfer of the idiom brought along to other speakers had 
preceded it. In particular, the fact that the p, t, k, which were eliminated by 
the shift in tenues, were restored by the shift in media, is utilized in this 


sense. However, the extent to which such a process can support the substrate 
theory is unclear. A population that regains a previously lost sound of its 
language through a new sound change need not be one that adopted its 
idiom from another: the process is just as understandable or 
incomprehensible if the speakers remain the same. 

The same is true of the sound shift as a whole, the determination of 
accents and the simplification of the form system, and of the latter all the 
more so as it has progressed in the course of Germanic language history: the 
English of today is far less formal than the Anglo-Saxon of the 8th or 9th 
century. Thus one would have to resort to the mysteriously vague auxiliary 
concept of the so-called "ethnic constants" in order to be able to present all 
this, including the modern simplification processes, as the consequences of a 
transition of the language to speakers of a different origin. However, it is 
generally true that the sound and form system of a language can never be 
used to draw a reliable conclusion about a linguistic substrate. 

The situation is different with the names: Elements such as the Greek 
ones on -inthos (Korinthos, Plyakinthos, Labyrinthes') are non-Indo- 
European and can therefore be regarded as Pelasgian or Aegean, i.e. pre- 
Greek. If the same were to be found in Germania, a substrate would have to 
be assumed for this area from which the names in question originated. The 
truth is, however, that in the entire Old Germanic area, from central 
Scandinavia to central Germany, there is hardly a single lake, river, 
mountain or other natural name from ancient times that could not be 
explained without difficulty from Indo-European language material, if not at 
first glance made an Indo-European or Germanic impression. Especially for 
the Swedish 
This was shown by the late linguist Elof Hellquist from Lund in the first 
volume of his work on the "Age and Origin of Swedish Vocabulary": 
"Wherever it is proven that immigration has taken place, we find numerous, 
unmistakable traces of the resulting mixture of languages, for example in 
northern Germany a mixture of Germanic and Slavic place names, in 
England and France a mixture of Celtic, Romanic, Germanic and in the 
latter country probably also ancient Ligurian or other names. In Greece, the 
names of the indigenous population were mixed with those of the Indo- 
European conquerors. Italy's place names derive from Italics, Germanics, 
Etruscans, Greeks, etc., Spain's from Romans, Germanics, Moors and other 


tribes that preceded them, etc." The name findings thus confirm what the 
unbiased racial facts already clearly indicate: Where a stronger racial 
mixture becomes noticeable towards the south, that is also where the local 
names, dte of non-Indo-European settlement, begin. 

Experience speaks against the view that the strongest linguistic changes 
are to be expected among emigrants and that the original home of a 
linguistic community cannot be assumed to be in the area where the 
language has changed the most. For it is precisely in distant places that 
ancient linguistic forms tend to survive better and longer than where the 
people speaking them originated. Icelandic surpasses the West Norwegian 
dialects from which it originates by a considerable margin in terms of 
archaic richness of form; French in Canada uses expressions that have long 
since faded away in France itself; and the same applies, for example, to the 
German dialects in Transylvania. We also find the same relationship where 
substrate populations have been overlaid, for example in Greek and Old 
Indo-European, languages whose ancient wealth of forms far outshines that 
of most European Indo-European idioms, and yet which, as no one can deny, 
are spoken on colonial soil. The reason for such linguistic persistence will be 
isolation: the island-like isolation of Transylvanian has had a similar effect 
to Iceland's remoteness and also to the mountainous nature of Hellas and the 
remoteness of India, and l'elasger and Drawidas have done nothing to 
change this conservatism: the influence of their languages is unmistakable - 
Greek thdlatta "the sea" is a Pelasgian word, but it has not been able to do 
anything demonstrable to the overall type of Indo-European idioms. The 
application to the Germanic question is obvious: the considerable deviation 
of Germanic from the state of the original language is not only no proof of 
the existence of a pre-Germanic substrate, it also speaks against the 
assumption that such a substrate is involved. 

However, if no definite linguistic trace of a pre-Germanic population can 
be found in northern Europe, this weighs heavily in favor of the theory of 
the northern European origin of the Jndo-Europeans. If they had appeared in 
Germania as newcomers, this would also have to be reflected somehow in 
the prehistoric finds, finds which, according to the unanimous opinion of 
archaeologists until recently, offer no evidence for such an assessment. 

From the Germanic and Celtic word for "horse", which survives in our 
Mahre, one has tried to deduce an Asian origin of our family of peoples in 


so far as one wanted to prove it to be a loan word from Chinese. It is true 
that the horse is a steppe animal and as such was first tamed in the steppes of 
Asia. While the Indians, Greeks, Scythians and Thracians were already fond 
of horses and racing in ancient times, the Germanic tribes were not known to 
be a race people, we have heard nothing about horse racing among them in 
historical periods, and that the home of our horse is to be found on the Baltic 
Sea or in central Germany, In particular, that the wild horse was tamed here 
to become a domestic animal must be seen as a completely untenable 
assumption, against which all knowledge of the taming of the horse and its 
use as a domestic animal speaks, and we would thus have gained a highly 
important piece of evidence against the doctrine of the homeland of the 
Indo-Europeans on the Baltic Sea. 

Seen in the light of day, this line of thought is anything but convincing. 
The resemblance of the word mane and its relatives to the Chinese ma’ and 
its like may very well be coincidental, and the horse breed preferred by the 
ancient Persians does not point to Inner Asia, but to Western Europe. 
According to Hilz- heimer, Rassengeschichte der Haustiere, 1926, p. 131, 
illustrations of Persian horses from Persepolis show animals of 
"undoubtedly occidental appearance". In any case, the Persian horses are not 
related to the steppe horses of south-eastern Europe and Asia, which are in 
fact descended from the so-called Mongolian wild horse, but are rather 
related to the cold-blooded horses of stone-age north-western Europe. If 
Iranianism or Indo-Europeanism as a whole originated from Asia or an 
Asian-European steppe region, one would also expect horses of Asian origin 
among the Iranians. 

The small horse of earliest Indo-Europeanism, which presumably 
survives today in the small horse breed of Norway and Iceland and in the 
Shetland pony, is already described by Herodotus in his description of the 
Southeast European Sigyns and their horses. The Swedish rock carvings 
depict this same horse breed, which Caesar and Tacitus still recognize as that 
of the Germanic tribes and which Procopius attests for the Indo-European 
Dacians in the central Danube region. If the Indo-Europeans had been 
nomadic shepherds of south-eastern European or Asian origin, they would 
have had to spread the donkey and the mule, which had been bred in these 
areas since time immemorial, on their conquests. However, the horse- 
breeding and horse-sacrificing Indo-Europeans only became acquainted with 


the donkey after their encounter with the peoples of the Near East. The 
Indo-European languages lack a common word for "donkey", whereas they 
have at least one for "horse" (Urindo-European ekuos). The Gothic asilus is 
borrowed from and modeled on the Latin asinus, which, like Greek onds, is 
derived from an Asiatic osonos. 

As far as the area where the wild horse was tamed is concerned, it is a 
little known fact that under poor conditions in cold winter regions, it is much 
easier to keep horses through the winter than cattle. For the latter, hay 
supplies are indispensable, which are extremely difficult to obtain with the 
limited technical aids of the oldest times. Horses, on the other hand, scrape 
away the snow cover with their hooves to reach the grass. If it cannot do this 
either, it gnaws the bark off the trees and thus ekes out a living. In the cold, 
wet climate of the North Sea countries, cattle also need shelter during the 
cold season. Cattle would have to lie down on the wet ground to rest at 
night. Horses, on the other hand, can stand for days in rainy weather without 
stretching out. This greater frugality and undemanding nature of the horse 
provided a strong incentive to replace cattle, which were used solely as 
draught animals in the Stone Age, with the horse. 

As already mentioned, it has been claimed that the Germanic tribes were 
not equestrian. However, the Romans are already known to have reported on 
Germanic cavalry - Caesar, for example, spoke of the 2,000 cavalrymen that 
the Sugambrians raised in order to take part in his execution proceedings 
against the Fburones or to forestall them; the Batavians (according to 
Cassius Dio, Plutarch and Tacitus) were considered particularly good riders 
and swam across the Rhine as mounted troops; we also learn of Germanic 
cavalry in the Battle of the Alemanni; The horses of the Goths, Swedes and 
Thuringians were famous; for the Lombards we may recall Paul 
Warnefried's beautiful tale of young Grimoald's flight; and the Icelanders, 
from the beginning of their history until today, have been accustomed to 
riding, which even boys enjoy doing, by crossing the widest rivers on 
horseback or otherwise excelling in the saddle like Young Sigurd according 
to the Norwegian ballad? . 

The horse that the hero tames here is depicted as a wild racer, an animal 
that seems to come from the wilderness, 


> In the tables of curses, which are particularly rich in names (the 
Defxionum T abellae, which A. Audollent had published in Paris in 1924), 
Germanus is once found as the name of a devoved racehorse. It is a native 


name, as names such as LaXXo<;, Itaius, Macedo, Romanus, Turcus are also 
found there, and Germanicus appears repeatedly alongside Germanus. 
and that there were wild horses in ancient Germania is confirmed by Pliny 
with the words: "the north also harbors herds of wild horses" (septentrio fert 
et equorum greges ferorum, Plin. 8, 39; with the continuation: sicut 
asinorum Asia et Africa, see above). This is also indicated by the story of 
Sigurd's choice of horse: he meets an old man with a large beard in the 
forest, who is completely unknown to him, and he advises him to drive a 
pack of horses into a river: all the animals immediately return to the bank, 
only one, a young, gray stallion of beautiful appearance, which no rider has 
ever mounted, swims far out into the water. The bearded man explains that 
this steed is descended from Sleipnir and is better than any other. Sigurd 
mounts it and calls it Grani. The old man who instructed him was Odin. 
Even in the Middle Ages, there is no lack of evidence for the existence of 

wild horses in Germany and in the regions to the east of Germany. Pope 
Gregory wrote to St. Boniface around 732: "You have allowed some to eat 
the meat of wild horses, and most to eat that of tame ones. From now on, 
most holy brother, do not allow this in any way." The apostle of the Germans 
had thus far been far-sighted on this point - perhaps because he had known 
and practiced a practice that seemed abominable to the Italians in Rome 
from his early youth on his native green island. One of the blessings on the 
food served at the communal meal, originating from the St. Galian monk 
Ekkehard the Fourth, also refers to the meat of wild horses, which was 
therefore still enjoyed by the pious fathers of the monastery once founded in 
the wilderness, verse 127: sit feralis equi caro dulcis in hac cruce Christi. In 
verse 46, the Winsbeke expresses the experience: "A foal in a wild herd of 
horses, when caught, becomes tame rather than an unadult man learning to 
feel shame within himself": 

A people in a wild stuot and 

overcrowded are brought together, so 

that an unadvised person gains a heart 

that is ashamed. 
In the Sachsenspiegel, where the straight (i.e. the traveling property) of the 
woman is determined, the gloss says that wild horses, which are not always 
kept in guard, are not to be counted among them; 1, 24: hir priive bi, dat 
wilde perde, de men altid nicht unhiit, de unhoren hir tu nicht. In a 
Westphalian document from 1316, a certain Hermann is assigned the fishing 


in the entire forest and the wild horses and hunting, which is called 
Wildforst: item recognoscimus, quod piscatura per totum nemus pertineto 
Hermann praedicto et vagi equi et venatio dicta wiltforst. Yes, even at the 
end of the sixteenth century, wild horses still lived in the Vosges Mountains, 
the rough war and border divide between two great peoples, as Helisaeus 
R6flin, "Des ElsaB und gegen Lothringen grenzenden wasgawischen 
Gebirgs Gelegenheit", Strasbourg 1593, p. 21, reports in detail: "which in 
their kind are much wilder and shyer than the deer in many countries, also 
much more difficult and laborious to catch, just as well in yarns as the deer; 
but when they are tamed, which must be done with much effort and work, 
they are the very best horses, like Spanish and Turkish horses, but in many 
respects they go for them and are harder, but in gait and in their feet they are 
firm, sure and certain, because they are accustomed to the mountain and 
rocks, just like the chamois." If horses were found in this way in cultivated 
western and southern Germany, they had to survive all the longer in the 
sparsely populated areas around the Baltic Sea, in Poland and Russia. The 
ballad of Marsk Stig, whose fourth verse reads: min Ganger kasted mig 
under sig - han leb til vilden Stod ("the riding horse threw me out of the 
saddle and joined a wild herd of horses"), bears witness to the Danish 
Middle Ages. At the time of Bishop Otto of Bamberg, i.e. in the first half of 
the twelfth century, the land of the Pomeranians was rich in all kinds of 
game, including wild oxen and horses (Herbordi J/ita Ottonis: bubalorum et 
equorum agrestium .. . copid redundat omnis provincia). Around the same 
time, there were also untamed horses in Silesia: the Canonicus VC 
isegradensis, the continuator of Cosmas of Prague, reports for the year 1132: 
Interea dux Sobeslaus (the brother-in-law of King Bela of Hungary). . . 
Poloniam cum exercitu suo 15. Rai. Novembris intravit totamque partem 
illius regionis, quae Slesko (Silesia) vocatur, penitus igne consumpsit. 
Multos etiam captivos cum innumera pecunia nec non indomitarum 
equarum greges non paucos inde secum abduxit. It is known and confirmed 
by many literary references that the forests in Prussia were populated by 
wild horses until the age of the Reformation, and even later. "In the times of 
the Order," says Toppen, Geschichte Masurens, Danzig 1870, p. XVII, "wild 
horses, like other game, were hunted chiefly for their hides. Duke Albrecht 
issued a mandate to the captain of Lyck around 1543, in which he ordered 
him to ensure the preservation of wild horses." For Poland and Lithuania, 


too, references to the horse as a hunting animal go back as far as the 17th 
century. As far as Russia is concerned, a curious statement by the Prince of 
Chernigov, Vladimir Monomakh, who lived from 1053 to 1125 and wrote 
about himself in the admonition he left to his sons: "I caught and tied up 
twenty horses alive with my own hands . . . and as I rode along the Rosy 
River (the border between Russians and Polovtsians), I caught such wild 
horses with my hands." Yes, even in the 19th century wild horses were found 
on Gotland. 

Such reports make it seem all the more credible to us that the horse was 
tamed in northern Europe at the end of the Stone Age and that the mounts 
depicted on Bronze Age monuments are descended from these wild horses. 
This assumption is better substantiated than the alleged "knowledge" about 
the taming of the Asian steppe horse. Incidentally, both hypotheses can very 
well exist side by side, because why shouldn't man have taken the free- 
roaming horse into his service in two or more places on the earth's surface, 
independently of each other? 

The question of the origins of the tamed horse is followed by the equally 
much-discussed question of the chariot. Whereas in the past it was thought 
to be an oriental invention, there have recently been strong voices declaring 
it to have originated in Europe. In the first place, they refer to a two-wheeled 
chariot of light construction and elegant shape now in the Egyptian Museum 
in Florence, which dates back to the Nile and the second millennium before 
the beginning of our* era and is proven with certainty to be a European work 
by the oak and elm wood of which it is made and the birch bast that 
connects its spokes to the wheel rim and hub - the latter in particular. It is 
true that a two-wheeled chariot was also found in Mesopotamia in very 
ancient times. But this was cumbersome (with wooden wheel disks instead 
of the Nordic spoked wheel) and its design made it unsuitable as a war 
chariot; in addition, the mules were harnessed without a chest strap and with 
a simple cavesson, which greatly reduced the animals’ pulling power and 
maneuverability. The Nordic two-wheeled light chariot with its well- 
harnessed, courageous team of horses, safely steered by the bit, was quite 
different. The two-wheeled chariot only acquired the character of a war 
chariot through its rapid locomotion. In addition, the chariot is often 
depicted on Nordic rock paintings and its parts also appear on the stone 
slabs of the Ziischen burial chamber near Kassel? . Th. H. Engelbrecht's 


assumption - in his book on the original homeland of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples - has much to support it, that the Indo-Germanic peoples spreading 
out from the north were actually only able to achieve their warlike successes 
thanks to their war chariots drawn by nimble steeds. In any case, since 
Indians, Greeks, Celts and, according to the testimony of the heroic poem of 
the Battle of Brawallas, also Germanic tribes agree in the possession and use 
of the chariot, this must already be attributed to the proto-Indo-Europeans. 

If chariots are already depicted on Mycenaean funerary stelae, this can be 
understood very simply from the influence of the Indo-Germanic peoples 
migrating into Hellas from the north, and the same applies to the depictions 
and mentions of such chariots in Egypt from the Eighteenth Dynasty (c. 


* Compare the illustration of this find in my account of "Feldherrntum 

und Kriegskunst der Germanen", vol. 8 of the collection "Volk und 
Wissen", Berlin-Charlottenburg, Brehm-Verlag, 1934, pp. 4 and 5, now 
published by Kurt Stenger in Erfurt. 
1700 BC); the specimen mentioned above is physical evidence of this, as are 
Nordic bronze swords, which - according to Kossinna - have been found on 
the banks of the Nile, and probably also those signs on pottery from the 
Predynastic period, most of which look so similar to runes that it is difficult 
to deny a connection. In the case of the Vedic tribes in the Five Stream Land, 
the war chariot drawn by horses cannot fail to surprise us. After all, it is 
reasonable to assume that the ancestors of the later Indians were the first to 
set out from their original homeland, and in any case as chariot fighters, in 
order to conquer new land, in accordance with the experience that can also 
be made elsewhere, that the first emigrants already strive for and reach the 
most distant destination.In line with this is the great economic importance of 
dairy cows among the Indian people, which corresponds to that in their 
Nordic homeland. : 

Incidentally, the Indian humpback cattle were kept, not the European 
cattle: proof that the long journey to India was not made with large herds of 
cattle. However, the old assertion that the Indo-Iranians came as nomads 
from the steppes of inner Asia is in no way compatible with their abundance 
of children, because nomads do not keep cattle, but herds of small livestock. 
Flocks of sheep, however, take a back seat to cattle ownership among the 
Vedic Aryans. 

Some details of their daily life are reminiscent of the Bronze Age in 


northern Europe. The clothes of both men and women are woven from spun 
sheep's wool. Great care was taken with the hair. The women braided it, and 
the hair braids were often wound onto the head in the shape of a shell, as we 
still know it today. A kind of net was also stretched over the arranged hair; 
the same can be seen in the women's costumes of prehistoric tree coffins. 
The men used razors, just as they did at the same time in their Nordic 
homeland. 

As the tree coffins just mentioned show, the women were adorned with 
precious jewelry and buried with the same honors as the man. At that time, 
they occupied a respected position in the north, a position very similar to 
that in ancient Indian society according to the songs of the Rigveda. 
Heinrich Zimmer in particular, in his commendable book "Altindisches 
Leben" (Ancient Indian Life), has repeatedly pointed out how many 
similarities there are between the way of life of the ancient Indians and that 
of the Germanic tribes. This also applies to minor character traits. "The main 
amusement of the Aryan men when they came together was the game of 
dice; it was played so passionately, just like among the Germanic tribes, that 
many a man gambled away his possessions and goods and ultimately his 
own person." This is reminiscent of the honorable dice player in Tacitus’ 
42nd chapter of his "Germania", which is the subject of the "Ethical 
Excursus" in my book "Germanen und Kelten" (Germanic tribes and Celts) 
published by Winter in Heidelberg in 1929 (p. 69ff.). The Vedic people were 
not inferior to the "old Germans" in drinking either. It is precisely these 
small traits that suggest close connections. They point to a direct transfer of 
the Nordic folk culture to the Far East, without intermediaries of any kind. 

People lived in open villages and hamlets like in ancient Germania. The 
house was made entirely of wood. In the middle of the house was the place 
where the hearth flamed. The earth mounds, which served as protection 
against attacks by enemies as well as against the floods that were very 
common in the Indus region (the so-called pur), are reminiscent of the 
waiting places of the Wadden Sea, of which Pliny already wrote, and of the 
terps in Dutch Friesland. They were located on high points, often on the 
banks of rivers. 

Just as the chariot, datable by means of ancient Egyptian chronology, 
shows origins from the area north of the Mediterranean, the oldest plow* 
known to date has come to light in an East Frisian moor, the plow of Walle. 


It is a cleverly chosen, curved oak branch with a plowshare, a so-called sole 
plow, and is attributed to the 4th century. 


* See Prof. Jacob Friesen's essay "Der Alteste Pflug der Welt in 
Deutschland", in the journal "Natur und Volk", 64th year, issue 3, 1934. 


This is a practical tool that was pulled by draft animals, as can be seen from 
the surviving hitching device, and which guarantees the ancient 
wheelwrights our full respect. There is no doubt that this discovery indicates 
that the invention of the plow and the tremendous cultural progress that 
followed in its wake occurred in the land north of the Alps and was an Indo- 
European achievement. For as the equation Greek aerotron = Latin aratrum 
= Old Norse arOr "plowing tool", a derivation from the verb Greek aroun = 
Latin arare = Old Norse eria "to plow", and other agricultural equations 
show, the Proto-Indo-European already had a farming system of 
considerable height. The result here is the same as with the chariot: both 
findings increase the probability that the original homeland of the Indo- 
European peoples is to be sought in the land not far from the European 
northern seas. 


Julius Pokorny, Substratthcoric und Urheimat der Indogermanen, tn Mitteilungen der Anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft in Wien Vol. LXVI, 1936 pp. 69-91. 


SUBSTRATE THEORY AND 
THE INDO-EUROPEAN HOMELAND 


From JULIUS POKORNY 


I. General information 


Ever since Ascoli’ attempted to explain the division of Romansh into 
numerous languages and dialects through the various pre-Romance 
substrates and Hermann Hirt attributed the changes in the individual Indo- 
European languages compared to the original language to mixing with 
foreign languages , the substrate problem has not come to rest. I myself 
have taken an energetic stand against the complete rejection of the substrate 
theory by Jespersen and have not only provided numerous flawless 
examples of the substrate effect from the most diverse linguistic areas, but 
have also for the first time made a systematic attempt to examine an old 
Indo-European language for its non-Indo-European substrate . I believe I 
have also succeeded in proving that Irish, in its entire character, 
unequivocally shows the effects of a North African (Hamitic) substrate, 
mainly in the syntax, or rather, inner language form, which is characterized 
by Finck® as "the linguistically expressed way of forming ideas, of 
decomposing overall ideas, of classifying these components into categories 
and linking them to a thought, in short, the world view of a spiritual 
community expressed in the language structure". In the overlapping of 
languages, none of which has a written literature, the language of the victors 
tends to dominate completely in vocabulary and even more so in inflection 
and word formation, whereas the influence of the vanquished language can 
assert itself to a greater or lesser extent in the phonetic inventory, also in the 
melody of words and sentences, and in the inner form of language, 
depending on the numerical or intellectual superiority of the subjugated 
people. This influence will naturally be all the greater the more different the 
two languages were in this respect, and the weaker the political organization 


of the victors was. Inflection and vocabulary are easily transferable and can 
be adopted more easily by the defeated. The situation is different with the 
vocabulary, which is naturally linked to the construction of the language 
tools, and with the inner language form, which is linked to the psychological 
disposition, the temperament, to the construction of the thinking tools, so to 
speak; here we are dealing with innate characteristics that are more difficult 
to transfer and cannot easily be completely eradicated, so that when peoples 
belonging to different language tribes mix, a mixing of the languages must 
also necessarily occur. 

When investigating a possible substrate effect in old Indo-European 
languages, we will therefore have to refer primarily to the phonetic 
inventory and the inner form of the language; unfortunately, there is a lack 
of fundamental preliminary work on word and sentence melody, although 
this is a promising field of work for us: for example, Slavic intonation is 
unmistakable in the Germanized areas of the old Austrian monarchy, as is 
Lithuanian intonation in German East Prussia. The use of vocabulary is 
associated with the greatest difficulties, as unfortunately we cannot 
reconstruct the phonetic laws and oldest basic forms in the non-Indo- 
European languages nearly as reliably as in Indo-European. Nevertheless, a 
very noteworthy start has been made in the valuable study by V. Bertoldi, 
"Pro- blemes de Substrat" (Bull. Soc. Lingu. XXXII, 1931, pp 93ff.), which 
can be described as exemplary in every respect. It is mainly limited to the 
Alpine zone from the Pyrenees to the Balkans. The explanations in Giintert's 
Labyrinth are more far-reaching, which accordingly appear more daring and 
require more detailed elaboration. Kretschmer has rightly objected to the 
equation of etr. faladum "sky" with ahd. felis "rock" and that of -Xivlloc 
"brick" with English flint "flintstone"; further objections by Ribezzo, Riv. 
ind. grec. it. XVIII (1934), p. 77, note, against the interpretation of ~evpa 
from tepra or from 'Anivv) from 4&éva "stone". Trombetti and Ostir' had 
already dealt with AaSup'.v&op and Aegean Jaua- "stone", whose writings 
seem not to have been known to the author. Many valuable contributions on 
the question of substrata in the Mediterranean region and the Southern Alps 
have been published by Italian authors in recent years, namely by Bertoldi, 
Battisti, Bottiglioni, Devoto, Ribezzo and Terracini; cf. the detailed 
bibliography by Battisti in L'Ttalia Dialettale VIII (1932), pp. 221 fh, and the 
various volumes of Studi Etruschi. 

A common objection to the substrate theory is that it is implausible that 


the effect of the substrate only becomes apparent several generations after 
the language has been adopted or even a long time after. 

after the extinction of the substrate language. I myself had previously taken 
the view that, on the other hand, one could speak of the inheritance of 
certain linguistic tendencies, the final emergence of which could be delayed 
for a longer or shorter time by the most diverse circumstances, and had 
quoted Meillet on this occasion: 

"En apprenant une langue nouvelle, les sujets ne perdent pas pour cela leur 
heredite . . . On est amene ainsi 4 supposer que les inno- vations les plus 
caracteristiques du frangais tiendraient, non seulement 4 la fagon dont le 
latin a ete prononce en Gaule, mais 4 une heredite d'habitudes acquises par 
les sujets parlant gaulois. Avec cette forme de I'hypothese, les objections que 
l'on fait sou- vent 4 la theorie du Substrat se resolvent immediatement. Le 
passage de u ferme 4 ii sur le domaine gallo-roman et en Alsace ne serait pas 
une survivance immediate du gaulois, mais l'effet lointain de certaines 
habitudes acquises transmises par heredite. If the explanation - at least 
partial - of the diversity of forms taken over different domains by a language 
that generalizes itself is often contested, it is because one envisages the facts 
in a manner that is too mechanical: it is not necessary to wait to find in the 
generalized language the particularities of the "substrate" in the form of a 
brood. L'action est complexe et se manifeste sous des formes au primier 
abord peu apparentes." 

After careful reconsideration, however, I must reject as unprovable and 
improbable the idea of the inheritance of linguistic tendencies that suddenly 
reappear mysteriously after many generations. The theory that I proposed at 
the time as a second possibility, namely the rise of previously suppressed 
social classes whose previously despised jargons were able to find their way 
into the literary language in this way, suffices as an explanation. Using the 
Irish and pre-Irish substrates, I have demonstrated how such processes come 
about. The late appearance of substrate effects of extinct languages is 
therefore only apparent in all cases. In the broad masses of the only 
superficially assimilated plebeians they were continuously present from the 
beginning and often only centuries later entered the official literature, which 
in the earliest times had been an exclusive privilege of the lords' castes, and 
thus first came to our knowledge. I have also found a striking example in 
Anglo-Irish literature of the case that the substratum language has not died 
out and that its progressive decline increases its influence on the victorious 


language, where the progressive assimilation of larger Irish substratum 
masses has caused a shift in the mutual numerical ratio to the disadvantage 
of the English victorious language: The language of Swift or Berkeley from 
a time (around 1700) when the Irish language was still spoken by more than 
four-fifths of the population does not differ at all from English in England, 
whereas the Anglo-Irish of our time, when only one-seventh of all Irish 
people still speak Irish, has been transformed by the influence of Irish- 
Celtic syntax in a way that is almost incomprehensible to the average 
Englishman. 

After this basic consideration’? we now come to the question of whether 
substrate effects can also be demonstrated in other Indo-European languages 
outside of Celtic. Such effects have generally been assumed for most Indo- 
European languages and have been proven in part for the vocabulary and the 
phonetic system. In the case of languages whose bearers are demonstrably 
immigrants in their later historical homeland, such as Greek, the Italic 
languages, Armenian, Indo-Iranian, etc., such proof is not too difficult. 


" Cf. now also Havers, Handbuch d. erklarenden Syntax (1931), p. 138 f. 
II. The question of substrate in Balto-Slavic 


The problem of Balto-Slavic is more difficult, as some consider 
southern Russia to be the original homeland of the Indo-Europeans. 

For Russian, where the historical sources already report the 
presence of Chuden in the northern governorates, Mikkola, Kalima 
and others have proven a Finno-Ugric substrate on the basis of the 
vocabulary, Vasmer on the basis of place names north and east of 
Moscow, which Emst Lewy has also done for inflection, stem 
formation and internal language form. Bubrich's objections are 
largely irrelevant; cf. also Lohmann, Z. f. slaw. Ph. X, p. 351, note 2. 
Even if the other Slavic languages exhibit some of the same non- 
Indo-European characteristics reminiscent of Uralaltaic, e.g. the 
extensive use and the accumulation of suffixes for the purpose of 
emphasis, which is difficult for us Germans to understand, i.e. the 
large semantic content and the large phonetic form of the word- 
forming suffixes, e.g. to Slovenian sin "son" the term of endearment 
sinek "little son" and derived from it again sincek "dear little son", or 
Serbian dém "house", from it domdci "belonging to the house", from 
it domdcin "master of the house", from which domdcinstvo "mastery 


of the house", from which finally domdcinstvovati "to be master of 
the house" - or the great liveliness of the verbal stem formation, the 
rich development of the derived verba, in my opinion this does not 
speak against the effect of a foreign substrate in Russian, but only 
proves that such a substrate can be assumed not only for Russian, on 
the occasion of its spread over Finnish territory, but already for 
Proto-Slavic. On the basis of his river name studies, Vasmer came to 
the conclusion that the Balto-Slavic original homeland must be sought 
in central Russia, roughly between Kiev and Smolensk, i.e. in 
northern Ukraine and Belarus, in the upper Dnieper river basin. However, 
Baltic also clearly shows influences of a Finno-Ugric substrate. This 
includes the Baltic and Slavic instrumental in its use as a predicate case to 
express an accidental or temporary "being", e.g. Lithuanian syitas “alnerius 
dar akriitu (instr. of ak.riitas'), literally "this mercenary is still a recruit", i.e. 
this soldier is still a recruit, or Russian on byl 'bolnym (instr.) "he w' ar ill”? . 
Similarly, Finnish uses the essive to express a temporary state, while the 
predicate word is in the stem form for a permanent quality. This also 
includes the tendency to express the sentence process in nominal form or to 
emphasize the local relations in the nominal inflection, cf. For example, the 
use of the genitive after negations, but above all the preponderance of the 
local "cases of perception" over the abstract "grammatical cases" of the 
Kentish languages. H. Jacobsohn® has taken a position against E. 
Schwyzer's view” that the preservation of the rich case inflection in 
Armenian and Balto-Slavic is due to the influence of the non-Indo-European 
substrates, but has not been able to provide any evidence to the contrary. 
Wackernagel also opposes Jacobsohn's view on the influence of substrates in 
Balto-Slavic, Armenian and Ossetian . The fact that Indo-Iranian also 
stands alongside Balto-Slavic is evaluated by Jacobsohn as a counter- 
argument, but wrongly, since the Indo-Iranians had originally lived in 
southern Russia for centuries before they set foot on Asian soil. Incidentally, 
as early as 1899, F. N Finck pointed out that certain peculiarities have 
developed in Indian, Iranian, Ossetian, Kurdish, Armenian and Slavic which 
point unmistakably to the Ural-Altai. 


21 Finck, Der deutsche Sprachbau ... S. 55. 

23 TF, 38 (1917/20), p. 165 f. 

4 Festschrift J. Wackernagel (1923), p. 204f. 

Lectures on Syntax, 2nd ed., I, p. 305. 

The German language structure ... p. 38 ff. 

If, therefore, a purely linguistic substrate for the oldest distribution center 


of the Balto-Slavs can only be proven in the internal language form, but not 


for the vocabulary and the geographical nomenclature, then the prehistorians 
in the vast areas, which in the west to the Oder, in the south as far as the 
Krakow-Dnieper-Knieper line in the northern Pontic steppe, without 
touching the shores of the Black Sea, and encompassing a large part of 
Russia, Finland and the northern parts of Sweden and Norway, prehistorians 
assume that in the later Stone Age, for the period 3000-2500 BC. Chr, before 
the invasion of the Indo-European megalithic people and Corded Ware 
ceramists, a special "northern Eurasian culture" (Kammkeramik”® ), which 
some scholars, such as Rydbeck’’ and v. Eickstedt, describe as the ancestors 
of the Nordic race. However, the majority of researchers, including Childe, 
Franz, Menghin and Richthofen, see it as the original culture of the Finno- 
Ugric peoples. 

According to Vasmer, however, no traces of Western Finnish names can 
be found between the Oder and the Diina or in the Smolensk and Kaluga 
regions, whereas they are very numerous east of the Peipus-Sea-Moscow 
line, and there are no Finnish loanwords outside Russian, neither in the other 
Slavic languages nor in Lithuanian. Cultural affinity does not mean ethnic or 
linguistic identity, but let us read A. Europaeus' description of the Cammo- 
Ceramic culture ! "It ... belonged to a semi-sedentary people with a low 
social status who often changed their place of residence and lived in small 
groups on the banks of waters favorable to primitive fishing. Their dwelling 
was a tent-like hut . . . The main sources of food were hunting and, above 
all, fishing. Domestic animals were dogs and perhaps also reindeer. Hardly 
any signs of the beginnings of agriculture have become known so far. . . . 
Apparently the dead were not buried. . . . Battle axes are missing." . . . 
Menghin comments: "This culture corresponds exactly to the linguistically 
identifiable Samoyedic-Finno-Ugric unified period. A large part of this 
culture was drawn into other developments in the course of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages, but in eastern Russia it asserted itself and carved out a Copper 
and Bronze Age cultural group in the Kama region, which can be described 
as Finno-Ugric"®* . 

It is immediately clear to us that this Eurasian culture is quite different 
from the Indo-European culture of the period around 2500 BC, so that it can 
be safely declared non-Indo-European or at most Proto-Indo-European. It is 
true that the starting point of the Finno-Ugrians is to be sought along the 
lower Kama, the middle Volga and the middle Urals** , and that the 
immigration of the Finns into the Baltic cannot have taken place long before 


the middle of the Ist millennium BC*’ , but here we are dealing with a 
second westward advance of these peoples, whereby they already found an 
ethnically related substrate that we can perhaps describe as Proto-Uralic. 
These Proto-Uralians can only have been few in number, and since we are 
dealing with culturally very deep nomadic hunters, it is not surprising that 
they left no traces in the geographical naming and vocabulary® of the 
invading Indo-European Balto-Slavs. Incidentally, Vasmer informs 
me that in the eastern part of the Smolensk governorate and 
throughout northern Russia as far as the Urals he finds quite 
inexplicable river names ending in -ma, which I would perhaps like 
to attribute to that vanished Proto-Uralic population. If we also take 
into account the fact that between the Oder and the Vistula, Illyrians, 
Germanic tribes, Balts and Slavs later replaced each other, we should 
not be surprised that no traces of that primitive hunter population 
would have survived here. 

I have pointed out above that the Cambrian culture is quite 
different from that of the Indo-Europeans, as it must be assumed at 
the time of the separation of peoples. However, it would be entirely 
unobjectionable to assume that before this time (2500 BC), and this 
culture can be traced back even further, the ancestors of the Indo- 
Europeans, or a substantial part of them, also shared the same 
Cambrian culture with the Proto-Uralians. Thus we would have a 
preliminary stage of the later Indo-European culture east of the Oder, 
for which many things could be argued. 

The areas east of the Oder can therefore not necessarily be ruled 
out as the original home of the Indo-Europeans or at least as their 
easternmost offshoot. 


111. The Illyrians and the language of the Linear Pottery 


We are in a much more fortunate position with another Indo- 
European people, where we can be reasonably certain not only of 
their prehistoric homeland, but also of their non-Indo-European 
substrate, namely the ///yrians. In 


8 Here, Russian /éda "wife" is repeatedly cited, most recently by 


Giintert, Labyrinth, § 43. But awar. thladi "wife" goes back to older *xe(n)di 
(BSL 23, p. 199 note)(!) and russ. /déda stands next to lédo "husband", basic 
meaning "to match", to lado, laditi "to match". 


It is known that they only lived south of the Danube in historical times, but 
their original residences north of the Danube (before 1200) between the 
Saale, Spree, Warta and the middle Vistula and Vah can be determined by 
the combined efforts of prehistory and linguistics” . I have shown loc. cit., 
p. 351, that most of the northern Illyrian names can be explained perfectly 
from Indo-European. It is well known, however, that the Early Bronze Age 
Aunjetitz culture of the Sudetenland, from which the Illyrian Lusatian 
I'rnenfeld culture emerged, arose through a rather complicated mixture’ of 
Indo-European and non-Indo-European elements, whereby the latter seem to 
play a not insignificant role. These include, above all, the Neolithic East- 
Mediterranean Bandk.eramik.er, to which were later added Armenoid- 
Dinaric brachycephals, mainly in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia as far as the 
Oder and in south-western Poland, who had themselves partly absorbed the 
preceding South-Mediterranean Tardenoisian hunters from North Africa. To 
the east of the Oder we find the Neolithic Cambrian substrate discussed 
above, which does not seem to have exerted any significant influence on the 
Illvrian here due to the low population density. I have (Z. f. celt. Phil. XX, p. 
341), somewhat prematurely, in connection with Menghin, I have expressed 
the supposition, which, however, cannot be proved, that the Cammo- 
Ceramic substratum, which he regards as the original carrier of the fully 
Neolithic, Pontic-Uralic steppe culture, is perhaps responsible for the 
development of the East Indo-European palatals into sibilants in the so- 
called Satem languages, since sibilants, which are known to be lacking in 
Indo-European, belong to the L'r stock of Finno-L'gric. In any case, "the 
Indo-Europeans in southern Russia can be traced back to a pre-indo 


*° See most recently Pokorny, Zur Urgeschichte der Kelten und Illvrier, 


Z. f. celt. Ph. 20 (1935), pp. 315 f., where the entire linguistic North Illyrian 
material is summarized, and Atti del 111 Congresso Internaz. dei Linguisti, 
Florence 1935, pp. 82f. 

” Loe. cit., p. 340f., and Gotthard Neumann, Prih. Zeitschrift 1929, p. 
70 f. 


Germanic pastoral warrior culture, to which they assimilated before some of 


them broke into the Near East as Indians via the Caucasus or further east ... 
It is likely that Ugric influence turned the Iranians, or Aryans, into pastoral 
warriors"! . This settles Jakobsohn's objection to Schwyzer that the Indo- 
Iranians also preserved the rich case inflection, since the same substrate can 
be assumed for them as for the Balto-Slavs. If the above theory is correct, 
then the original homeland of the Sate peoples would not come into 
consideration as an Indo-European original homeland. 

Another non-Indo-European element in the Illyrian homeland are the 
Glockenbecher people, who invaded Central Europe from Spain around 
1900 BC and founded numerous settlements in the provinces of Saxony, 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, anthropologically probably Armenoids who 
migrated from the eastern Mediterranean along the African coast to Spain. 

Since the nomadic Tardenoisien people and Kammkeramiker are not very 
likely to be considered for the preservation of geographical names, we will 
only have to reckon with the Bandkeramik and Glockenbecher people in this 
respect. 

C. Schuchhardt has recently commented on the language of the Linear 
Pottery” . He wants to attribute the names of eastern Germany and the 
Sudetenland attributed by Much and Vasmer to the North Lyrians to the 
Linear Pottery in order to eliminate them as evidence for the Illyrian 
character of the Lusatian culture. On the other hand, I have shown’ that 
most of those names can be interpreted perfectly from Indo-European; 
Childe“ has long since shown that the Linear Pottery were not Indo- 
European. 

It is true, however, that there are clear traces of non-Indo-European 
naming in Illyrian, which we can hardly recognize. 


‘| Menghin, Weltgeschichte d. Steinzeit, p. 558. 

© Die friihesten Herren von Ostdeutschland, Sitz.-Ber. d. preu8. Ak. d. 
W. 1934; Vorgeschichte von Deutschland, 2nd ed. 1934. 

8 7. f. celt. Ph. 20, p. 351. 

“4 The Aryans, pp. 127f., 139f. 
to a people other than the Linear Pottery, as the following linguistic analysis 
shows. 

I have already referred to non-Indo-European names in Illyrian in 1916'° 
and Jokl has provided detailed evidence from the areas south of the 
Danube“ . The northernmost examples he gives are Teurnia on the upper 


Drau, Mutenum in Upper Pannonia (Bruck a. d. Leitha?), Tamasicum (with 
Illyrian suffix) in Noricum (Murau i. Steiermark?) and Celeia (Cilli in 
Slovenia), with which he compares the Etruscan suffix -uwm- and Mutina 
(Modena), as well as the PN muteni, tama, celmnei. 1 am sure. 
Kretschmer”’ , Giintert, Ursprung der Germanen, p. 180, and the Italian 
school of the opinion that the Etruscans, if they really came from Asia 
Minor, found a Mediterranean population in Italy that was related to them in 
language, so that much of what we call "Etruscan" actually belongs to the 
Mediterranean indigenous population of the Mediterranean. Thanks to a 
well-defined archaeological legacy, the actual Etruscans can be clearly 
traced wherever they settled and never extended northwards beyond South 
Tyrol and Sondrio and only appeared here in the 4th century, when they 
were pushed out of Italy by the Celts. So when I say "Etruscan" in the 
following, I mean "Etruscan-Mediterranean". 

I now believe that I can also prove some cases of non-Indo-European 
geographical naming in the northern original homeland of the Illyrians: 
No(itaTr)pt.ov (Ptol. 2, 11, 29), "city" in Bohemia, east of the Vitava, 
corresponds almost exactly to NopdctTptév Numistro in Lucania and is 
perhaps only secondarily transformed to -Tvjpiov after the Greek words. 
Since W. Schulze (Lat. Eigenn. p. 574) has proved the latter to be Etruscan, I 
(Z. f. kelt. Phil. 20, p. 322) had rejected the connection between the two 
names. However, it is not possible by way of Illyrian, but it is possible if the 
names are understood as Mediterranean. 


'S Sitz.-Ber. d. Mitt. d. Anthrop. Ges. Wien, p. 43. 
‘* Ebert's Reall. see below Albiner, p. 93, see below Illyrians, pp. 42, 47f. 
“7 Glotta 20, p. 219 f. 


For the suffix cf. thrak. Tipicn-pl";, Corsican Alistro (FIN), Balistra 
(swamp); Trombetti mentions Cataonian Kuficrrpa, Lycaonian 
IXtavpa, Phrygian KiXurrpa, Pisidian Aa7ticrTpv)vo<;, Philipon 
iber. *Inistra > Inestra, * Villistrum > Villestra. On the suffix -str- in 
general, see also Bertoldi, Rev. ling. rom. IV, p. 233/34 and Rev. 
Celt. 47, p. 188f. 

Kaaoupyte (Ptol. 2,11, 29), "city" near the source of the Elbe, 
could stand for *Casuria or *Casurion, just as Visurgis "Weser" 
stands for *Visuri-. But then one may compare the PN Casurius 
proven by Schulze (LE, p. 147) to be Etruscan. The Lucanian river 


Casuentus used by me (loc. cit. p. 328) is placed by Schulze (LE, p. 
535) with the name of the Umbrian Casuentini, who seem to have 
given the name to the Casentino, and furthermore with the Old Lat. 
Carventum (Mommsen, Hist. Sehr. II, p. 81, Anm., Seeck, Rhein. 
Mus. 37, 7), which seems to be identical with it, and to the Etruscan 
name casuntinial, casut. PN casuntinial, casutinial. 

Oeuyapov, according to Much® in Oeuyapcov (Ptol. 2,11, 28), 
means "the city of Oeiiyapo";", like Iaaaapdjv, the capital of the 
Molossians, actually "the city of Ha<TCTapo<;". Much suspected 
that this place originally belonged to the Sudetenlands and had only 
been placed in Westphalia by mistake, since similar things are not 
uncommon in Ptolemy. However, I have now shown® that the 
Illyrian Urnfield people also transferred Illyrian names there during 
their advance from the Sudetenlands to the Rhineland, such as the 
river names on -apa, -apia, Promea "the Prim", the VN of the 
Menapii, etc. So the above place name could just as well be in the 
right place in Westphalia, but only transferred there from East 
Germany. On the basis of the phylogeny of venet. vhuxi(i)a, 
Fougonia, Fuctoria (also with Idg. suffixes venet. vhoux-ont-iiaka, 
Illyr. Feucontis) Jokl® places this stem with pannon. Buctor, 
Etruscan puce, with the well-known Etruscan suffix. Fluctuation between 
p and/, as in Pulfennius: Pulpidius'” . So in <I>E'jyapwv we have a 
Mediterranean root with an Illyrian suffix. It is unlikely that Puctoria, 
Buctor, Pougonia is an Illyrian root secondarily adopted into Etruscan 
because of the meaning of the Illyrian bheug- ("to bend"). 

BocTEtvoL (Ptol. 2, 11, 20), people on the Mordrand of Bohemia, to 


pannon. PN Bato, Bocrcov, messap. battos, further to ctr. patu, Batonius, 
patna, patnei, patnis, patineal, Patina (Schulze, LE, p. 86 and 555, note 1), 
Libyan Ba-rro"; "king", Georgian baton-i "lord", Alban. bats "journeyman, 
elder brother", Carian MN Bx-rcov Dittenberger, Sylt? 11. Krahe's latest 
etymology (Glotta 23, p. 114): Latin battuere "to strike", Gall. PN batus, is 
not plausible in comparison. The gall. PN Batus (in Sil. Ital.) may be an 
Illyrian loanword. The pannon. FN Bathinus (Vellei. 2, 114) and the FN 
Batinus in Picenum may also belong to it and mean "the river of the Batini" 
(cf. Schulze, LE, p. 538 t.). Whether Basque bat "one" may also be used 
here, I do not dare to decide. 

The origin of a number of words is doubtful, i.e. Indo-European or non- 
Indo-European derivation is possible. These include: 


'Anayxa (Ptol. 2, 11, 14), "city" in Silesia, will not be readily separated 
from the ON "Acnyxov in Corsica, since also otherwise 111 v risch and 
Ligurian show very close relationships; Much has at his time™ quite 
correctly pointed out that both Illyrian and Ligurian have the ablaut forms of 
the idg. suffix -enk-: -nk- in the form -ink-: -ank-, just as in Gaulish, 
corresponding to Germanic -ing--. -ung-. It is possible that in 'Aaayxa the 
initial a stands for idg. o® , since there is also a fluctuation between o and a 
in Pannonia® , and one could place it with Much to Russian jaseni (idg. 
*orew-) "ash" . However, I have (loc. cit. p. 321) preferred to place the 
name of Osi(i) with this root and also compared the degree of elongation in 
lit. viosis (idg. *dsis); with derivation from *osen- one would also rather 
expect *asenka (with e); furthermore, since the Venet. ON Osopus as 
"Eschenbach" probably belongs here and in Corsica the o would have been 
preserved, this etymology seems unlikely to me, as does the possibility that 
a could have originated here from au, in which case one would think of idg. 
aus- "reddish, shining, gold", which is perhaps present in the Dalmatian 
Ausancalione (Tab. Peut.), AttuayxaXei (Ptol.) - also 'AuxauxaXu; (Ptol. 2, 
11, 27), "town" in Silesia is probably better improved to *AunayxaX(<; 
instead of Kossinna and Much’ to *!ACTayxaX(<;). 

Kretschmer™ has interpreted Ausancalio as the place of the Ausancali = 
Aurunculi (older Aunovet;), Oskians who were displaced to Liburnia, and 
equated 'Anayxa with the Latin Aurunca (from *Ausonca), their Italian 
capital, so that here we have a reference to their northern original homeland. 
However, it is not very likely that this Illyrian change from au to d, which is 
only attested for the Roman imperial period, would have taken place so late 
in the Sudeten countries, which had obviously been Celticized not only 
superficially since 400 BC. We would also have to assume a change from o 
to a in all cases. Avest. asenga- "stone" (idg. ‘ak-en-go-') is also out of the 
question, both because of the Illyrian k and because of the Corsican form, 
where a substitution of k by s would be out of the question. 

Perhaps the stem As- of ' Aaayxa contains the Mediterranean root as(s) 
"stone", which was last discussed by Giintert, Labyrinth, pp. 23f., who finds 
it not only in pre-Greek derap.-tvffo<; "stone tub", but also in the Laconic 
ON 'Aclvv) and the Dalmatian ON Asamum, as well as in the Thracian river 
name ' Aaap.o<; "stone stream". ON 'Aclvv)* and the Dalmatian ON 
Asamum, as well as in the Thracian river name " Aaap.o<; "stone stream"; 
that Jokl® wrongly connects the last two names with ai. al man- "piece of 


rock", has been proved by Baric” through 


87 7. f. d. A. 41 (1897), p. 141. 
8 Glotta XXI (1932), p. 123. 
*® Also in Argolis, Messinia, Cilicia and Kypros. 
*” Ebert's Reall. see below Illyrians, pp. 39/40 and 44. 
*! Arh, za arban. star. III, P. 279/280. 
Reference to North Afr. 'Aaauo%, river in Mauret. Ting, and ligur. Asmantia. 


In addition to the examples cited by Giintert, there are the stony Asisium in L 
mbria and other cases mentioned by Trombetti (Arh. III, p. 19). Cf. also 
Botti- glioni, Element! prelatim nella toponomastica Corsa (1929), p. 60. 
Perhaps the Etruscan PN As-urius, As-ernia, As-nii<s (Schulze, LE p. 129) 
also belong here. 

One can also think of the idg. root as- "burn, glow", which is present in 
lat. drea "free place" ("burnt out, dry place"), nhd. esse (pasién), ahd. erin 
(*a%ena-) "floorboard, ground", anord. arinn "elevation, fireplace" (Walde- 
Hofmann, Lat. etym. Wb., p. 65). 

However, the sound group as- is such a simple structure that it can only 
be used with great caution as an ethnical testimony. 

'‘Apo6viov (Ptol. 2, 11, 28) "town" in Silesia or western Poland, which I 
(loc. cit. 319, 321) connect with the town 'Apcnxoiia, situated somewhat to 
the south, the Istrian river name Arsia (Plin.), Croat. Raia, the Thracian ON 
"Apaa (Dardania), the Dacian people's name 'Apori?iTac (Ptol.) and 
somewhat prematurely with the Prussian river name Arse (in Nadrauen). The 
Pruss. However, the Prussian name is probably to be kept away, because it 
cannot be equated with the Illyrian-Thrac. Ars- and would at most be 
conceivable as an ablaut form. Since an Idg. stem ars- does not exist and 
Idg. */m- (from ers-) would have to result in balt. irs-, Prussian ars- can only 
be based on idg. *ors- (or *arg-, in which case it would have to be separated 
from the Illyrian words anyway), and would have to be placed further to ai. 
ariati "flows" (Walde-Pokorny, I, p. 149, Walde-Hofmann, p. 416/417). In 
this case the Illyrian-Thrac. Ars- could only go back to idg. rs- (or, rr-?), but 
otherwise there is no evidence for a change from r to ar (before r), although 
it would of course be conceivable with regard to Celtic (ritu- "ford" from 
*prtu-, but carros "chariot" from *krsos'). A basic form *orr- is very 
unlikely, because since all examples show a-, an older *o- can hardly be 
assumed for Illyrian and Thracian either. Since an Indo-European derivation 


of the Illyrian words is therefore difficult, I would like to separate pr. PN 


ar“ni, ar“nal, arsu, Arsius (hence Arsia silva in Latium), Arsinius, 
moder Ital. ON Arsoli, Arsina, Fl. N Arsella < *Arsin(uJla, 
Corsican mountain Arso-mala, iber. ON "Apen and Arsa, mauret. 
Arsenna, etc. compare. The meaning, however, remains unknown. 
Bugge has tried to interpret etr. ars as "stone". On a possible 
connection with umbr. arsie "holy" s. Ribezzo in Riv. ind. gr. it. XV, 
p. 161; but Vendryes (Rev. Celt. 35, p. 213) has correctly placed 
arsie with air. ad "right", so that a connection between the Umbrian 
and Etruscan words is out of the question. 


Tharandt in Saxony, not far from the Thare stream, was placed by 
Vasmer with the Illyrian Tarentum (named after the river Tara), the 
Bosnian river Tara and the Dalmatian VN of the Au-TapiavaL "those 
who live on the Tara". He derives the idg. origin of the name from 
nir. tara "active, lively" and ai. tardni "swift, energetic", tarasd 
"hasty, swift". 

Now, however, nir. tara(dh), which I unfortunately also find in 
Walde's Idg. Wb. I, p. 733, is not handed down in a single passage 
and, as I was able to convince myself, goes back exclusively to an 
error by O'Reilly, from which it was uncritically adopted in all 
subsequent dictionaries. However, there is still a Celtic element tar-, 
for example in Taro-diinum "tender" in Baden, and the personal 
name galat. Brogitaros, Deiotaros, etc., but its meaning is unknown 
to us. In any case, it seems daring, even if possible, to use the old 
Indian word for interpretation, all the more so as Battisti has proven 
a Mediterranean name element Zar- throughout Italy, Spain, 
Sardinia, the Balkans, Crete and Asia Minor. However, each 
individual case would have to be scrupulously verified. The 
following seem important to me: Jarus, right tributary of the Po and 
the rivers Tarola (Parmigiano), Tarbdine (femilia), Taronno (Veltlin), 
Tarbnico (Bellagio), Taravo (Corsica), and the northern French river Thara 
(9th century), not mentioned by Battisri®’ , today Therain (Seine inf.). 
However, a sound group as simple as tar- can occur independently in a wide 
variety of languages. 

The A/s, Bachlein in Vienna, 1136 Alsa, I have declared (loc. cit. p. 327) 
to be Illyrian (Celtic knows no inherited sound group Js) and placed it with 
the Veneric A/sa near Aquileia. To the objection that A/s may have been 
derived through Slavic mediation from Germ. *a/r*a "alder", W. Steinhauser 


writes to me (24. I. 1935): 

"Settlement history considerations argue against the idea that the small, 
now canalized stream south of the Danube had a Germanic name. But from 
a phonetic point of view, the matter is not correct either. The name of the Als 
could not have been Germanized earlier than that of Débling, which is based 
on Aslav. *Topilika, which already shows o for aslav. 6 < urslat. d. But if 
Als had been Germanized for some reason at a time when Aslav. 6 was still 
being borrowed into German as d, then the name would have to be Alse < * 
Alisa and today have a light Bavarian a, because the Slav. i of Urslav. * 
Alisea < germ. Alipi was not yet silent after a short vowel. But one says 
ohergrund (60s "grund)." 

According to Vasmer (oral), however, Alsa could go back directly to Slav. 
*o/J", which may have originated from *olifa "alder" (alongside *olicha} 
even before Germanization. 

With regard to etr. alsina, Alsius, ON Alsium (Schulze LE, p. 558), to 
which the modern ON Alseno, southeast of Piacenza and the Lago d'Alserio 
east of Como will belong, one could also assume a Mediterranean stem as-. 
However, since originally a/s- does not occur outside Etruscan and Illyrian, 
one could assume an Illyrian a/s- "alder" with reference to Latin alnus < 
*alsnos and lit. alkonis < *alsnios, if these two belong to the meaning and 
Etruscan also belongs to Illyrian, which would be a loanword into Etruscan. 


M Studi Etruschi VI (1932), p. 332 f.; similar cases can easily be proven, 
since Etruscan also absorbed name elements from other Italic languages. On 
the difficult problem of the root 6/(G).r-,tf/Zr- see most recently Bottiglioni, 
Elementi. .., pp. 29 f. 

Another Mediterranean word from the north is perhaps the name of the 


Carpathians, on whose northern slopes we may assume the original home of 
the Thracians® . Vasmer (Roczn. slaw. V, p. 152) has placed the name of the 
Dacian Kapiroi and the Kap7rarx]<; 6po<; to alb. karpz "rock, cliff", which 
is explained from the idg. root *(s)ker- "to cut" (Walde-Pokorny II, p. 580); 
but the pre-Roman krapp- "stone"®’ (western Upper Italy), apulo- salent. 
carparo “hard tuff", the pre-Greek island name Kaprzaffo? (Homer 
Kpa7raffo<;), also on the Cilician coast the island Kap7raaia=Kap7caffo<;, 
Cypriot ON Kapiraffo?, Cors. Carpiccia, Carpicciola, iber. VN Carpetani, 
etr. PN carpe, carpnate, Carpinius, ON Carpi (Emilia), Kap7t7) in Carthag. 
Africa, make the idg. etymology appear doubtful. 


Ropa (Polish), river near Cracow, I have doubtfully compared with the 
Illyrian ON Raparia (Liburnia) and Thrak. Rappiana (not far from 
Nais(s)us) (loc. cit. p. 324). Perhaps this is also a Mediterranean word, if we 
compare etr. Rapo, Rapurnius, Rapidius, Rapellius, Rapinasius, raplni, 
raple, rapli, rapalni, the etr. ON Rapinium, the mod. Fl. N Rapello in the 
Sabina and the ON Rapino in the Marrucinerland, furthermore Rapallo near 
Genoa and iber. Raparia (1t. Ant.), today Ferreira. 

On possible explanations of Northern Illyrian Sevouia [which I have 
interpreted (loc. cit. p. 319) as Indo-European] from Mediterranean 
linguistic material, see Trombetti, Arhiv III, p. 52, and Bottiglioni, loc. cit. p. 
38, where the Cors. Berg Seta, Settonia, iber. ON Sevia, Seterrae, etr. PN 
Setius se&na, tosk. ON Setona (cf. also Setia in the Volscian lands) are used. 
However, the fact that both stem and suffix can be interpreted from the Indo- 
European Illyrian speaks against this. 

TotiXXov (Strabo), today the mountain Schdpfei in the southwest of the 
Vienna Woods, from which the river Tulln (884 Tullina} is derived, can be 
placed with Steinhauser to aisl. polir "tree, stake", from idg. *tul-no- 
(Walde-Pokorny, I. p. 709). The Indo-European etymology raises doubts, 
however, when one considers the South Tyrolean Alpine people of the 
Tulliasses (CIL V, 5050), whose name is formed with the Mediterranean 
suffix -ass-, the inhabitants of *Zullienum, today Tuenno (1191 Tulleno), 
plus etr tular "boundary stone", ligur. Tullare (Tab. Veli.), etr. tule 
"mountain, border" (Schulze, LE, p. 246), iber. ON TouXXIxa (Ptol. II, 6, 
64), Tullonium, kors. Tula (rock) etc.. On the other hand, Sard. Tulessana, 
Tulighe, Tului perhaps belong to semit. ¢// "hill". 

Equally ambiguous are the PN Zullius, Tullia, which can just as well be 
Illyrian (to aisl. pol/r "tree, stake", tirol. doll "thick") as Etruscan and belong 
to the not uncommon cases of correspondences between Illyrian and 
Etruscan; cf. Krahe, Lexikon, p. 120, and Schulze, LE p. 246: etr. Tullenus, 
Tullius’ Tullonius, Tuilienus. On the basis of the examples given, which 
could be multiplied by many more, I am inclined to assume a Mediterranean 
origin, even though I am fully aware of the dangers of homonymy. 

Krahe has already pointed out some important similarities between 
Illyrian and Etruscan name formations, such as the -st- and -rw- suffix, the 
masculine personal names on -a, the suffixes -ina, -dna in city names and 
equations in the basic elements. For the most part, this will be 
Mediterranean linguistic material, only in cases where other Mediterranean 


landscapes offer nothing similar will one have to reckon with the 
possibility of Illyrian, Indo-European loan material in Etruscan. 

For purely archaeological reasons, the Linear Pottery has long 
been associated with the Eastern Mediterranean culture. The above 
linguistic studies show that the Linear Pottery people must have 
spoken a language related to the indigenous population of Italy and 
thus also belonged ethnically to the Mediterranean ethnic group. 

The area of the Aunjetitz culture and the Lusatian culture that 
emerged from it can therefore hardly be considered the original 
homeland of the Indo-Europeans, as can all areas occupied by the 
Linear Pottery, with the exception of northern central Germany, 
where the Linear Pottery appears mixed with Nordic culture. Non- 
Indo-European substrates can also be found in the homes of almost 
all Indo-European peoples and in their languages. 


IV. The question of substrate in Germanic 


This leaves only Germanic. In itself, the conclusion would be 
obvious, since all other idiomatic languages have clearly grown up 
on a foreign substrate, to see the Indo-European original language in 
Germanic, in whose original homeland a foreign element is 
apparently not so easily detectable. However, it would of course be 
conceivable that during the numerous shifts of peoples in the later 
Stone Age not a single Indo-European people would have remained 
uninfluenced in the old original settlements, so that this conclusion 
alone is not sufficient. A non-Indo-European substrate has indeed 
been assumed for Germanic, above all Meillet, Feist and Giintert” ; 
the first Germanic sound shift plays an important role in these theories, 
whose earlier explanations have been proven incorrect by Giintert, and 
which therefore need not concern us further. The latest substrate theory of 
Feist (WuS und Language 1932, p. 245fl.), who wants to make the Veneto- 
Ulyrians responsible for the "Indo-Germanization" of the allegedly non- 
Indo-Germanic indigenous population of northern Germany, flies in the face 
of all the results of prehistory to such an extent that it seems superfluous to 
refute it in detail. The fact that the migrations of the Illyrians went from 
north to south, and not vice versa, can easily be proven” ; the linguistic 
relationships with Germanic can easily be explained by centuries of 
proximity. 


The question of the substratum in Germanic is so extraordinarily difficult 
and requires so many conscientious individual investigations that we can 
only summarize the problems here without venturing a conclusive solution. 

We will try to answer two questions in particular: 

A. Is there evidence of a non-Indo-European linguistic substrate in 
Germanic? 

B. Do v tr have any anthropological, prehistoric or cultural evidence for 
the existence of a foreign population element in the Germanic homeland? 


AdA 
a) Sound stock 
In the Germanic sound shift Gintert, Ursprung, p. 86 fl., sees the 


influence of the sound system of pre-Indo-Germanic, old European 
languages and concludes from similar approaches in Illyrian, Thracian, 
Armenian and Macedonian, as well as from the change from o to a, that the 
Indo-Germanic master class of the Germanic peoples must once have lived 
in Eastern Europe in their neighborhood; the Etruscan and the pre-Indo- 
Germanic of Greece point in the same direction. In the same respect, "the 
transfer of the free accent to the stem syllable in Germanic, a type of stress 
that also prevails in Irish, Old Latin, Etruscan and Finnish", is evidence of 
this. 

On the other hand, one must consider that it is striking that the above- 
mentioned East Indo-European languages, which remained in the Eastern 
European linguistic landscape until historical times, only ever show 
"beginnings" of the sound shift, while the Germanic peoples, who according 
to Gintert supposedly only stayed there temporarily on their advance from 
the steppes north of the Caspian Sea during their advance to the northwest, 
would have carried out this sound shift in contrast to them "more coherently, 
more tightly and more consistently". 

I consider it questionable to use the change from o to a, since it could all 
too easily occur phonetically elsewhere, e.g. in New Irish and New Gaelic, 
where the different dialects often diverge. 

As far as the accent is concerned, there can be no direct connection with 
the Irish initial accent, which only affects the first syllable of nouns and 
simple verbs, whereas in composed verbs it mechanically affects the second 
component, which need not be the root syllable. In Ireland, too, the 
expiratory initial accent only came into effect in the 6th century AD, 


apparently under the influence of the indigenous population there, whereas 
the Gauls, who were directly neighboring the Germanic tribes, did not know 
this accent, nor did the Britannic Celts. As far as the initial accent of Finnish 
is concerned, its use is questionable because the Finno-Ugric basic language 
had no mechanical initial accent at all, which is indicated by the change of 
level (?), and its occurrence in Finnish itself has not yet been fully clarified. 

However, the question of how the Germanic sound shift can actually be 
explained has not yet been resolved. Kretschmer has repeatedly emphasized 
that even such far-reaching sound changes can be explained by internal 
linguistic causes, and recently showed that the two main acts of the 
Germanic sound shift, that of Media to Tenuis and that of Tenuis to Aspirata, 
recur in the Cretan dialect of Greek in the 5th-2nd century BC, and was able 
to explain the cause of this double sound change there. 

I myself had at that time, WuS. XII (1929), p. 306f., attempted to explain 
the Germanic sound shift in a purely physiological way by the fact that, as a 
result of the catastrophic climate change in the Baltic countries (ca. 800 
B.C.), people resorted to firmer mouth closures in order to protect 
themselves from the penetration of cold and damp air, which naturally led to 
an increase in expiration and a narrowing of the friction surfaces of the air 
flow. I had pointed out that the Eskimo languages only know voiceless 
closure sounds and that the Semitic laryngeal sounds could perhaps be 
traced back to the endeavor to protect themselves from the penetration of the 
hot desert winds and to avoid opening their mouths, and that furthermore the 
Siberian Kottish, whose bearers had immigrated from the south, shows a 
sound shift similar to the Germanic one. Today I realize that such a theory is 
possible, but hardly provable, as there are too many other possible 
explanations. However, if we bear in mind that the Germanic sound shift 
roughly coincided with the beginning of the Nordic Iron Age and the 
climatic collapse, we are also forced to consider that there may nevertheless 
have been a closer connection between these events. One only needs to 
replace the physiological explanation with a psychological one and imagine 
that the suddenly harsher climate, which brought about a complete 
change in the way of life of the Germanic peoples and, as a result of 
the expansion and emigration that now became necessary, brought 
enormous unrest into the life of the people, strengthened their energy 
and subjectivity to such an extent that they also found expression in 


their language. A phenomenon similar to the phonetic shift, which 
one can well imagine as its starting point, is the above-mentioned 
formation of intensive verba by intensification of the root-final 
consonant, which is restricted to Germanic. Such a change, which is 
also connected with the accent shift, can easily have spread from 
certain syllables. Prokosch correctly remarks: "Sound shift and 
accent shift are symptoms of a tendency to create or emphasize 
contrasts in the language and fit together so harmoniously that they 
are much more likely to be explained as the spontaneous 
development of a tendency inherent in the language from 
psychological traits. The same psychological factor that finds 
expression in the Germanic accent shift also led to the development 
of increased expiration in the articulation of consonants." 

This explanation seems to me by far the most probable, but I dare 
not exclude other possibilities, which I will discuss below, in the 
discussion of the Linear Pottery substrate. 


b) Inner language form 

Detailed studies are still lacking here. According to Neckel , Old 
Germanic syntax, which largely corresponds to Latin syntax, is very 
close to the Indo-European archetype. On the other hand, Giintert, 
Ursprung, p. 31 ff., has assumed a fundamental change in the means 
of speech themselves in Germanic, pointing to the loosening and 
dissolution of nominal and verbal inflection by the article and the 
subject pronoun and the paraphrasing of verbal forms by form and 
auxiliary words, to the neglect of the end of the word, which no longer 
remains the bearer of the function, and above all to the destruction of the 
Indo-European tense system, of which only the present and perfect tenses 
remain. 

I would like to point out that in Gothic the Indo-European verbal 
inflection is still preserved and there is no indefinite article, and that we may 
not yet assume a decline in Indo-European inflection for L rgermanic; the 
late transmission of the Germanic languages must undoubtedly be taken into 
account here. It is true, however, that the analytical tendency which can be 
detected in the West Indo-European languages, also in Vulgar Greek and 
Vulgar Latin, as well as the predominance of tense in the verb, appears very 


conspicuous in contrast to the designation of aspect in the East Indo- 
European languages and has already been emphasized by Prokosch. 
However, the decline of inflectional endings in Germanic, Celtic and Italic is 
very recent and cannot be attributed to the oldest language periods. 
Nevertheless, this could be a late substrate effect. However, it is striking 
that, for example, the anabatic tendency dominates in the verb in Western 
Irish today, while the synthetic old forms are preserved in Southern Irish. 
The fact that the Eastern languages retain their synthetic character could be 
attributed, with E. Schwvzer (p. 182 above), to the preserving influence of 
the substrates there. 

I have already quoted at the time (WuS XII, 1929, p. 311) a statement by 
Menghin according to which Scandinavia, during the formation of the 
Nordic, i.e. During the formation of the Nordic, i.e. Indo-Germanic, culture, 
Scandinavia was populated almost in its entirety by a substantially different 
and much more primitive culture, the so-called North Eurasian or Arctic- 
Baltic, a branch of the Kammkeram culture spread as far as Western Siberia, 
which was gradually absorbed by the Germanic tribes on Scandinavian soil, 
a process that covers the entire prehistoric period and, as is well known, has 
not yet come to an end. The fact that no trace of a pre-Germanic substratum 
is preserved in the geographical names need prove nothing against the 
existence of such a sparse and nomadic pre-population. However, I am of 
the opinion that traces of such a proto-Uralic substrate (see above p. 184) 
have been preserved in the inner language form. 

The most striking feature is undoubtedly the destruction of the Indo- 
European tense system already present in Gothic. On the other hand, it can 
hardly be a coincidence that Finnish also has only a present and a past 
tense, a very interesting fact which Joh. Lohmann first drew my attention to. 
Finck had already noticed that the usual Nordic use of prepositions to 
paraphrase our meaningful genitive, which express all too sensual local and 
temporal relationships in a concrete way instead of the one developable 
relationship of affiliation (e.g. Eyeren af Huset "the owner of the house", 
Moderen til Barnet "the mother of the child"), "points to an obvious 
approximation to the type of the Uralic Aegean, which is probably not 
entirely uninvolved in the development of this urge for individualization." 

Incidentally, there is another peculiarity not present in Uralic which, in 
contrast to the other Indo-European languages, is found only in Germanic, 
and that is the formation of intensive and iterative verbs by intensification of 


the root-final consonant (plagen : placken, ziehen : spicken etc.). This type 
of intensification is not only found in Indo-European, but also in the rest of 
the world, with the exception of the Semitic (Arabic xdbat "he knocked": 
xdbbat "he knocked strongly") and, as Mr. Bouda points out, certain East 
Caucasian languages. That all these formations are of the same origin 
cannot, of course, be claimed without further ado; for a possible explanation, 
see p. 211 below. 


c) Inflection and word formation 
See Prokosch, The Germanic Review I (1926), pp. 47 f. and Neckel, 


Germanen und Kelten, pp. 53 f. The most important points have already 
been made above under b). The formation of the weak preterite, which, as 
Specht has recently shown* , can now be explained by composition with the 
root dhe-, has been cited by Prokosch as proof of the ever-growing 
subjectivity of the Germanic verb; however, the reservations of H. Winkler 
should be taken into account here, who regards the use of auxiliary tenses in 
many languages as proof of how clumsily one tries to introduce the concept 
of activity, which is often not present. In Germanic, however, this concept 
was very much alive, so that the auxiliary tense words could perhaps be 
understood as a reinforcement of subjectivity, such as New English J do say 
it. 


d) WoOrischat* 

Here Prokosch has correctly emphasized that the argument of the high 
percentage of unexplained Germanic words is based on a misinterpretation 
of Liebich's figures and that the number of words in Germanic that cannot 
be etymologized is in fact very small. Cf. also Neckel, Germanen und 


Kelten, p 55 f. 


From the foregoing it follows that there is little evidence of a substrate in 
purely linguistic terms, but that there is a certain probability of ancient 
relationships with the Finno-Ugric languages. 


AdB 

Since there can hardly be any question of a foreign influence in the 
Germanic homeland from an anthropological point of view since the 
beginning of the early Stone Age and even earlier, the existence of two 


different Nordic racial types, the narrow-faced, more delicately built 


Nordic race and the broad-faced, more robust Faelic race, which is 
derived from the more western Paleolithic Cromagnon race, has been 
used to search for an allegedly non-Indo-European racial substrate in 
the Germanic peoples in this Faelic race by relying on the fact that 
the Germanic peoples seem to have emerged purely prehistorically 
from a mixture of Nordic megalithic culture and Central German 
Corded Ware. In contrast, however, I have pointed out (Z. f. celt. Ph. 
XX, p. 340) that the schematic division of the two prehistoric groups 
into the two races lacks any evidence, since both races occur 
intermixed in both cultures. Independently of this, Weinert (Rasse 
1934, p. 345f.) has also shown that both types of long skulls have 
been mixed in Central Europe since at least the Neolithic and that we 
are not entitled to speak of two different "races" at such a late date. 
The latest investigations of the Central German skull material have 
also led to the conclusion that the bearers of the Corded Ware were 
not, as had previously been assumed, purely northern races, and that 
there is no significant difference in the racial make-up of the Nordic- 
megalithic and Corded Ware cultures. This deprives the previous 
theories (most recently Gintert, Ursprung, p. 70 ff.) about a non- 
Indo-European anthropological substrate on Proto-Germanic soil of 
any support. 

As far as the purely prehistoric question is concerned, in addition 
to the arguments I have given (loc. cit. p. 337ff.) against an 
immigration of the Corded Ware people from the East, the important 
remarks of A. Ayrapaa (Uber die Streitaxtkulturen in RuB8land, 
Euras. Sept. Ant. VII, 1935, p. Iff.), which clearly prove that the 
Central European corded pottery cannot originate from south-eastern 
Russia, since the style of the Russian corded pottery is quite young 
and was very strongly influenced by the Rhenish bell beaker culture, ie. 
it can only originate from the West like the latter, but not vice versa. 
Southern Russian cultural counter-currents only date from the end of the 


Bootaxe period, from the period of the stone cists. 
As far as arguments of a cultural nature are concerned, the undoubtedly 


oriental and non-Indo-European elements in the Nordic religion have been 
repeatedly pointed out. The cult of the goddess Nerthus described by 


Tacitus, whose Xame is identical with that of Niprdr, the father of Freyr, 
finds its exact parallel in the cult of Cybele, the mother of the gods of Asia 
Minor, and the Balder saga corresponds in part to the Oriental sagas of 
Tammuz, Attis and Adonis. Adonis means "lord", like Freyr and Balder, and 
Balder's companion Xanna bears the name of the Babylonian mother 
goddess® . Xeckel wanted to derive all these oriental elements from the 
Gothic state on the Pontus, but Much has shown on various occasions that 
the figure of Balder is not unique among the Germanic tribes and that the 
divine healer was probably already known to the Germanic tribes of Roman 
times. Arne also proved long ago (Fornvannen 1909) that some female 
bronze statuettes from the end of the Swedish Bronze Age can be traced 
back to representations of Astarte. The acknowledged primitive cult of the 
phallic Freyr and Freyja "Lord and Lady" is just as oriental as the Balder 
saga and corresponds to oriental deities such as Baal and Baalath or Bel and 
Belit, a Tvpus that was generally foreign to the Indo-Germanic peoples; the 
figure of Loki, the demon of volcanic earth fire, like that of Prometheus, 
also comes from the Caucasus peoples, among whom it is indigenous. On 
other religious influences of the North by the Orient, see now O. Almgren, 
Nordische Felszeichnungen als religidse Urkunden, pp. 289ff. 

But the objection” , that in the case of the Norse original homeland in 
the north we have the Indo-European sky god and his co- 

8G. Neckel, Die Uberlieferungen vom Gotte Balder (1920). 

® 7. E.g. in "Die Religionen der Erde", Leipzig 1929, p. 131ff. 


Chr. Dawson, The Age of the Gods? (1933), p. 283. 
gods, whereas the non-Indo-European fertility cult plays a significant role 


there, does not in fact prove anything against the Central European 
homeland of the Indo-Europeans. For this oriental vegetation cult need not 
and cannot have been native to the north and was obviously only introduced 
there later together with agriculture as a kind of "instruction manual" and in 
many cases pushed the cult of the old Indo-European sky god into the 
background. 

The path by which these oriental elements came to the north has now 
become clear through the work of the Dane Rosenberg. He has clearly 
demonstrated that even before the dolmen period, cultural currents had 
already penetrated from the Ukraine via the dune landscapes of Galicia and 
the Vistula, along the rivers Dnieper-Niemen or Diina to the western Baltic 
Sea, since a traffic route between the Black Sea and the Baltic Sea already 


existed in Mesolithic and Early Neolithic times; these results give his book 
lasting value, even if he was mistaken in wanting to derive the Central 
German Corded Ware from southern Russia as well. 

The fact that the Balder saga must have been brought to the north before 
the time of the Goths is also shown by a hitherto generally overlooked 
parallel in the Old Irish saga, which is why it must have been adopted by 
Germanic tribes and Celts in prehistoric times. It is the story of the death of 
the legendary hero Fergus Mac Roich, who had a love affair with Queen 
Medb ("the drunkard") until her jealous husband King Ailill induced his 
biological brother, who was also Fergus' foster brother, the blind poet 
Lugaid ("who never missed a target"), to throw his spear at Fergus by 
convincing him that a stag was standing in his place. If we bear in mind that 
the Norse Freyr, who is only a parallel figure of Balder, was worshipped as a 
phallic god, and that Fergus was also thought of in phallic form - as late as 
1872 the Stone of Tara was described as the "Phallus of Fergus"”’ - we can 
hardly doubt the original identity of the two. 


From the foregoing, it can probably be concluded that, although certain 
foreign elements of a linguistic and cultural nature were present in 
Germanic, there can be no question of the original existence of such a 
substratum, nor of a significant immigration of essentially foreign 
populations. 

If a foreign substrate nevertheless appears to be present, it can only have 
entered Germanic in a completely different way, namely through the spread 
of the Germanic peoples beyond their Nordic homeland. Such a process can 
be clearly traced in Scandinavia, namely the absorption of a Finno-Ugric 
substrate, to which the destruction of the Indo-European tense system can 
undoubtedly be attributed, in that the language changes in the new enlarged 
Germania will have radiated back to the original native homeland. But the 
southern expansion of the Germanic tribes also seems to have absorbed 
foreign elements. If one compares maps 3-6 in Wahle's Deutsche Vorzeit 
(Gintert, Ursprung, maps 2 and 3), one can clearly see how the Germanic 
tribes from 1000 BC onwards, breaking out of their original homeland 
between the lower Elbe and Oder rivers, wrested more and more areas from 
the Illyrians, and to a lesser extent from the Celts. For the most part, these 
were areas that had previously been in the possession of the Linear Pottery, 


whose northern border roughly corresponded to the northern edge of the 
Central German mountain zone™ . Since Illyrians and Celts in the Linear 
Pottery area 

3 R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, p. 266 note. 

4 WwW. Buttler, Die Bandkeramik in ihrem nordwestlichsten 
Verbreitungsgebiet, 19. Ber. der rém.-germ. Kommission fiir 1929. had only 
been the ruling upper class, one can certainly reckon with the 
possibility that when this upper class was expelled by the Germanic 
tribes, they now came into closer contact with the subjugated 
population and were even influenced by them in linguistic terms. A 
parallel to this process can be seen in the fate of 20th century Anglo- 
Irish, which is so strongly influenced by Irish-Celtic syntax that it 
seems almost incomprehensible to the average Englishman. But 
what makes this dialect so incomprehensible,’ is not so much the 
Celtic Indo-European constructions, but rather the traits of the pre- 
Indo-European, Mediterranean substrate preserved in Celtic. If we 
look at the situation from this point of view, perhaps Giintt's theory 
of the origin of the Germanic sound shift, which was rejected above 
(p. 198), will seem less impossible to us with certain modifications. 
Since it is indeed very striking that the Etruscan has a sound shift 
almost identical to the Germanic one, which Ribezzo also proves in 
the entire area of the Eastern Alps, and since we have seen above p. 
188 ff. that a substrate related to Etruscan can also be proven north 
of the Danube, we can also attribute this Etruscan sound shift to the 
Linear Pottery, whose influence may have caused analogous 
phenomena in Germanic. It is true that one must ask why the Italic 
languages and Greek, in which a Mediterranean pre-population 
related to the Etruscans can be proven beyond doubt, do not show 
any sound shift, and why Illyrian only shows "rudiments" of it, while 
continental Celtic does not even have them. I do not at all agree with 
Giintert, but it is fair to point out that every people reacts differently 
to its substrate, that, for example, Island Celtic syntax is almost 
purely Mediterranean, whereas Greek, whose substrate belonged to a 
culturally infinitely higher indigenous population, hardly shows any 
significant Mediterranean influences in its syntax and is one of the most 


archaic Indo-European languages. 


P'. On the Suhstrat question in the oldest Indo-European 


Another interesting question is how Indo-European itself behaves, and 
whether we can perhaps already prove here a foreign substrate or some 
mixture of languages. I have already pointed out (Z. f. celt. Ph. XVI, p. 144) 
that there are quite contradictory phenomena in Indo-European. 

On the other hand, the autonomy and independence of the Indo-European 
single word, which is indivisible and indecomposable, points to the type of 
languages that are connected. A language whose words have such an 
independent value cannot know true subordination. Even the alleged relative 
clauses with *jejto, which in reality is an old demonstrative, are not really 
subordinate clauses, but only appositions. W hat we express today by | ater 
order was expressed in Indo-European partly by nominal appositions, which 
function as nominal clauses in the verbal clause, partly by appositional 
clauses, e.g. RV. IV 51. 1°’. In an Idg. compound, such as gr. t7t~6Aap.oc or 
'\U/O-GU.-6C, both the goal and the starting point of the action are 
unmarked, so that the verbal element originally expressed merely an 
indifferent process” , which is known to be characteristic of the appositional 
verbal phrases (Finck, KZ XLT, p. 268). 

On the other hand, the subordinating language type includes: The 
prefixing of the attribute in formations such as 4xpo-oku;, the formation of 
cxozcntral composites, the use of participial and gerundial constructions, the 
emergence of the passive \ erbal noun, etc. 


°7 Sommerfeit, De en italo-celtique, p. 8f. 


°’ Baudis, Die Wortzusammensetzung im Indogermanischen, Sitz.- Ber. d. 
k6n. béhm. Ges. d. Wiss. Hist. KI. 1912, II. 


Such discrepancies can only be explained by language mixing. 

Recently, Forrer (Mannus XXVI, 1934, p. 115ff.), drawing on Canisian 
(Hittite), Tabalic (hieroglyphic Hittite) and Luwian, also put forward the 
theory that Indo-European arose as a result of the superimposition of 
"Eurasian" (= the languages mentioned above + Finno-Ugric) by the Proto- 
Indo-European language (Eurasian used for "father" atta). Among other 
things, it is based primarily on the Eurasian nominative on -s, the accusative 
on -m, and the personal suffixes of the Ist pers, -m, 2nd pers -¢. Such Indo- 


European-Finno-Ugric correspondences have also been pointed out before, 
see most recently Collinder, Indouralisches Sprachgut, Upsala Univ. Arsskr. 
1934. A "nominative" on -j can hardly be called Finno-Ugric"; the other 
cases are probably correct. I dare not pass judgment on these difficult 
questions; very old relationships between Indo-European and Finno-Ugric 
would agree with Menghin's theory that the bone culture he attributes to the 
Proto-Uralians is one of the roots of Indo-Europeanism. 

According to Menghin , the basis of Indo-Europeanism is the Nordic 
blade culture, which branched off from Eastern Magdalenia and is 
responsible for its basic character, as it was responsible for the first 
settlement of northern Germany and Scandinavia, which had become ice- 
free. Not long afterwards, around 10000-9000 BC, the nomadic cattle- 
breeding bone culture is said to have penetrated there from the east, 
followed around 8000 BC by the hand axe culture of the Old Plantian 
Campignia, which, as Aberg has shown, underlies the entire northern part of 
the Western European cultural area, which was finally followed between 
8000 and 7000, to a lesser extent, by the Young Plantian cylindrical axe 
culture, which Menghin now identifies with the Alpine race, the creator of 
the Swiss pile-dwelling culture. Since the Campignian is relatively weakly 
represented in the Mediterranean region, especially in North Africa, but the 
Walzenbed culture is very strong, any Mediterranean influences in Indo- 
European, to which I would perhaps like to add the aforementioned stringing 
traits in the basic language, will most likely have to be attributed to the 
Walzenbeil culture, as Menghin writes to me. However, almost all African 
languages belong to the T}pus, so that from this point of view there would 
be no obstacle to holding Campignien, which originated in Eurasia, 
responsible for this, which has attained its second main distribution after 
Menghin in central Africa, where it is said to represent one of the essential 
components of the Bantu people. One might be inclined to hold the Linear 
Pottery people responsible for the stringing traits, but then the Germanic 
people, who absorbed the fewest Linear Pottery elements, would also have 
to show the fewest stringing traits, which is not the case. 

The extent to which all these cultural currents also corresponded to 
migration cannot be decided here. As far as the Campignien is concerned, 
Childe is of the opinion that the transition from bone tools to macrolithic 
flint axes is not due to immigration, but must be attributed to changing 
climatic conditions (warming) and the extinction of the elk and aurochs, 


which made new material necessary for the production of tools. In contrast 
to Menghin, see Ekholm's remarks on the roller axe in the Reallexikon der 
Vorgeschichte, see Walzenbeil below. 

In any case, foreign immigrations from the East (Proto-Uralians?) and 
from Western Europe (in Neolithic times the percentage of brachycephals in 
Denmark and southern Sweden is 26.2, that of mesocephals 44.6, and that of 
pure dolichocephals only 29.2, all of whom must have merged with the 
carriers of the Nordic blade culture so early that they can be seriously 
considered as components in the formation of Indo-Europeanism. The Proto- 
Uralians will have belonged to the subordinate language type, the 
brachycephalic Alpines, who made a significant contribution to the 
development of the Western Hamites (to which the Western European 
indigenous population also belonged), to the subordinate type. However, we 
do not need to refer to the Proto-Uralians in order to explain the subordinate 
traits in Indo-European, as these could have been inherent to the actual 
Nordic blade culture people. 

From the above studies we can conclude that the original 
homeland of the Indo-Europeans before the separation of the 
peoples (ca. 2400 B.C.) was the wide expanse of land between the 
Weser and the Vistula and beyond this to White Russia and Volhynia. 


N. S. Trubetzkoii, Gedanken iiber da" Indogermancnpnoblem, in: Ac" fragtnstlca 1 1939, pp 81-8. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT 
THE INDO-GERMANIC PROBLEM* 


From N. S. TRUBETZKOY 


Indo-Europeans are people whose mother tongue belongs to the Indo-European 
language family. From this scientifically only possible definition it follows that 
"Indo-European" is a purely linguistic term, just like "syntax", "genitive", "sound 
change" etc. There are Indo-European languages, and there are peoples who speak 
these languages. The only thing that all these peoples have in common is that their 
languages belong to the same language family. 

Today there are many Indo-European languages and many Indo-European 
peoples. If we look back into the past, we find that it was the same in the past - as 
far as our eyes can see. Apart from the ancestors of the Indo-European languages 
still living today, there were other Indo-European languages that have disappeared 
without descendants. It is assumed that there was once a time when there was only 
one Indo-European language, the so-called Indo-European proto-language, from 
which all Indo-European languages that have survived historically are said to have 
originated. This assumption contradicts the fact that, as far back as we can look into 
history, we always find a multiplicity of Indo-European-speaking peoples. The 
assumption of an Indo-European original language is not completely impossible. 
But it is not at all necessary, and one can get along very well without it. 

The term "language family" does not presuppose the common descent of a 
number of languages from a single original language. We call a language family a 
group of languages which, in addition to a similarity of language structure, also 
exhibit a whole series of material similarities, i.e. languages in which a 
considerable number of lexical and morphological elements exhibit regular 
phonetic correspondences. However, the assumption of common descent is not 
necessary to explain the regularity of phonetic correspondences, since such a 
regularity also arises in the case of borrowing between neighboring unrelated 
languages (the so-called "foreign sound laws"). And agreement in rudimentary 
elements of vocabulary and form is also no proof of common descent, since all 
elements of human language can be borrowed, and since, especially at lower stages 


of development, very rudimentary words and morphemes migrate from language to 
language. At the time, P. Kretschmer rightly emphasized that there is only a 
chronological difference between borrowing and relationship. We recognize as 
borrowed those words that have passed from Celtic or Italic into Germanic and 
from Germanic into Slavic only after the Germanic sound shift. On the other hand, 
we call those that have already followed the same path before the phonetic shift as 
primal. Strictly speaking, all elements that occur in several Indo-European language 
branches and for which the direction of borrowing can no longer be determined are 
attributed to the original language. 

So there is actually no compelling reason to assume a uniform Indo-European 
original language from which the individual Indo-European language branches 
would be descended. It is just as conceivable that the ancestors of the Indo- 
European language branches were originally dissimilar to each other, but gradually 
became significantly closer to each other through constant contact, mutual influence 
and borrowing, without ever becoming completely identical. 

This possibility must always be kept in mind when discussing the Indo-European 
problem. The fact that so far only the hypothesis of a unified original language has 
been considered has led the problem down the wrong track. Its first, purely 
linguistic nature has been forgotten. Prehistoric archaeology, anthropology and 
ethnology have been used without justification. There is discussion about the origin, 
race and culture of the alleged Indo-European indigenous people, who may never 
have existed. The Indo-European problem is formulated as follows: "Which type of 
prehistoric pottery should be attributed to the Indo-European people?" These and 
similar questions are scientifically unsolvable and therefore pointless. They go 
round in logical circles, because the presupposition of the existence of an Indo- 
European primitive people with certain cultural and racial characteristics cannot be 
justified. Instead of adhering to the only positive scientific statement, namely that 
"Indo-European" is a purely linguistic term, one is pursuing a romantic fantasy. 

The only scientifically possible question must be: How and where did the Indo- 
European language structure originate? This question may and can only be 
answered by purely linguistic means. 

In order to be able to answer the above question, one must first of all be clear 
about what is meant by Indo-European language structure. How can one recognize 
that a language is Indo-European? Certainly, one needs a number of "material 
similarities", i.e. lexical elements, suffixes and endings which the language in 
question has in common with other Indo-European languages, taking into account 


regular sound correspondences. However, it is impossible to specify how large the 
number of these elements must be in order to guarantee the Indo-European 
character of the language in question. Nor is it possible to decide which lexical or 
morphological elements must exist in every Indo-European language. There is 
probably hardly a single word that would occur in all Indo-European languages. It 
is precisely the most widespread words in the individual Indo-European languages 
that have such phonetic irregularities that their basic form can only be reconstructed 
with a violation of the facts. As far as the morphological elements are concerned, 
they rarely match exactly. Often the usual phonetic equivalents fail, so that one is 
forced to invent various special, sometimes very artificial "pronunciation laws" ad 
hoc. Added to this is the fact that many of the most widespread Indo-European 
lexical and morphological elements are not restricted to Indo-European languages 
alone and occur in many non-Indo-European languages. If one takes all this into 
consideration, one will not attach too much importance to "material similarities" 
when deciding whether a language is Indo-European or non-Indo-European. Such 
similarities must exist, and their complete absence may be regarded as proof of the 
non-Indo-European character of a language. However, their number is not 
important, and there are none of them that are completely indispensable to prove 
that a language belongs to the Indo-European language family 

In addition to the existence of "material similarities", the following 6 structural 
characteristics are also part of such evidence. 

In the field of phonology only two points, more of a negative nature: 

1. - There is no vowel harmony whatsoever, i.e. the vowelism of the non-first 
syllable is not caused by the vowelism of the first syllable of the word. Where the 
term "vowel harmony" is used in the description of certain Indo-European 
languages and dialects, this is done wrongly, for in such cases it is not a question of 
vowel harmony in the sense given above, but of the influence of the degree of 
opening of the stressed vowel on the degree of opening of the unstressed vowel or 
vowels. 

2. - The consonantism of the anlaut is no poorer than that of the inlaut and the 
pronunciation. That this is an essential trait is shown by comparison with Uro- 
Altaic and Dravidian languages. Of course, we do not take into account the 
geminate consonants, which by their nature must not occur in the initial vowel. 

/\The following points should be taken from the field of morphonology: 

3. - The word does not necessarily have to begin with the U urged. - There is no 
Indo-European language without prefixes. Even in the oldest Indo-European 
languages there are genuine prefixes, i.e. morphemes that are not used as 


independent words (e.g. n-, su-, dus-, e-). In the more recent Indo-European 
languages, the number of such prefixes increases considerably. 

4. - The formation of forms occurs not only through attixes, but also through 
vowel alternations within the stem orphemes. In all Indo-European languages, the 
old ablaut is joined by a new one, which has arisen through the effect of special 
phonetic laws, but is completely free from a synchronic point of view. There is no 
Indo-European language without traces of the (old or new) vocalic ablaut. 

5. - In addition to vocalic alternations, free consonantal alternations also play a 
morphological role. - There is no Indo-European language without grammatical 
consonant alternation. Of course, this \\ change is always a consequence of some 
combinatorial sound changes, the formula of which can usually still be easily 
determined. From a synchronic point of view, however, the consonant change is 
free in every Indo-European language. The fact that this is an essential feature of 
the language structure is proven by comparison with other language epochs, such as 
Semitic, where consonant change is excluded altogether, or Altaic, where only 
bound consonantal alternations are permitted. 

Only one train can be named per morphological area: 

6. - The subject of a transitive x'erbum is treated in the same way as the subject 
of an intransitive | erbum, i.e. in those Indo-European languages where the case 
opposition nom. - acc. is expressed by means of I ndings, the verbal subject is in the 
nom, regardless of whether the verb is transitive or intransitive (e.g. lat. pater venit, 
pater filium amat), and in those languages where the reference correlation is 
expressed by word order, the subject of transitive verbs takes the same sentence 
position as that of intransitive verbs (e.g. French, /e p'ere vient, le pere atme le fils). 

Each of these structural features also occurs in non-Indo-European languages, 
but all six together only in Indo-European languages. A language that does not have 
all of these structural features cannot be considered Indo-European, even if its 
vocabulary has many similarities with Indo-European languages. And conversely, a 
language that has borrowed most of its vocabulary and formative elements from 
non-Indo-European languages is still Indo-European if it has the six specific 
structural features mentioned, even if it only has a very small number of lexical and 
morphological similarities with other Indo-European languages. 

Thus, a language can cease to be Indo-European and, conversely, a language can 
become Indo-European. The point in time when all the six specific structural 
features mentioned above came together for the first time in a language whose 
vocabulary and vocabulary of forms showed a number of regular similarities with 
the Indo-European languages that were handed down later - this point in time was 


the birth of "Indo-European". It cannot be ruled out that several languages became 
Indo-European in this sense around the same time. In retrospect, we can only regard 
them today as dialects of the Indo-European original language, but it is not logically 
necessary to trace them all back to a common source. Only a geographical contact 
between these oldest Indo-European dialects can be assumed with a high degree of 
probability. 

The following considerations are decisive for determining the geographical area 
in which these dialects acquired their Indo-European character. The wave theory 
proposed by J. Schmidt at the time applies not only to dialects of a language, but 
also to unrelated but geographically neighboring languages. Every language has 
structural features in common with its neighbors, and these are all the more 
numerous the longer the geographical contact has lasted. The same applies to 
language families. If we look at the geographical distribution of the language 
families of the Old World from the point of view of language structure, we can see 
that these language families form an unbroken chain. The Finno-Ugric and 
Samoyedic languages coincide in certain respects with the Altaic languages, the 
latter on the one hand with Korean and through the latter's intermediary with 
Japanese, which in turn forms a bridge to the Oceanic languages, while on the other 
hand the Altaic languages coincide in essential respects with the Tibetan-Burmese 
languages, etc. In Africa, such a concatenation leads from Semitic, Chamitic, 
Berber and Cushitic via Negroid languages of the Ful and Wolof type to the 
Sudanese languages, which are linked to genuine Bantu languages through the 
mediation of the Bantuid languages. - If one considers these facts as well as the fact 
that each of the above-mentioned 6 structural features of Indo-European also occurs 
in non-Indo-European languages, then one can place the development of the Indo- 
European language structure in an area which borders on language families with 
partially corresponding structural features. 

Two large groups of language families come into consideration. On the one hand, 
the Uralo-Altaic group, which has the accusative construction (p. 6) in common 
with Indo-European, and whose westernmost offshoot, Finno-Ugric, also has a free 
consonant change (p. 5). On the other hand, there is the Mediterranean group, 
which is represented today by Caucasian and Semitic languages, and which is 
related to Indo-European by points 1, 2, 3 and 4. Indo-European only forms a 
bridge between these two language groups: Dravidian and Uralo-Altaic, on the 
other hand, offer structural similarities with each other that are foreign to Indo- 
European, - which makes the relocation of the "original homeland" of Indo- 
European to Iran or northern India unlikely. 


The area where the oldest Indo-European dialects originated must therefore be 
located somewhere between the areas of the Ugric-Finnish and Caucasian- 
Mediterranean languages. Further details cannot be justified on strictly 
scientific grounds. Above all, it is necessary to combat the prejudice that 
the so-called Indo-European original language should encompass a 
narrowly defined area. Given the non-uniform character of this Indo- 
European proto-language, which can be recognized even in the 
junggrammatical reconstruction methods, the assumption of a single center 
of distribution is not at all necessary. The interaction of several centers of 
distribution can, however, very well be imagined in a rather large area - let 
us say from the North Sea to the Caspian Sea. 


The development of Indo-European languages is not a one-off act, but a 
continuous process. The Indo-European language structure, like every 
language structure, is subject to historical development. In principle, each 
Indo-European language branch develops in its own direction. However, 
there are also developmental tendencies that are common to all or most of 
these language branches. If we look at these tendencies in comparison with 
the non-Indo-European neighboring languages, interesting observations 
emerge. For the very oldest period of Indo-European, no less than three 
types of articulation of the closure sounds must be assumed. In the 
historically preserved Indo-European language branches, however, the 
number of articulation types of the closure sounds has been reduced to two, 
and only Ossetic, Armenian, Kurdish and the Indo-European languages, 
which are surrounded by non-Indo-European languages, still preserve 
three- or four-membered closure sound systems to this day. There are now 
three types of articulation of the closing sounds in the Caucasian languages 
and, if the so-called emphatic consonants are to be regarded as a special 
type of articulation, also in the Hamitosemitic languages. The Finno-Ugric 
languages, on the other hand, offer only two types of articulation of the 
closing sounds and in this respect agree with the Uro-Altaic languages. 

In the original Indo-European, the labial closing sound class was less 
developed than the other classes, in that one of the labial closing sounds 
(naérnl. *b) occurred only rarely. In the Indo-European languages that have 
survived historically, this disadvantage of the labial closing sounds has been 
abandoned. Now the North Caucasian languages offer this discrimination of the 
labial series, like Proto-Indo-European, and the same can be said of Semitic, which 


knew emphatic dentals and gutturals, but no emphatic labial. In the Finno-Ugric 
and Altaic languages, on the other hand, the labial series is just as developed as all 
the others. 

At least two guttural series must be assumed for the original Indo-European; 


however, the historically transmitted Indo-European languages almost all have only 
a single guttural series, and in those Indo-European languages where a second 
guttural series exists (New Persian, Ossetic, Latvian), it is obviously a secondary 
phenomenon. The presence of two guttural series is characteristic of the Caucasian 
languages, whereas in the Finno-Ugric and Altaic languages there is phonologically 
only one guttural series, and the contrast between velar and palatal is due to the 
vocalic environment. 

As J. Kurylowicz has convincingly shown, Larvngal sounds must have existed 
in the very oldest Indo-European, which in turn brought it closer to the Caucasian 
and Hamitosemitic languages. Later, however, Indo-European lost its laryngals, and 
where these sounds occur in the historical Indo-European languages, they are 
secondary - just as they are in today's Ugric and Altaic languages, whose earlier 
developmental stage did not know any laryngals. 

In the original Indo-European languages, partial root reduplication played an 
important morphological role and still exists in historical times in the older 
developmental stages of the surviving Indo-European languages, which in this 
respect correspond to the Semitic and Caucasian languages. However, this 
morphological device is completely foreign to the more recent developmental 
stages of the Indo-European languages - as well as to the Finno-Ugric and Altaic 
languages. 

Finally, Uhlenbeck has shown quite convincingly that in the oldest Indo- 
European the nominative was not opposed to the accusative, but the ergative to the 
absolutive, - a feature which would connect Indo-European with the North 
Caucasian languages (as well as with Basque and some lost languages of the Near 
East), while the later opposition of nom. and acc. finds a parallel in the Uralic and 
Altaic languages. 

In all the points listed above, the Indo-European languages developed from a 
type that was similar to today's East Caucasian languages to another type that is 
reminiscent of the Finno-Ugric and Altaic languages. These facts allow for various 
interpretations. One can assume that they are the result of particular historical 
events and even try to reconstruct these events. With a little imagination, such a 
reconstruction can be quite ingenious - but it cannot be convincing. However, the 
facts listed above can be interpreted as the manifestation of a natural course of 


development. The hyperflective language structure represented by today's East 
Caucasian languages would then have to be regarded as a primitive state and the 
type represented by the Altaic languages as an ideal of language development. This 
view would contradict the common egocentric view that inflectional languages are 
at a higher stage of development than agglutinative languages. This would certainly 
not be a reason for rejecting it. 

We are therefore inclined to assume that the Indo-European language structure 
arose by overcoming a primitive inflectional type without, however, having reached 
the more highly developed agglutinative type. In this context, one of Charles Bally's 
remarks also receives an explanation - namely that Esperanto, which undoubtedly 
corresponds to an ideal of the Indo-European-speaking peoples, is a purely 


agglutinative language built from Indo-European elements. 


Stuart E. Mann, The Cradle of the "Indo-Europeani"; Linguistic Evidencr, in. Man 43, 1943, pp. 74-85 
Translated by Renate Saurer. 


THE ORIGINAL HOMELAND OF THE "INDO-EUROPEANS" 
Linguistic certificates 


By Stuart E. MANN 


[The Indo-European basic forms are reproduced below in a spelling that is easier 
to print than the usual one. The apostrophe is intended to indicate palatalization, j 
and w are semi-vowels, 4 denotes the schwa Indo-Europeanum, which is otherwise 
rendered with an inverted e. The endings -os, -is are noun and adjective endings, - 
om denotes a masculine that does not normally occur in the nom. Sg., -d and -ja are 
I ollective endings, -d possibly once denoted a collective adjective, but was later 
regarded as a feminine sign]. 

From a blind acceptance of the "Aryan" theory with all its implications, it is easy 
to fall into the opposite view, namely that the "Aryan" theory is an ad hoc invention 
and a myth of National Socialism, and that there was therefore quite obviously 
never such a people as the "Aryans". 

This is, of course, completely wrong. It has long been known that the Germanic, 
Slavic, Italic, Greek, Indian, Celtic and other language groups all derive from an 
almost homogeneous original language. Moreover, it can be proven by the fact that 
several thousand words of the original language have been reconstructed with the 


help of scientific methods; in many cases, endings, accent and exact meaning could 
be determined, and the reconstructed grammar of the Urindo-European language 
even makes it possible - if one uses simple constructions and short sentences - to 
write the language with a fair degree of accuracy. We owe all this to the wealth of 
research that the comparative linguistic 


scientists have patiently made over the last 150 years. Even Dr. Johnson, in the 
preface to his [English] dictionary [of 1755], suggested that such a language as 
"Indo-European" had once existed. 

But if there was an independent "Indo-European" language in prehistoric times, 
then of course there must have been a people who used this language. It is our task 
to discover who this people was and where and how they lived. As far as we know, 
they left no written evidence of themselves in their original homeland, and our 
picture can therefore only be reconstructed slowly, piece by piece, like a jigsaw 
puzzle, with the help of the evidence we have. 

The linguistic picture is essentially one-sided. It could look more complete if we 
combined the resources of archaeology, anthropology, linguistics and comparative 
folklore. The latter science is probably the least practiced, but it could ultimately 
prove to be the most fruitful, provided, however, that folkloristic discoveries are 
subjected to scientific standards and checked by the other three, methodologically 
more precise, disciplines. Legends, folk tales, superstitious beliefs, seasonal rites 
and customs, dances, children's games and counting rhymes - from these we will 
one day extract invaluable material. 

What are the limits of linguistic interpretation? First of all, I fear that linguistics 
will never provide much physiological evidence, although it might be possible for 
an experimental phonetician to discover certain facts about the size and formation 
of the jaw and oral cavity through a detailed study of the "Indo-European" sound 
system. There is no doubt that climate is the most important factor in shaping the 
sounds of a language, but the formation of the mouth certainly also plays a role. 

First of all, we have the task of determining the original homeland of the "Indo- 
European" speaking people. To this end, I intend to familiarize myself with the 
names of some wild 


animals, trees and plants, domestic animals and various incidental facts, including 
the names of some tools and activities, in order to roughly locate the original home 
by a process of elimination. 


*bhebhrus, os “the beaver" 


The name of this animal occurs in most of the known and fully documented 
Amerindian languages. In Old Indian, however, the meaning is "reddish brown", 
i.e. the color of the beaver. The word does not occur in Greek, Armenian or 
Albanian, but is preserved as an old Dacian word in Romanian breb "beaver". The 
Avestan bavra "beaver" seems to be the same word as Ossetic babur "yellow" and 
Persian bdbdr "lion". If this is the case, it can be assumed that the name survived 
after the animal had been forgotten; the same name was then used for a completely 
different animal. Compare the American use of the word "holly" for a completely 
different shrub, as the English holly is virtually unknown in the USA. The 
occurrence of the word for "beaver" in modern Celtic is unclear, and the Welsh use 
a completely different word for the animal, but it was well known to the ancient 
Gauls (bebro-"). In Scandinavian, the beaver is referred to by its Greek or Low 
German name, although there is a native word (bjérr) in Old Norse. 

Many old and more recent place names indicate the widespread distribution of 
the beaver. Towns situated on rivers, or even the rivers themselves, are named after 
the animal. The ancient river Fibrenus ("Beaver" river) divides Lazio and Campania 
at 41 30' n. Br. and 13° 30' w. L., and thus forms the southernmost evidence we 
have for the beaver in place names. In Gaul we find Bibrax, Bibracte, Bebriacum 
etc., in Alemannic Switzerland a Biberist near Solothurn and a Biberbruck. The 
village of Bevers, the Bever valley and the river Beverin in Graubiinden provide us 
with a noun and an adjective of the extinct Ligurian 


Language. There are two Biberachs in Germany, a 'Bevern (Low German form) in 
Braunschweig, Beverungen in Westphalia, a Beverwijk in Holland, Beaverbourne, 
Beverage, Bever- stone and Beversbrook in England, also Bobrinets and Bobrow in 
the Ukraine, whereby Bobrow is 40 6. L.. Similar names occur in Belarus, Silesia, 
Galicia and Bohemia; in Iceland, Ireland, Wales, Scandinavia, southern Italy and 
the Balkans, however, I could not discover any place names with "Beaver". In the 
Baltic countries I cannot find the word as a place name, but as a word itself it is 
well attested in Lithuanian bebras, Latvian bebrs and bebris "beaver". 


The above evidence is largely supported by natural history. In short, in the Old 
W orld the beaver is restricted to northern and eastern Europe and to western and 
northern regions of Asia. Beavers are reddish-brown in color and inhabit wooded 
areas that have small bodies of water with calm currents. Remains of beavers have 
been found in England and southern Scotland, but no trace of the animal has been 
found in Ireland. Prehistoric beavers have been found in the Macocha Caves in 
central Moravia. Until recently, the animals lived in the Rhone Valley. In the 
Pleistocene, their range extended as far south as Rome; today they are still found in 
small numbers in Poland and Lithuania and have recently become extinct in 
Lapland. In Scandinavia, three large colonies are preserved near Arendal (Norway) 
(58°28' n. Br.). of a non-Latin origin of the word, as it does not occur in 
today's Romance languages. In Graubiinden, however, there is a village 
called Viver. 

Despite the long vowel in the first syllable of wdaiwerd, there is no doubt 
that the root of the word *wei- is "to twist, writhe, undulate, turn" etc.. Cf. 
Old Indian vaivarnya "of changing shape". 

Although the squirrel is distributed almost all over the world and the 
European species alone is found throughout Europe, including Sweden and 
southern Norway, and in northern Asia, it is unknown in southern Italy, the 
Caucasus and the Crimea. As in the case of the Scandinavian beaver, 
however, we must always assume that the animal became extinct in 
historical times. The squirrel's range extends north to Lapland and Siberia. 


*miis "the mouse" 


This word is used almost everywhere, it is only missing in the Baltic and 
Celtic languages. Its general meaning is "mouse", but the Albanians, 
Armenians and Persians also use the word to refer to rats. The distribution 
of the word could indicate that the animal was unknown in the extreme 
northern and western fringes of the "Indo-European" settlement area and 
that it only became known there after the separation. It is true that the 
mouse is said to have migrated from Asia to Europe, but the evidence is not 
conclusive. 


Wolves inhabit open and wooded areas. They are unknown in Africa and South 
America, but are found throughout Europe (except in areas where they have 
recently been extirpated), including Ireland, Spain and Scandinavia; their range 


extends over the greater part of Asia north of the Himalayas and east to Japan. 


*aldnis, eldnis, m. and f. "the stag, the hind" 


This word occurs in Celtic, Germanic, Balto-Slavic and Armenian. Deer are 
found throughout Europe, except in Russia, where they are only found in the 
Crimea and the Caucasus. In the Mediterranean countries and in Scandinavia they 
are not as common as in the forests of Central and Eastern Europe. On the 
continent, deer are forest animals that only enter open areas to graze after sunset. 


*ek'wos "the horse" 


This name for the horse is common to Latin, Germanic, Celtic, Baltic, 
Indian and Persian. The irregular form in Greek is probably due to 
borrowing (the aspirata points to Asia Minor). I cannot agree with Chil- de 
and Schrader, who see the word as a derivation from a root meaning "fast", 
nor can I identify such a root in Indo-European. The usual words for "fast" 
are figurative derivations of well-known verbal roots, such as *e/nghus, 
wos "light, light-footed", *twrtds "pressing, hurrying" also "pressed, firm", 
cf. the Greek form *tnghus "pressing, hurrying", elsewhere also "pressing, 
pressing down, heavy, etc.". 

In my opinion, the word *ek?wo$ applied to any horse, fast or not. 
Remains of the prehistoric horse have been found in Europe, including 
France and Italy, in North Africa and northern India. In Bronze Age Britain, 
the Equus robustus of the Pleistocene lived alongside a lighter-built 
species. The fact that the horse was probably tamed by the Indo-Europeans 
is indicated by the widespread occurrence of the form *seddhlom "seat 
device, saddle", as well as *seddhld- rios "saddler", a word *bhrunjos, 
*bhrunjd "horse harness" (common to Baltic, Slavic and Germanic, cf. 
Irish bruinne "breast, forehead"), and a word *jdj6 "T ride on horseback", 
which is common to Baltic and Indic, cf. aind. yayu- "horse". There is a 
common word *gfwené "I hunt" (Albanian ga "I seize", Germanic winjan 
"to win", cf. got. winja "pasture", literally "place to which one drives the 
animals", 7rift, vygori). In Baltic, Germanic and Greek there is some 
evidence for a form *toksos "hunting animal" alongside *toksjd "hunting 
equipment". 


*luEsis, snis, *luk?snos "lynx" 
The word occurs in Baltic, Germanic, Greek and Armenian. 


The actual lynxes are essentially a northern group - they are unknown in India, 
Africa and South America. Today, the lynx lives in northern Sweden, Norway and 
Russia, in Central Europe, Germany and France it has been wiped out; in England, 
remains of the lynx have been found in caves. Its distribution area extends in the 
east across almost the whole of Asia north of the Himalayas, reaches across the 
Altai to Ladakh and Tibet and in the Indus Valley in the west to Gilgit. In Europe, 
the animal lives in forests and is an excellent climber; the Tibetan species, on the 
other hand, lives in open, dry terrain. The lynx usually camps in rocky terrain. 
Another species, the Mediterranean lynx, is found in Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, Greece 
and Turkey. 


*Jak'dsos "the salmon" 


This is a powerful testimony. The word is apparently derived from a root "jump" 
and occurs in Germanic, Slavic, Baltic, Tocharian and Ossetian; however, Tocharian 
has generalized the meaning to "fish". The Russian doublet /ox "male salmon" is 
perhaps borrowed from a neighboring Indo-European language. The Italian /accia 
"sea bass" and Sardinian /accia "gudgeon" are uncertain cognates, although the sea 
bass, like the salmon, seeks out fresh water to spawn. The Basque /<zZ "kltiner 
Hai" is possibly an early loanword from the Idg. The salmon is only found in the 
temperate and arctic zones of the northern hemisphere; the southern limit for all 
salmon species is formed by the Hindu Kush and the Atlas Mountains. However, 
the actual salmon (Salmo salar) - probably the fish designated */ak'dsos - does not 
occur in the Old World south of 42 degrees latitude, and is unknown in all rivers 
that flow into the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The salmon is actually a sea 
fish and only migrates up the rivers to spawn. 

An important piece of evidence for determining where the homeland of the 
"Indo-Europeans" was located is the word for "sea". The typical word, which does 
not occur in the meaning "sea" east of the Caucasus and in Asia Minor, is a 
collective neuter *marjd "barren land" (cf. aind. marti "desert", mara- "earth", 
osset. mdrd "field"). The word lake comes from a form common to Germanic, 
Celtic and Latin *saiwos "agitated, restless, etc.". The word used in Baltic is 


derived from *eurd "the vastness"; one of the Greek words means "the salt", and 
the Albanian word may derive from a form *dditm or *doitm "time, period". 


Note “about "cod" 


There is a widespread fish name of the type *treskos, d, *trskos,a", the phonetic 
state corresponds to that of lat. corpus, as. hrif, russ. cerep, etc. The word occurs in 
Germanic, and the Slavic and Irish forms may have been borrowed from it. 
Armenian darrex (tarex), however, means "herring" and is a Greek loanword. 


*k'ormo or *k'armo "weasel, ermine" 
This word can only be found in Germanic and Baltic languages. 


*oansis, *g'hansis "the goose" 
*ghanser "the goose" 


This word seems to have originally been an imitation of the bird's cry and gives 
us some idea of the sound of the gh- in Urindo-European. In Germanic and Slavic, 
the masculine and distant forms occur. In Latin only the masculine form occurs; in 
Baltic, Greek, Celtic and Indian, on the other hand, only the distant form is used. 
form is used. In Irish, the feminine form means "swan", in Old Indian "water bird", 
otherwise generally "goose". In Baltic, the masculine form is an adjective derivative 
of the feminine (i.e. hansinos), while English gander probably has an independent 
origin (cf. lit. gand’ as "stork"). 

The wild goose species are widespread in Europe and in North and Central Asia 
as far as India. They have their breeding grounds in northern Europe and Siberia 
and spend the winter in the Mediterranean region; they prefer swamps, lakes, 
heathland and extensive plains as their habitats. 


*andtis "the duck" 
We find this word in Latin, Baltic, Slavic and Germanic in the meaning "duck". 


Even if we restrict the meaning to "wild duck", it is still so widespread that there is 
hardly any indication of the localization of the original home, except for the fact 


that there must have been numerous freshwater lakes, swamps or ponds. The 
presence of smaller bodies of water with calm currents was already suggested by 
the word "beaver"; a form *udros,d/idros,d "otter" confirms this view. The word 
simply means "the one who lives in water" and occurs in Baltic, Slavic, Germanic 
and Ossetic with the meaning "otter", in Greek with the meaning "hydra, water 
snake" (the aspiration is undoubtedly due to the influence of the Greek word for 
"rain"; however, the initial uv without aspiration only occurs dialectically in Greek) 
and in Old Indian with the meaning "water animal". In Irish, the word means 
"black-brown, brown" and a derivation of this is "water parsnip"; the Irish call the 
otter a "water covenant". Another reference to the presence of water is a form 
*gerdnos,is "crane", but the original form of the word is not certain. Of other water 
birds, Germanic and Slavic share a word for swan, and Baltic and Germanic share a 


word for sea gull. 


Note %ur "Seagull" 


The Baltic and Germanic words for seagull can be traced back to a form 
*mewos,d; the difference in gender in Baltic and Germanic speaks against a 
borrowing. In Irish there is a word meabh (<*mewa) "hen"; like the word 
for seagull, it is onomatopoeic. 


*trusdos, *tursdos "the thrush" 


This is a widespread ieur. word for "thrush" (Latin, Old Irish, Germanic 
and Armenian, the latter two with diminutives); a word for the blackbird, 
on the other hand, has not yet been found. 

Five species of thrush nest in Europe and northern Asia, but they are not 
normally migratory birds. Blackbirds, on the other hand, generally avoid 
the more northerly regions of Europe and stay in southern Spain, Algeria 
and the Canary Islands all year round. The thrush builds its nest from dry 
grass, moss and twigs; it usually nests in hedges, ivy-covered walls, low 
bushes and fruit trees. In the treeless valleys of Scotland, it builds its nest 
on rocky reefs. Its diet consists mainly of worms and insects. 

The divergent expressions with which the Balts indiscriminately refer to 
blackbirds and thrushes, and with which the various Slavic peoples 
alternately call both birds, suggest that they were borrowed into the Baltic 


and Slavic dialects from a different ieur. dialect into Baltic and Slavic; it is 
also possible that the words are not related to each other at all. 


“teterwoSydy *tetrwos,d "black grouse, capercaillie" 


This word occurs in Scandinavian, Baltic, Slavic, Old Medieval, New 
Persian and Armenian, with secondary forms also in Greek. In modern 
Persian it means bankiva chicken, pheasant, in Armenian wood pigeon. In Czech, 
the word for "black grouse" is distinguished from the word for "capercaillie" by a 
diminutive suffix. 

The word is obviously based on the male bird's call for the female. Whether the 
original meaning was "black grouse" or "capercaillie" remains pretty much the 
same for the landscape analysis of the evidence. 

The black grouse (Lyrurus tetrix) is mainly found in the vicinity of coniferous 
and birch forests bordering heathland with rich stands of bilberries, cranberries, 
heather and bracken. A large part of its diet consists of buds and flowers, but in the 
fall it also eats cereal grains. Cross-breeding with the capercaillie is common. 
Capercaillies are common in the coniferous forests of northern and central Europe 
and Asia. They live under conifers and also feed on needles. 


*qwrmis "the worm" 


This word is used almost everywhere; however, no clear conclusions can be 
drawn from it, as the meaning varies between "worm" and "maggot". 


*ghelwos,d, 'g'helwos,’ "the tortoise" 


The above word is one of the Idg. words for "yellow"; from it come German 
gelb, Latin helvus - the Latin from (?) Ligurian gilvus (cf. Ladin gelc, Fern, gelgua 
"yellow") -, Lithuanian ge/svas next to “elvas, etc. The turtle species referred to by 
gheluos therefore appears to be Testudo graeca, which only occurs in southern 
Europe. The species imported for sale in Germany is native to the Balkan 
Peninsula; it is yellow with black markings. In Eastern Europe, the tortoise is 
generally said to be found as far north as 46°, but in Western Europe no further 


north. The word *ghelwos, however, is of limited frequency, occurring only 
in Greek and Slavic. 
European tortoises prefer dry, sandy places, they do not like the rain. 


*wopsd "the wasp" 
*medhu "liquid honey, mead" 
*melit "honey" 


It is strange that no common word for "bee" has come down to us from 
the original language, especially as the words for honey show that there 
must have been bees in the original homeland. In one form *kuksis,os 
"basket, beehive" there is even some evidence for a beehive; however, the 
evidence is not sufficient. These words are semantically valuable because 
we can conclude from them that honey-bearing plants and flowers were 
present in the original homeland. In addition, *medhu is a "met"-like drink. 

So this was the evidence provided by the Urindo-European animal 
names. There were certainly more names, but they have yet to be 
discovered. One or two names are ambiguous, such as the form *tduros, 
which means "bull" in Celtic (secondary form: *tdrwos), Germanic (an. 
tbjorr), Italian, Greek and Albanian (diminutive form: *taurakos), but 
"bison" in Baltic and Slavic. Negative evidence - insofar as it is 
authoritative at all - is provided by the lack of a word for "rabbit" (native to 
Western Europe, unknown in Northern and Eastern Europe); there is no 
definite word for "hare" and the name "bear" is also not reliably 
documented. The tropical animals are not represented overall. There is a 
word *anghwis "snake" or "eel" (Lat., Lit., Slav., Armen.). There may have 
been a form *dquild "black bird, night bird, dark or blind bird" (?), cf. lit. 
aklas "blind" and germ. *uhwild "owl"; the latter, however, could just as 
well be an onomatopoeic form (*"/""-) with a diminutive suffix. 


'bherg'os,3 "the birch" 


The birch is literally the "bright" tree; there can be no doubt about its 
identification, as the meaning "birch" applies in Germanic, Baltic, Slavic 
and Ossetian. A related form is aind. bhiirja, a type of birch whose bark was 
used as writing paper until the 16th century AD. 

The two European birches, Betula verrucosa and B. pubes- cens, occur 
up to 65 and 70 degrees north latitude respectively, making the birch the 
most northerly of the European trees. In the south, the first species is 
widespread as far as Sicily and northern Spain, the second as far as the 
southern edge of the Alps. The birch is found in Central and East Asia, with 
a variety in Afghanistan and the Himalayas. It grows up to altitudes of 1500 
meters. The birch is one of the few trees that can thrive on the same soil as 
heather (see n>roik os’). 


*sdlikis "willow, willow" 
*witis, *witjd, "willow whip" (root *n>ei- "to turn") 


The first of these two words occurs in Celtic, Latin, Greek and 
Germanic, the second (with secondary forms) in Germanic, Latin, Celtic, 
Greek, Slavic, Baltic, Persian (Neupers. "willow") and Ossetic; it is missing 
in Albanian, Armenian and Indian. 

The willow is actually a northern tree, but it can also be found in the 
Himalayas; it is common in East Asia, especially around the Bering Sea. It 
likes to be near water and prefers to grow in warm places. With the 
exception of the arctic species, the willow is pollinated by insects (unlike 
the poplar). 


*apsno), Baltic and Slavic. The range of the aspen extends as far as 
East Asia and North Africa; in southern Europe the aspen is 
replaced by the poplar. 


*Osis, Osnos, ~*dsno "the ash tree" 


The word occurs in Baltic, Slavic, Latin and Celtic. The tree is 
widespread in the northern temperate zone, most of the 40 species 
are of Asian origin. The manna ash is a Mediterranean-oriental tree. 

The common ash (Fraxinus excelsior) extends from southern 
Europe to 62 degrees north latitude. In Central Europe it grows in 
damp lowlands, but can be found up to an altitude of 1350 meters. 
With a maximum age of 200 years, it is a short-lived tree compared 
to oak or lime. In Homer's time, spearheads were made from ash 
wood; ash leaves have always been used as fodder for sheep and 
goats. In ancient times, ash sap was used as a remedy against 
snakebite, and the custom of planting an ash tree near the house to 
keep snakes away has survived in Europe to this day. The ash tree 
was the most important tree in Norse mythology. 


*bhdg'os,d "a fattening fodder-bearing tree" 
*stis "the sow"; pork'os "the pig" 
*gweldndis,os "the acorn, the ecker" 


I have grouped these words together because it can be assumed that the 
rearing of pigs depended on a food supply such as that provided by oak and 
beech. Nothing can be said for certain about the original word for "oak"; 
the Greeks and Celts refer to it consistently with a form *dera’'os’**drwos, 
which in Germanic, Slavic, Hittite ("dorwos') and Albanian (‘drwos) simply 
means "tree" or "forest". The form *perquos, which means "oak" in Latin, 
is the word for "spruce" in Germanic and denoted a tree that was sacred to 
the Baltic Slavic god of thunder. The word *bbdg’os,d only occurs in Latin 
and Germanic with the meaning "beech", and in Greek with the meaning 
"oak with edible fruit". Other contexts that are repeatedly claimed for the 
word are almost certainly wrong. A possible cognate exists with aind. 
bhdjd- "share", cf. Hindi bhdii "vegetable" and with short vowel bbaj- 
"share", Greek phagein "eat"; however, the occurrence of a word bagas 
"bread" in Old Lithuanian implies that there was both a palatal and a velar 
root. Cf. also "book-" in "buckwheat". 


The form qwelandis, os occurs in Slavic, Latin, Greek, Albanian, 
(Neupers. balliit "oak" is an Arabic loanword) and Armenian; in the latter 
the oak tree is called "pig's acorn". 

The two main oak species areQuercus, native to the northern temperate 
zone, and Pasania, which is of no further interest to us as it is typical of the 
tropical East Indies. About 200 species of Quercus are known, three of 
them in Central Europe and more than twelve in Southern Europe. The 
Turkey oak (Q. cerris) occurs wild in Lower Austria, southern Switzerland, 
Moravia, Hungary and generally in southern Europe; it bears edible fruit. 
Quercus vallonea is widespread in Asia Minor and the Balkans; its fruits 
are also edible. Quercus serrata is found in the Himalayas. The typical 
holm oak is native to the Mediterranean basin. 


*kosdlo$ "the hazel" 


This word only occurs in Latin, Germanic and Celtic (Gallic 
cosla-}; the relationship with Armenian galnen "hazel" is not 
certain. The origin of Slavic Jeska and Albanian /ajthi "hazel" is 
unknown. 

The most widespread hazel species is Corylus avellana-, which is 
found in almost all of Europe as well as in Asia Minor, Algeria and 
northern Syria. In the polar regions, fossilized remains of the hazel 
from the middle Tertiary period have been found. In Switzerland, 
the hazel bush grows up to an altitude of 1350 m, in the southern 
Alps up to 1730 m. 


*elimos, *dlimos, *lmos "elm" 


The word for "elm" has no clear form in the Idg. The above 
forms occur in Latin, Germanic, Slavic and Celtic (Irish ailm). The 
usual Celtic word for "elm" was apparently confused with a 
Germanic term for "lime tree" (*/eimos,a), while Albanian millenj is 
described as "mountain elm". 


The elm is declining in its distribution and used to be much more 
common than it is today; it only thrives in tropical forests. The 
mountain elm QJImus scabra) seems to have been the first elm to 
spread again after the ice age; it reaches the 70th parallel in 
Norway, while the field elm only thrives up to 66 50' n. Br. Charred 
remains of elm have frequently been found in Danish and Jutlandic 
shell heaps from the early Neolithic, suggesting that it was once as 
widespread as the oak until it was largely replaced by the beech. 
Another term for "elm" (*weng'is or is common to Slavic and 
Albanian (cf. as. wice "magic elm"). 


Note %our "Pine" 


The difficulty of identifying an idg. word for "pine" seems to be 
associated with a taboo. The Slavic forms *k'akind, *k'aknd and *bhorwos, 
the usual expressions for "common pine", literally mean "needles" or "dark, 
dark tree"; the word for fir can usually be traced back to a form *elis,os,d, 
possibly also *elewos, which simply means "tree" or "forest" and forms the 
stem of Greek £Aa<po<; "forest animal", i.e. *elmbhos. The taboo word 
may have been *peuk'a or *peu)€td, but the evidence is not clear. 


*dbolis, *abdlis, *abdlis "the apple tree" 
*mdlom "the apple" 


The first of these words is common to Slavic, Baltic, Germanic (short 
initial vowel) and Celtic (short initial vowel). The second form is common 
to Latin, Albanian and Greek and is possibly a loanword (see map). 

All other evidence for Indo-European trees is uncertain. The word for 
"alder" can only be reconstructed with difficulty from the similar, but not 
uniform, words that exist in Latin, Germanic, Slavic and Baltic; there is no 
trace of a common word for lime or larch. Latin and Germanic share a word 
for maple, Latin and Hittite a tree species *karpinos. If we consider that 
there is no common Indo-European word for such everyday things as 
"bread" and "grass", then the absence of so many tree names is really not 
surprising. 


We now turn to the grains. There is an almost universally used word for 
"grain", namely *g’rnom. The occurrence of a word *gwernus, 
*gp>ernowos (in Baltic *gwrnu$, owos) for a hand mill (cf. English 
"quern"), as well as a word *meljé (fmdljé, "to grind" and a Celtic-Slavic 


The word "dough" in the Slavic form *taistos indicates that the 
original people knew how to grind flour; what they prepared from 
the flour, however, is not clear from the linguistic evidence. It is not 
clear, for example, why the Slavic word for "bread" should be a 
Germanic loanword, or rather why the Lithuanians once regarded 
their bread as a "gift" (cf. aind. dhdnd "grain"). Fortunately, we are 
able to reconstruct four Indo-European cereal names with certainty 
and several more with a fairly high degree of probability. 


*rughis "rye" 


This word is well documented and occurs in Slavic, Baltic, 
Germanic and Celtic, as a loan word also in Finnish, everywhere 
with the meaning "rye". 

The parent plant of the actual rye, Secale cereale, is mountain 
rye, which is found on the scrub-rich rocky slopes of the 
Mediterranean basin and the Middle East as far as Persia and the 
Caucasus. The grain is cultivated almost up to 70 degrees north 
latitude and thrives in Switzerland up to altitudes of 2100 meters. 
Rye is much less sensitive than wheat and also grows in drier and 
harsher areas than wheat. In the south of the temperate zone 
(including Hungary and Romania), where wheat is the main cereal, 
little rye is grown. More than 90°/, of the world's rye harvest comes 
from Europe. According to Warburg, the prehistoric peoples of 
Europe did not know rye. It first appeared in Eastern Europe in the 
Bronze Age and Warburg believes that it reached Europe via 
southern Russia. 


*piiris, os a type of wheat" 


This word occurs in Baltic with the meaning "winter wheat", in 
Slavic as "grain", "millet", "spelt" and "couch grass"; in Greek it 
means "wheat", while in Indian it refers to a type of cake (a)tindic form* 
piiros, Hindi piiris). In Finnish, it occurs as a loanword with the meaning 
"porridge". In Baltic and Old English, the word is used in the plural form, 
in Old English with the meaning "rye grass". Czech sucho-pyr ("dry" *- 
piiros) is a sedge that grows in damp lowlands and whose flowering shrubs 
look like a veil (cotton grass?), while the Greek word agro-pyron ("field" *- 
pliros) means "couch grass". Obviously, *piirts, os therefore referred to an 
inferior type of wheat. 

The genus Triticum includes couch grass, walch, einkorn, spelt and 
wheat proper. According to Warburg, the "Egyptian grain" was T. spelta; 
today it is cultivated by small farmers in Central Europe as a winter crop 
and the grains are often used in soups. In addition to spelt, the Egyptians 
are also said to have cultivated the species T. dicoccum, and it is believed 
that corresponding grains were found in the waste of Neolithic and Bronze 
Age pile dwellings. 7. dicoccum is said to grow wild in Palestine up to 
altitudes of 1330 m, and is still cultivated to a lesser extent in Spain, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, southern Germany, Serbia, Egypt and Arabia. 
According to Warburg, grains of a wheat that is close to today's species 
were found in Egyptian graves and in the Neolithic pile dwellings of 
Robenhausen. 

Wheat is a common cereal almost everywhere; it grows up to 60 degrees 
north latitude, and in Norway it can even be grown up to 69 degrees north 
latitude thanks to the warming influence of the Gulf Stream. In the Alps it 
can be found at altitudes of up to 1400 m, but it requires better soil than 
rye. 

Gypsy dialects of Europe it denotes "barley", but is sometimes also 
used for "oats". The occurrence of all three forms *rughis, *piiros 
ws\&*jewos in the Lithuanian language prohibits us from 
concluding that *jewos was used in areas where the word *ptiros 
was unknown. The picture is further complicated by the occurrence 
of a form *g‘hridh-td "cereal plants" in Albanian, "barley" in Old 
English and “g'hridhd "barley" in Greek, an unattested form 
*bharisis and a third, *alhhis "the white, (the white grain)", noun 


form of *albhos "white"; cf. Turkish arpa "barley", which is 
probably borrowed from an extinct Indo-European language. 

A certain indication of the meaning of *jen>os is provided by the 
occurrence of a root *jen>- "to spring forth, boil, ferment, move, 
excite, etc." cf. lat-ywr, Greek. Therefore, *jewos seems to have 
been primarily a "grain used for fermentation or brewing". 

Barley is actually a cereal of the southern temperate zone; 
however, as it is less sensitive than wheat or rye, it also grows in 
northern Europe and at altitudes where wheat and rye no longer 
thrive. Barley grows in the Alps up to an altitude of 2100 meters 
and in the Himalayas up to the extraordinary height of 4300 meters. 
Barley does not have the appetizing taste of bread, but it can be 
used to make a nutritious gruel. 

Warburg considers barley to be one of the oldest cultivated 
plants, as barley grains have been found in prehistoric pile 
dwellings, in the caves of Lozere in France and in Campigny. It was 
known early on in Egypt - where it was processed into malt for 
brewing - as well as by the indigenous people of Palestine and the 
ancient Greeks, for whom it was the first grain they knew, 
according to Pliny. 

Today, 75°/o of the world's barley is grown in Europe and Asian 
Russia. Barley is still the main cereal in Tunis, Algeria and Greece 
and forms an important part of the diet in Portugal and Turkey. In 
northern Europe, it is largely grown for brewing purposes. 

* mtli, meljom, meljad "millet" 


Serbian and Slovenian melja "flour" and Irish metle "hand mill" show 
that this word simply meant "ground". Latin milium, Breton viel, Albanian 
mel and Greek meline (adjective form), on the other hand, all mean 
"millet". The word is related to a 1 orm *"to grind"; cf. as a parallel the 
relationship between Russian *pisinom "millet" and *pisj6 "to grind". 

A wild form of the common millet (Panicum miliaceum) has not yet 
been discovered. It is assumed that the cold-sensitive millet came to Europe 
from Central Asia, where the summers are longer and warmer. It is one of 
the oldest cultivated plants and has been found in Neolithic sites in 


Switzerland, in pile dwellings in Italy and in Germanic graves. It played a 
role in Chinese spring rites as early as 2700 BC. Today it is the main food 
of the Mongolian and Kyrgyz nomads in Central Asia and northern China; 
in India it is cultivated on a large scale. 

There is hardly any evidence of early oat cultivation as food for humans 
or animals. There may have been a form *kopdro$ or *kaparos-, but since it 
means "dill", "daisy" and "nettle" (with secondary forms) in Slavic and 
only "oats" in Germanic, it probably originally simply served as a term for 
a "feathery weed". In my opinion, the Finnish word kakras has a different 
origin (Finnish-Ugric?). Furthermore, the Latin, Slavic and Baltic 
languages have a word for oats in which they only agree on the first 
syllable. 

It is extremely difficult to identify smaller plants in Urindoeurope. Even 
today, in the undeveloped countries, only those wild plants are known that 
serve a special purpose, e.g. as a medicine, as a dye, for food or to keep 
insects away. I remember the difficulty I had when I tried to collect the 
names of wild plants in Albania; once a name had been found, the locals 
could not agree on exactly which plant it referred to. It would 
therefore be a hopeless endeavor to determine plant names in a 
language that may have been dead for more than 5000 years. Apart 
from loan words, English and German only have around 30 names 
in common, and these languages have only been separated for 2000 
years. 

The names of the plants that provide dyes can still be determined 
with the greatest certainty. 


*modhdros, d "fragrant dyeing plant, bedstraw, madder" 


This word occurs in Germanic and Latvian in the meaning 
"madder"; in the latter language it also refers to Galium verum ("our 
dear women's bedstraw"). In Old Slavic it is an adjective meaning 
"lead-colored, bluish", the general meaning in modern Slavic is 


"blue". The Czech adjective form *modhrinos means "larch", 
probably because its wood and the resin obtained from it is red; the 
form *modhrind means "bruise, blue eye". The Irish form 
*modbdrtos means "discolored". In ancient Indian there is a plant 
name that is probably identical to sindhi madhurd "aniseed"; 
however, this does not provide a dye, but an aromatic oil. In 
Albanian there is a madergon "nightshade", but the relationship of 
the word is not clear (probably a loanword). 

The *modhaeros, d is obviously a dye-bearing plant, one of the 
Rubiaceae; however, while the red-dyeing madder is native to the 
Mediterranean region, the bedstraw is found more in northern 
Europe. In Scotland and Latvia, the roots of Galium verum are used 
to make a long-lasting dye, while the rest of the plant is used to 
coagulate milk. The bedstraw is a favorite plant of bees, it smells 
strongly of honey. It is therefore possible that ancient Indian 
madhurd- "sweet" and Gaelic modhar "soft" refer to the original 
meaning of the word (cf. *medhu "honey"). 


*weroik?os, a, *wroik?os, ad “heather" 
adj. "entangled, entwined" 


This word occurs in Celtic, Slavic and (e-stufig) in Greek in the meaning 
"heather". O-stufig in Greek means "bent, X-legged", in Lithuanian 
"paralyzed, crippled", while in Latin eriica, uriica means "harmful 
caterpillar". Albanian unth "mole" (literally "the turning one") shows the 
same ablaut level as English wry. 

The common heath, Calluna vulgaris’ , is found in almost all of Europe 
and as far north as Siberia. According to A. Grisebach (quoting Bode), its 
south-eastern border runs "from Chotin am 


' A. Grisebach, I ‘egetation der Erde, Vol. I, p. 146f writes: "The 
evergreen ericaceous form is a special formation of western Europe. 
Calluna, the heath shrub of the Baltic plain, is still found in Russia, but in 
most areas it needs the protection of shady trees to keep the soil moist. This 
already indicates the need for moisture of the heather form. The open 


heathland of the Baltic plain is a product of the beech climate: in Scotland, 
too, Calluna (59° n. Br ) extends only slightly north of the beech border 
(58 ). In the mountains it thrives in the cloud region; the bare slope of Mont 
Blanc near St. Gervais is covered with Calluna up to a considerable height. 
The ericaceous form is also not alien to damp mountain forests. . . Also, the 
decidedly maritime climate or its replacement by the increased 
precipitation in the mountains is only a need of the true ericaceae; other 
ericaceae replace them in the swamps (e.g. Andromeda polifolia), and of 
these some grow in eastern meridians (Ledum, Andromeda calyculata). 
With these so general relationships to the moisture of the air or soil, it is, 
however, striking that the same heathers, the Calluna and the bell heather 
(E. tetralix) in north-western Germany clothe both the dry sand and the 
water-soaked peat of the raised bogs, and, despite the greatest contrast in 
irrigation, give these regions a similar physiognomy. But this apparent 
independence from the moisture of the soil is perhaps explained by the fact 
that even in the dry hilly country the heath- 


Dniester via Kaluga and Kazan to the Urals and intersects the north- 
eastern borders of Fagus (not far from Brody), Acer pseudo- 
platanus (Kiev), Carpinus betulus (Ukraine), Fraxinus (Volga) and 
Quercus pedunculata (east of Kazan)". I have sketched in the 
boundary on the attached map (p. 226). Calluna is certainly the 
most useful of the heaths, as it is used both for dyeing and for 
making brooms. It is an astringent and its flower attracts bees. 


*melis “a coloring plant, stain, dark impression" 


This form means "blue, purple" in Welsh and Lithuanian; 
however, Lithuanian mele means "woad" and Gothic meljan "to 
write", German malen are derived from this word. 

Short-stemmed cognates are probably Cornish me/ "poppy", Old 
British mel-gafr ("goats" -melis), Old Indian mala (Gypsy mel) 
"dirt" alongside the long-stemmed mdilinya. Latvian meins means 
"black", Welsh melyn "yellow", Ligurian (in Ladin) mellen, Fern, 
melna "yellow", Greek melas (from *melns) "black", Old Indian 


malina- "dirty" and Lithuanian (long form) melynas "blue". The 
Greek form *melnjom means "violet", *melnjd is a bird, Albanian 
"blackbird", "black goat", while Albanian melld, melle (pmelnos, 
*melms) means "weal". 

This word is valuable because it makes the occurrence of another 
dyeing plant besides *modhdaros probable. 

Evidence of other dye plants is too uncertain and is therefore 
only briefly mentioned. In Gothic there is a word wi’dila, cf. 


The heather bushes deposit a bound humus layer over the loose sand, 
which is able to retain the atmospheric precipitation of the maritime 
climate for some time. If in a large part of the Baltic plain Calluna is the 
only representative of the heaths, and the bell heather first appears in the 
line of vegetation of the pod shrub and then becomes increasingly common 
towards the North Sea coast, the diversity of species increases in France 
until it becomes greatest in the heaths of Gascony. . ." 


English weid "dyer's woad"; this word has been brought together with Latin 
vitrum "woad" (for the phonetics see ardtrum-, Czech rddld). 


*musos, *mustos, *msskos "moss, moss-like" 


The first of these forms occurs in Germanic and Slavic in the meaning 
"moss", in Lithuanian as "mold" and in Celtic as "mold", in compounds 
"moss", Armenian -murr (from *musus, cf. d\unr "knee") in ma- murr 
"moss", Jri-murr "seaweed" (literally "Water moss"). Old Indian muska-, 
musta- 1s a reed (Cyperus rotundus), Latin muscus means "moss", mustus 
"moldy", related to English must "mold, mildew". 


*wiksis, os "a sticky berry, mistletoe" 
This word is common to Slavic, Latin, Greek, Albanian (diminutive 


form) and Celtic; in the last group, however, it is only represented by 
French gui "mistletoe" and Welsh gwi-ail "twigs"; Old Slavic vifi means 


"green twigs". 

Viiseum album is a plant that is only found in Europe and the temperate 
zones of Asia. The berry mucilage is used as bird glue. The Germanic 
tribes, Celts and Romans held mistletoe in special reverence. 

It is strange that no certain evidence of a berry bush has come down to 
us. There is not even a specific word for "berry" in Indo-European, 
although there is a form wakind *akind, which means "berries" in Latin 
and "black currants" in Lithuanian; berries in general are called *dghwa in 
Lithuanian. 

The following names are only documented to a limited extent and are 
mostly found in the languages of the Mediterranean region. They are all of 
non-native origin and are therefore only briefly mentioned. 


*bhak'os, d "a bean", Greek "Ientil", Albanian "bean" (Germanic 
form baxundf. 

*bhabhos, d "broad bean", Latin and Slavic. 

*mdkos, *mdké "poppy", Greek, Slavic, borrowed into Germanic 
and Armenian (cf. Armenian megon "poppy" and p’egon "beech", 
both from a Greek dialect). 

*wikis, *wikis, *wikjd “a climbing legume", Latin Baltic and 
Slavic; a loanword in other languages. 

*lakhano- "cabbage, vegetable", Greek and (loanword?) 
Albanian. 

*linom, *linom "flax", in most European languages; originally 
probably only in Latin and Greek. 

*kandphis or *kanndbis "hemp", Greek, Albanian, Germanic and 
Slavic. 

*k'il€er- "chickpea", Latin, Armenian and Albanian ("lentil"). 

*erogwos "pea", Greek, Latin; modified in Germanic by folk 
etymology. 

*nisos "pea", Greek and Latin. 

*malaghwa "Malwe", Latin, Greek and Albanian. 

There are also some plant names that are common to only two 
Indo-European languages: Germanic and Slavic share a word for 


"reed, rush" (Czech rokos, rdkos), as well as a word for "carrot" 
(fmrkwa) and one for "marsh sheaf" (fkemeros’ a); Lithuanian 
durpe corresponds to English turf; and English tare (Dutch tarwe) 
seems to be related to Old Indian diirva "millet" (pdorwa: *drwé;}. 
Many names have Latin, Albanian and Greek in common (including 
"vine" and "olive"), but they may originate from an extinct 
Mediterranean language. 


Summary 


A look at the way of life of the "Indo-Europeans" can give us a 
further indication of the location of their original homeland. 

We have seen that the "Indo-Europeans" had no common words 
for the tropical and subtropical animal and plant world; but there are also 
no names for exclusively western European animals and plants, e.g. rabbit, 
holly, etc. However, the fact that there is no Indo-European name for the 
larch, a widespread European tree, and that the names for pine and fir are 
very difficult to deduce, shows that we must not rely too much on this 
negative evidence. There seems to be no common term for "grass" or 
"stone", although the breeding of cattle for milk (me/*6 "to milk") is linked 
to the presence of grass. Plant names have only come down to us if they 
were important for the Indo-European way of life, otherwise they were 
forgotten. The fact that grass was mowed as animal fodder is shown by the 
word *k'oinom, d "hay" (wz. "lie"), which occurs in Greek, Baltic and 
Slavic. Furthermore, the fact that the "Indo-Europeans" used cattle (*“0%), 
sheep (*o "v'.r), pigs (*JAT) and goats (*z7/g'sr, os), kept dogs (*k t<nes’), 
that they built carts (*n'og'/>o/) made of wood (*der- wos), equipped with 
wheels (*rothoi), tires (*quequoloi), an axle (“ak’sis), an axle nail (*tulis, 
os in Lithuanian, Greek and Germanic) and a yoke (*jugém) for the two 
oxen that pulled it along the rutted path (*riigd, Czech ryha, etc.).), that 
they ploughed (*aré), sowed (*semd, -en-) and harvested (*re/6) - all this 
proves that they lived in a land with a temperate climate, where there were 
plenty of meadows, arable land, an abundant supply of wood and hard 
stones for making high-quality tools. 

No one will deny that the "Indo-Europeans" were at a high 
cultural level. In the age to which they belong, tools of all kinds 


must have reached such a degree of perfection that it was possible 
to plow and harvest on a large scale, to fell trees and make wooden 
wagons. However, no certain word for a metal has come down to us 
- the expression *ajos, esos "bronze" is only attested to a limited 
extent (Latin, Germanic and Indo-Iranian) - nor can any common 
word for a weapon be identified (apart from *skeitos "separating, 
protecting, shield"). The following tools and activities can be 
reconstructed: *ardtrom, *arddhlom "plow tool, plow", *matejd 
"hoe", *ak'md, -en- "stone anvil" *sekiirts, d "cleaver" ,*ksurés, 
*ksurjd "scraper" (Lithuanian "polishing horsetail", aind. and Greek 
"knife, razor"), *g ombhos "nail", *ak?is "point", *ghebhdlos 
"pitchfork, spit", *gwernowos "hand mill", *peilos, d "rasp, 1.e. saw 
or file", *tere-dhlom "drill, drill bit", *sed-dhlom "seat tool, saddle", 
srpos, d "harvest knife", *sjii-dhlom "sewing tool, awl" and perhaps 
*ne-dhlom "threading tool, needle". 

The use of metals seems to have been discovered only when the 
"Indo-Europeans" had already separated; at this time, phonetic 
differentiation had already begun, so that the word from its place of 
origin was adopted along with the use of the new metal. In England, 
for example, tungsten is called "tungsten" and not *thungstone 
("heavy stone"), thus continuing to use the Swedish form of the 
word. More recently, many languages around the world have 
borrowed "nickel" and "cobalt" from German. The fact that the 
Indo-European metal names show irregularities is not surprising in 
view of their limited use in colloquial language; on the whole, they 
were certainly only known to craftsmen. In addition, English 
aluminum and American aluminum are very modern examples of 
inconsistency in the borrowing of metal terminology. 

There is no evidence of Indo-European pottery, but curiously, a 
word for handle (*dmsa "holder") has come down to us. The Idg. 
form *kauk'os, a "skull, bowl, cup" is very interesting. In Celtic, Latin 
and Indian this word means "bowl, cup", in Latvian "bowl" and "skull", in 
Lithuanian "ladle" with the secondary form "skull" and in Greek and 
Icelandic "skull". Schrader now writes that primitive peoples made bowls 
from the skulls of their enemies. If, on the other hand, it could be proven 


with certainty that the people who lived in the "original homeland" used the 
skulls of their own tribesmen as bowls, valuable information could be 
obtained about the ethnic composition of the "Indo-European" people. 

A temperate climate must have prevailed in the homeland of the "Indo- 


Europeans", as there are names for the four seasons: Spring (*n>esdér, Gen. 
Sg. njesnt-esj-os), Summer (*sdmer-), Fall (*asjé, -en-) and Winter 
(*g'heimda). The general occurrence of spring rites in Europe indicates a 
sudden onset of spring, as we have in Central and Eastern Europe, where 
one week there is nothing green at all, not even grass, and the next week 
everything is green and blooming; the transformation happens within a few 
days. 

The Germanic peoples identified the goddess of spring with the dawn 
("Aus6éra, *Ausara, hence Easter). Many Indo-European folk tales describe 
winter as an evil subterranean spirit (cf. Pluto) which robs Mother Earth 
(cf. Ceres) of her fruit (cf. Proserpina) and which must somehow be 
appeased by decorating a "living" winter tree or evergreen with gifts so that 
spring may return (cf. the Himalayan cedar deodora, known as the "tree of 
the gods"). Hence the winter festivals (*jd/d, Greek “elos, Welsh 
/‘/"glorification", an./o7 "Yule", etc.). Hence the fanatical preservation of 
the wooded mountain top (*gwrjd) as a sacred site (*alkos, d, lit. "sacred 
grove", "burial mound" - the place where the best warriors used to be 
buried -, Greek "strength, protection", Latvian "image of the gods", Gothic 
and Old English "temple", Old Indian "type of tree, sun god, sun, hymn", 
cf. the verbal form *aleksé "to protect" in Greek, "to close off, demarcate" 
in 
Armenian, "hold, preserve" in Gypsy). Therefore, tree stumps, even 
after they had died, were covered with a kind of crude roof, forming 
a prehistoric acropolis which - completed by a pillared temple - 
could provide *kaild (protection or sanctuary) for primitive people 
for the duration. 

It would be interesting to describe the Indo-European home 
further, with its door (*dhé-weris, dhd-weris "set up protective 
gate"), its woven walls (*poksi$, os) and the women's occupations 
of "threading" (*nejd, i.e. spinning or sewing) the woolen yarn 
(*wlna) or using intestines (*gwija) as sewing material. One could 


extend the picture in this way indefinitely; if the original ieur. Once 
the original ieur. vocabulary of about 4000-5000 words has been 
fully reconstructed, the archaeological picture will undoubtedly 
emerge more clearly than ever. 


Ernst Meyer, Die Indogermanenfrage (1946;, Marburg,. Elwert-Grafe and t nzer 1948, pp. 5-28. 


THE INDO-GERMANIC QUESTION 


From ERNST MEYER 


Indo-European languages are spoken today in almost all of present-day 
Europe, in large parts of Asia and everywhere in the world where European 
peoples have colonized, especially throughout America, Australia and South 
Africa. Apart from the Finnish languages in the far north and the newly 
arrived Hungarian, the only non-Indo-European language in Europe today is 
Basque in northern Spain, the last closed remnant of the old Mediterranean 
languages on European soil. The problem of the origin of this world- 
dominating language family therefore concerns all European peoples and 
has been dealt with frequently. More recent findings and discoveries allow 
us to see some things more clearly than before, and the lively discussion of 
recent years seems to me to have produced a number of sufficiently reliable 
results, so that a new brief summary of these results should not be 
unjustified. There are two main problems which have been dealt with 
recently: the grouping of the Indo-European languages and the original 
homeland of the Indo-European family of peoples. The latter will be the 
subject of this lecture. 

First of all, we should remember what has often been said, namely that 
the term "Indo-European" is initially only a linguistic one. Strictly speaking, 
there are only Indo-European languages. But since every language 
presupposes its bearers, one can also speak of Indo-European peoples if one 
always remains aware that the connection between people and language is 
not indissoluble, that a people can change its language and adopt another, 
and that the same or related language does not necessarily mean the same 
culture and certainly not the same racial composition. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the concept of the basic Indo-European language is an 
abstraction that does not exist in reality. It means the common basis 
of recognizable linguistic phenomena that can be derived from the 
known Indo-European languages that actually exist or existed. 


Initially, this only leads back to the time before this basic language 
was split into the known individual languages; whether it is possible 
to advance beyond this into even older language layers is a question 
in itself. It is certainly necessary to imagine that this mentally 
reconstructed basic language was not completely homogeneous, but 
rather subdivided into dialectical varieties like modern languages, 
whereby the larger the area in which we assume this basic language 
to have existed, the greater the number and diversity of these dialects 
will have been. 

It is well enough known that today's enormous spread of Indo- 
European languages is not original, but the result of historical 
processes, most of which took place in the bright light of history. 
After deducting these processes, we are already approaching a state 
in which the area of Indo-European languages was considerably 
more restricted and thus the possibility of a unified ethnicity was 
greater than in historical times. Linguistic observations allow certain 
conclusions to be drawn about the culture of the basic Indo- 
European people or the Indo-European family of peoples before it 
was divided into its various branches. If a certain term occurs in 
different Indo-European languages, especially those that are not 
closely related, one must conclude that the thing it denotes was 
already known in common Indo-European. However, these 
conclusions must be drawn with the necessary caution. Observation 
of living languages teaches us that word meanings can change, 
which will occur especially if the thing designated by the word is not 
present in a new environment. Similarly, terms can be lost 
completely or replaced by others, and terms can be borrowed from a 
new environment. 
language to another and thus even achieve a very wide distribution. 
However, the fact that the method of this "linguistic archaeology" is useful 
as a whole is proven by the fact that it provides a picture of the culture of the 
Indo-European family of peoples that is self-contained and probable. These 
observations are supplemented by the conditions which we encounter in a 
very similar form among various Indo-European peoples, partly still today, 
partly in the early period of their history. 

The most important features in this picture are the major role played by 


livestock farming in Indo-European culture, where livestock was often the 
general measure of value and the main basis of life. The most important 
livestock were cattle and sheep, while the horse, as a particularly important 
Indo-European character animal, played a major role, especially in the cult. 
Dogs and pigs were also known, while the typical southern domestic 
animals such as cats and donkeys are not represented in the Proto-Indo- 
European vocabulary. There are also common names for many things and 
activities associated with livestock farming. Milk, cheese and meat were the 
main components of food, and butter was also known and used, as were 
terms for milking and the like. There are also terms for wool and weaving, 
for furs, especially sheepskin as additional clothing. The most important 
terms for the internal organs of humans and animals were also known in 
Common Indo-European, which can only be explained by the experience of 
slaughtering and sacrificing animals. Animal husbandry includes the cart, of 
which almost all characteristic parts are documented by Common I ndo- 
European names. 

In addition, however, agriculture was also known, not only in the most 
primitive form of hoeing, but also in the more developed form of plowing. 
The expressions for plow, plowshare, harrow, furrow, for sowing, grinding 
and some others are already Common Indo-European, as are the expressions 
for the most important cultivated plants, barley, wheat, millet, beans, beets, 
apples and others. It is consistent with these linguistic observations that 
terms for cultivated plants that were demonstrably only introduced to 
Central Europe in late prehistoric or even historical times, such as 
oats, rye and many vegetables, are missing. Older historical records, 
such as those of the Germanic tribes, suggest that this agriculture 
was still practiced in the extensive form of "wild field grass 
farming", in which the same pieces of land were not constantly 
cultivated in a specific sequence, but new areas were repeatedly 
cultivated for shorter periods of time. This means a relatively loose 
connection to the soil, but without the proto-Indo-Europeans 
becoming nomads. There are also many reports that farming was not 
considered a particularly honorable activity for men among some 
Indo-European peoples. From the fact that most expressions of 
agriculture do not occur among the Aryans, i.e. among the Asian 


Indo-Europeans, it has been concluded that the Indo-Europeans were 
culturally divided into two groups, an Asian group with almost pure 
cattle breeding and little agriculture and a European group with more 
agriculture. However, this can hardly be correct, since some of these 
expressions, including those referring to plowing, are still present in 
Indo-European and the one Indo-European word for pig (Latin 
porcus) can also be found in Iranian. However, it is impossible to 
drive pigs over long distances. Pig farming and nomadism are 
mutually exclusive. We must therefore assume that the Aryan 
language group subsequently lost these expressions, i.e. that the 
ancestors of the Asian Aryans subsequently went through a phase of 
stronger nomadism as cattle breeders. 

The fact that the Indo-Europeans were not nomads is also shown 
by the existence of many expressions for the house and its parts, 
whereby this house was built of wood. Several expressions for house 
and room originally referred to the pit, which means that this house 
often took the form of a semi-subterranean dwelling pit house. There 
are also common expressions for the village and especially for the 
fortified castle, which served as a refuge in times of need, Greek 
TCOALC;, Indian pur "city". This also only fits a sedentary way of life 
that defends the land. It is particularly important that the word for taming 
an animal is derived from the word "house", meaning "to accustom to the 
house", like Latin domare to domus. The Indo-Iranian languages also 
participate in this and thus disprove an original nomadism of the Indo- 


Iranians. 
Otherwise, various expressions also attest to hunting and fishing as a 


practiced activity. However, this did not play a significant role as a source of 
food, just as wild animals were not generally sacrificed to the gods. Many 
expressions for commercial activities and for trade and transportation, 
including the boat and its parts, are common property. Of these, expressions 
for the pottery trade and its products are particularly important, as they also 
presuppose sedentariness. Nomads do not make pottery and the fragile 
earthenware is inconvenient for them. These expressions are also found in 
the Indian language. It is of particular significance that one word for metal 
occurs in several Indo-European languages, the word for copper, which is 
found in the Latin aes and which also occurs in the Germanic languages and 


in Indo-Iranian, while the other metal names are later loanwords. 

In general, however, the cultural picture thus revealed corresponds 
entirely to that of the later Stone Age, when copper was the first metal to be 
known. This also provides an important chronological observation. For the 
countries north of the Mediterranean, which alone can be considered the 
homeland of the Indo-European peoples, i.e. Central Europe and Eurasia to 
the east, the later Stone Age corresponds to the 3rd millennium BC, or at 
least hardly reaches any higher. This means that the Indo-European 
community of peoples must have existed in this third millennium, a rather 
late date in the history of human development. The Indo-European basic 
people is therefore anything but a primitive primitive people, but only a 
certain temporal stage in the development of a part of humanity. 

Among the common spiritual cultural heritage of the Indo-European 
peoples, the social organization of the patriarchal extended family stands out 
in particular. It means that the legal status of the children is determined 
by their descent from the father, that the wife joins her husband's 
family and authority and leaves her previous family, and that the 
father of the family is the sole independent holder of rights and 
authority over his entire family and remains so throughout his life. 
This paternal authority also extends to the adult sons, their wives and 
children, who all remain in the extended family as long as the father 
is alive, but also to everything else that belongs to the family, slaves, 
dependants, livestock, land and other possessions. The Latin word 
familia does not primarily refer to kinship, but is a legal term that 
encompasses everything that is subject to the legal authority of the 
paternal family. The actual paternal authority in the family can show 
the most diverse gradations from the patria potestas of the Romans, 
which was taken to the extreme, with the sovereign right of the 
father of the family even over the life and death of all his family 
members, to the rather loose form of the Greeks and Germanic 
tribes. However, the fact that the legal institution of patria potestas 
as such was common Indo-European is proven by the Indo-European 
kinship names, which originally did not refer to the degree of 
kinship, but to the position within the legal structure of this extended 


family. Thus "father" does not primarily mean the producer and 
caretaker of the family, but the lord and holder of power, so that the 
terms father and grandfather were originally not divorced, since both 
were holders of power in relation to their descendants, both children 
and grandchildren and perhaps great-grandchildren, and there is 
initially no distinction between siblings and brother's children, who 
are both called "brothers", since they have the same position in the 
legal structure, subject to the paternal power of their fathers and the 
father of their fathers. Similarly, there are no designations for the 
woman's relatives, as there were no legal relationships with them as 
members of another extended family. Above the extended family 
stood the looser association of the clan. Family and clan were of 
crucial importance for their members. They were the basis of many 
cultic relationships, were the associations that protected the rights 
and lives of their members in solidarity, migrated, fought and settled 
together, which explains why the majority of later village names in all Indo- 
European peoples were originally clan names. A more or less large number 
of clans could be grouped together in tribes and perhaps also in large tribes. 
The fathers of the family formed the council of elders, in addition to which 
there was an assembly of freemen for important common matters and, at 
least in war, often monarchical leadership by a duke or king. 

In religion, the cult of ancestors, which was the responsibility of the 
family, was prominent, as was the idea of some great universal natural 
deities, above all the god of heaven as the supreme god (Juppiter, Zeus 
father etc.), the god of thunder, to whom the oak tree was sacred, Mother 
Earth, the helping brothers in the form of horses, the Greek Dioscuri and 
similar deities. The hearth as the center and symbol of the home was also the 
object of divine worship. 

This brief sketch of the common culture of the Indo-Europeans, limited to 
the most general and important features, is necessary because it represents a 
starting point for the question of the original seats of the Indo-European 
family of peoples. If we wish to approach this question more closely, we 
must always bear in mind that the current picture of the organization and 
distribution of the Indo-European languages is not the original one. It should 
be borne in mind not only that today's enormous spread of Indo-European 


languages was only completed in historical times, but above all that the 
structure of the Indo-European languages was much more diverse in ancient 
times than it is today. Large language branches have completely or almost 
completely disappeared. The large Thracian-Phrygian and the Illyrian- 
Venetian-Rhaetian language group and, apart from Latin and its successor, 
Italian, all the old languages of Italy have disappeared completely. The 
Celtic language group and the Scythian language group, to name only the 
most important of them, have died out apart from small remnants. Until 
recently, the Indo-European language group, which is grouped around 
Hittite in Asia Minor, which has been proven to be Indo-European since 
1915, Hittite itself, Luwian, the language of the Hittite hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and Palaic, was completely lost, as was the other great 
surprise of recent decades, Tocharian in East Turkestan, which, like 
Hittite, belongs to the European Kentish languages. These new 
discoveries of ancient Indo-European languages that had been 
completely lost, as well as general considerations, warn us 
emphatically against the belief that we know all the formerly 
existing branches and languages of the Indo-European language 
phylum. There may have been even more Indo-European languages 
of which we know nothing, which is often not sufficiently taken into 
account. 

Today, there is general agreement on the possible origins of the 
Indo-European family of peoples before it was split up, and it is 
possible to identify the areas that are out of the question. This 
applies above all to the entire Mediterranean region south of the 
great mountain ranges and the Near East. There is evidence that the 
Indo-Europeans only penetrated these areas in later times, although 
we can trace individual stages of this migration through direct 
historical evidence. These areas were dominated by the 
Hamitosemitic languages of North Africa and the southern Near East 
on the one hand, and a variety of Mediterranean, Asia Minor and 
Near Eastern languages on the other, of which it is not certain 
whether they belonged to several different language groups or, as 
seems to me to be the case, formed a single large language family. 
The Basque language in northern Spain, the Caucasian languages 


and the Vershik and Burishk languages in the Hindu Kush still exist 
today as the last widely separated remnants of these languages. The 
same applies to Western Europe up to and across the Rhine, 
including Great Britain, for linguistic and archaeological reasons, 
and to Northern Europe proper, including Scandinavia, the territory 
of the Finno-Ugric peoples. Of course, North, East and South Asia, 
where other peoples have always lived, are also out of the question. 
Central Europe north of the Alps and their continuations, east of the 
Rhine and south of the Baltic Sea and a J.inie moving eastwards from 
the southern shore of the Baltic Sea remain as a possible area, as well as 
the extension of this area into Asia with approximately the same northern 
and southern boundaries and an eastern extension to the Central Asian 
mountains. Within this area, the most diverse views are still opposed today, 
some claiming more or less the entire area, others advocating Asia as the 
homeland or only Europe, and finally the mediating view, which considers 
the European-Asian border area, especially in southern Russia, to be 
probable. It is a strange coincidence that in the same year, 1936, two large 
summarizing works with almost the same title were published independently 
of each other, in which a large number of researchers from different fields 
came together to deal with this subject: Germanen und Indogermanen, 
Festschrift fiir H. Hirt, 2 vols, a work advocating the European homeland, 
and Die Indogermanen- und Germanenfrage, Wiener Beitréage zur 
Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik vol. IV, the most detailed justification of 
the thesis of the Asiatic original homeland. 

Sufficient certainty now seems to have been reached on some not 
unimportant points, namely with regard to the time of the appearance of 
Indo-European peoples in the Mediterranean region and in the Near East 
(see sketch map 1). For Greece it is certain that this country initially 
belonged culturally and linguistically to the Mediterranean region, but that 
the bearers of the Mycenaean culture were already Greeks in the classical 
sense. However, in the period that comes into question for Indo-European 
immigration, there is only one period in which influences coming from the 
north can be seen in the cultural development of Greece, which can be 
understood as an archaeological expression of Indo-Europeanization that 
certainly came from the north: the end of the Neolithic and the beginning of 
the early Helladic period in the 2nd half of the 3rd millennium. These are 
several different waves of Linear Pottery influences from around 2400 BC 
(Diminiculture and others) and initially weak influences from the Norse and 
Corded Ware circles from around 2100 BC. 


The situation now also seems clearer for Italy. The old view that the 
Indo-Europeans migrated to northern Italy at the beginning of the Bronze 
Age when the pile dwellings began and that their migration could then be 
traced to central Italy via the Terramare and Villanova cultures has proved to 
be wrong. The work of Italian prehistorians in particular has led to the view 
that the entire Italian Bronze Age belongs to the framework of 
Mediterranean and western cultures and was not Indo-European. In a phase 
of the Bronze Age terramare culture of northern Italy that has not yet been 
stratigraphically clarified, the first influences appear that point to the 
immigration of population elements from the Balkan-Danube region. This 
first wave was followed by several others in the first centuries of the Iron 
Age, coming via the eastern Alps, from the north-east and via the Adriatic. 
The first wave can be dated to around 1200 or earlier and would therefore 
correspond to the great movement of peoples known as the great Aegean 
migration, which was followed by the Dorian migration in Greece. It w' uld 
therefore be the first Indo-European wave for Italy, while for Greece it is the 
second or third. 

Reliable figures can now be given for the events of interest to us in the 
history of the ancient Near East. In conjunction with a number of other new 
discoveries, the new complete Assyrian king list from Nineveh now allows a 
far more secure chronology of the ancient Near East than was previously 
possible. The most important result is that it settles the much disputed date 
of the First Dynasty of Babylon. This is to be dated from 1830-1531 B.C., 
Hammurabi from 1728-1686 B.C. The establishment of Indo-European 
peoples in the Near East took place in two or three separate processes. The 
oldest wave is the one that brought the Hittites and their neighboring peoples 
to Asia Minor. We have a reliable terminus ante quem for this in the oldest 
mention of Hittite princes in the documents of the Assyrian trading colonies 
in Kiil-tepe in Cappadocia. They are dated to the time of the Assyrian king 
Sargon L, who had been conquered by the new 
list is determined to be around 1800 BC, contrary to earlier higher estimates. 
How much before 1800 the Hittites immigrated is as difficult to determine 
for the time being as the route of their immigration. There are reasons for 
both the route via the Caucasus from the east and the route via the straits 
from the west. On the whole, however, their immigration is close in time to 
the immigration of the Greeks into Greece. 

Completely separate from this immigration, the invasion of the Aryan 


chariot peoples probably took place via the Caucasus with its consequences 
that shook and reshaped the entire world of the Near East. According to the 
new chronology, it can be dated almost exactly around 1750. According to 
the linguistic remains left behind by this Indo-European wave, they were 
Indians. It is generally assumed that the Iranian tribes closest to them also 
immigrated with them. The little we know, however, suggests that the 
Iranian migration was a new independent third wave. L'm the time of the 
invasion of the chariot peoples, no upheaval in the archaeological 
development of Iran can be recognized according to the previous, albeit still 
very isolated observations, but there is a clear break and new beginning in 
the period around 1000 B.C. In addition, news from Assyrian sources that 
became known to us not long ago show the Persians still on a clear 
migration from northwest to southeast. Our oldest report from the year 
836/835 shows them in the area of Lake Urmia in south-eastern Armenia, 
around 755 BC they are located in Kirmanschah in Media and only in the 
7th century BC in their later final residences. This seems to me to speak in 
favor of viewing the immigration of the Iranians as a separate, independent 
process that took place at the beginning of the 1st millennium. 

The later migrations of Indo-European peoples are no longer of interest in 
our context. The result of this chronological overview is therefore that the 
oldest Indo-European migrations that we know and can date took place in 
the second half of the 3rd millennium BC. These are the Greek and Hittite 
migrations, which, according to the character of their languages, must have 
been among the earliest splits from the common language stock. We had 
previously established that the undivided Indo-European family of peoples 
must still have been together in the 3rd millennium BC. Both datings 
support each other perfectly; around the middle of the 3rd millennium the 
splitting up of the Indo-European peoples and the migration of individual 
peoples seems to have begun, a process which then extended over more than 
three millennia in ever new movements. 

We are now prepared to approach the question of the homeland of the 
undivided Indo-European group of peoples. First of all, it must be said in 
general that Central Europe has always been the core area of Indo-European 
peoples and that several large migratory movements can be proven to have 
originated there, such as the expansion of the Celts and the Germanic 
peoples and, according to widespread opinion, also that of the Veneto- 
Illyrians. It is therefore reasonable to assume that this core area was also the 


area of origin of the Indo-Europeans. In addition, the Indo-Europeans who 
migrated to Asia were either completely absorbed and disappeared there, 
like the many successive waves in the Near East, or, if they were able to 
survive, like the Persians and their relatives and the Indians, their entire 
habitus and culture were greatly changed and orientalized. Asia has 
therefore been called the grave of the Indo-Europeans, and it is hardly 
probable that it was once their cradle. It is certainly true that later a clear 
migration of Indo-European peoples from east to west, from Asia to Europe, 
can be observed, such as the expansion of the Scythians at the end of the 2nd 
and beginning of the Ist millennium BC and the ever new waves of Asian 
tribes in the Hellenistic period and the imperial era, Tocharians, Saka, 
Sarmatians, Alans, Avars etc. At least in the case of these movements since 
the Hellenistic period, however, it is certain that they took place under 
pressure from Turkic peoples within Asia. To extend this process back 
thousands of years, however, is very risky, especially as we shall see that 
there is evidence of prehistoric migrations from Europe deep into Asia. It 
should also not always be passed over in silence that there are no Indo- 
Europeans today in the Asian steppe homeland so often claimed. Are we 
really to believe that the Indo-Europeans have completely disappeared from 
their alleged Asian homeland and have only subsequently migrated to the 
places where their main masses were already living in ancient times? 

It is also a very important observation that in northern Central Europe 
around the Baltic Sea deep into Russia and far to the south, all place names 
are purely Indo-European ("Illyrian", Germanic, Baltic, Slavic). There is no 
evidence of pre-Indo-Germanic traces, which are so common in southern 
Europe and the Mediterranean region. This means that these areas were 
always Indo-European, Indo-European peoples were their original 
inhabitants. 

Another general reason for the European homeland of the Indo- 
Europeans is derived from the racial composition of Indo-European peoples. 
The fact that much abuse has been made of these things in scientific and 
non-scientific circles does not mean that these problems cease to be serious 
scientific problems. And here it does seem to be true that Nordic racial 
elements have played a significant role in most of the Indo-European 
peoples known to us. Prime examples are, for example, the southern German 
row graves of the immigrating Alemanni, which contain purely Nordic 


skeletons, while today's Alemanni hardly show any Nordic traits, or the 
Celts, whom both the pictorial representations of antiquity and the historical 
reports describe to us as so similar to the Germanic peoples that it took the 
Greeks and Romans a long time before they recognized a difference 
between Celts and Germanic peoples. In the same way, however, the 
appearance of many other Indo-Germanic peoples, including the Asiatic 
peoples, is often characterized by Nordic traits, and such traits can still be 
detected anthropologically today, although the general racial composition in 
the new homeland is quite different. Of course, this is not to say that the 
Nordic race and the Indo-Europeans are identical; Volk is a historical 
concept and not a scientific one, and pure-bred peoples have not 
existed in Europe since the early Stone Age. All that is meant is that 
Nordic racial elements, namely in the two varieties of the Faelic and 
Teutonordic races, originally played a major role in the physical 
habitus of Indo-European peoples and represented a unifying 
element. However, Central and Northern Europe and only this region 
is the core area of the Nordic race. Skeletal finds show that this 
racial form is indigenous to Europe and developed from older Ice 
Age precursors, and that no other human race seems to have lived in 
Central Europe as far south and east as the North and that other races 
only migrated here after the Ice Age. Reche has also shown that the 
Nordic race could hardly have originated anywhere other than 
Europe for physiological reasons. According to its physiological 
behavior, it is a form of adaptation to a very light- and sun-poor, cool 
and humid climate with strong temperature fluctuations, as it 
prevails in today's particularly western and northern Europe. Even in 
the sunny Mediterranean climate, people of the Nordic race are no 
longer fully productive and tropical climates are simply deadly for 
them, not always for the individual, but for their ability to reproduce. 
Even dry, continental steppe climates do not meet these conditions. 
According to the assumed climatic conditions in the last ice age, 
which could be considered for the development of the Nordic race, 
its area of origin must be assumed to be Western Europe with its 
cool, humid, maritime climate, not Eastern Europe, which was 


already too continental and probably largely uninhabitable, or even 
Central Asia. 


In reinforcing these general reasons, linguistic and archaeological 
arguments provide more detailed evidence. The former have been 
used for a long time, the latter are more recent and linked to the 
strong expansion of our prehistoric knowledge. In the vocabulary of 
the Indo-European languages, not only a large number of cultural 
expressions, such as those used above, stand out as common 
property, but also wild animals and plants, which allow conclusions to 
be drawn about the environment and thus about the geographical area in 
which the Indo-European family of peoples lived before their separation. I 
have selected only a few examples from the rich inventory that are also 
documented in the Indo-Iranian languages and are therefore particularly 
conclusive. Wild animals include the bear, wolf, elk, beaver, otter and hare, 
all animals of the northern temperate zone, albeit of Europe and Asia. Of 
these, the elk is an important animal of northern latitudes, whose range does 
not extend beyond 43 degrees north latitude to the south, and the bear, which 
is widespread but is a distinctly forest animal and therefore excludes the 
southern Russian-Asian steppe region. Equally important is the bee, whose 
honey played an important role, although beekeeping does not seem to have 
been practiced. Although it is also very widespread, it is said not to occur in 
the actual steppe region, in Turkestan and Siberia east of the Urals. Among 
the trees also found in the Indies, birch and willow should be mentioned. 
The birch is known to be a very distinctive tree of the northern cold zone, 
the tree that penetrates furthest north. It is only widespread in central and 
northern Europe and northern Asia and excludes a southern homeland. Two 
other terms are of particular importance: a tree and an animal. The first is 
the beech, as it is only found west of a line from Ké6nigsberg to the 
Carpathians to the Balkans and would therefore clearly decide in favor of 
Europe if the argument were quite certain. Now it has been objected that the 
word only denotes the beech in Germanic and Latin (fagus), an oak species 
in Greek (cpjyo’), the elder in the Slavic languages and the elm in Kurdish, 
an Iranian language (buz). It is therefore quite uncertain which tree was 
originally meant. However, it proves nothing if the word refers to a different 
plant in areas where there are no beeches (Old Slavic, Kurdish), and Specht 
and others have refuted the counterargument from Greek by showing how 
the old Indo-European word for oak, which is also found in Greek BaXavo<; 
"acorn", has been replaced by other tree names in many Indo-European 
languages, apparently out of religious reluctance to pronounce the name of 
the tree sacred to the thunder god. So it remains "beech" after all, and this 
old main argument retains all its cogency, which is all the more decisive as 


an Iranian language, Kurdish, has also preserved the word. The yew tree has 
almost the same eastern boundary as the beech, reaching only slightly 
further east. Its name is found in the Germanic, Celtic, Baltic Slavic and 
Greek languages, in the latter two of which it is again transferred to other 
tree species. The other main argument is the salmon, a fish that is only 
native to the rivers flowing into the North and Baltic Seas, not the Danube 
and the southern Russian rivers. So it certainly points to Central Europe. 
However, with one exception, this word is only found in the languages in 
which the salmon occurs (Germanic, Baltic, Slavic). This one exception is 
important enough, however, as it concerns Tocharian, the Indo-European 
language that has moved furthest east. Here, laks generally means "fish". 
The ancestors of the Tocharians must therefore have once migrated from 
northern Central Europe to their distant Central Asian homes, a sure proof of 
a very far-reaching migration in a west-easterly direction from Europe to 
Asia and not vice versa. The beech is important for another reason. Thanks 
to the modern method of pollen analysis, we know in broad outline the post- 
glacial climatic and vegetation development of Europe and know that the 
beech did not spread in Central Europe until about 3200 BC, and in 
Denmark and Scandinavia only in the Bronze Age; before that the mixed 
oak forest prevailed. This leads us for the third time to the same 3rd 
millennium BC for the existence of the Indo-European people as a whole, 
which had already occurred twice for other reasons. 

A final series of arguments is provided by research into European 
prehistory, and the much-discussed question arises as to whether Indo- 
Europeanism can be linked to any of the major prehistoric cultural groups 
known to us and whether the spread of the Indo-Europeans, which is certain 
for other reasons, can be recognized in the prehistoric cultural development 
of Europe. In general, it should be emphasized once again that "Indo- 
European" is first and foremost a linguistic term. It is by no means implied 
that the peoples speaking Indo-European languages must also have 
possessed a somewhat similar material culture. On the contrary, the cultural 
diversity of Indo-European peoples from the Indians to the Greeks, Romans, 
Celts etc. is considerable in the period known to us historically, and this may 
have been the case in even earlier times. Moreover, it is usually very 
questionable and not recognizable to what extent prehistoric- 
archaeologically recognizable cultural groups and peoples coincide. In some 
certain cases they certainly do not, and it is just as possible for the same 
cultural group to extend over several peoples as it is for one people to be 
part of several cultural groups. Likewise, it is certainly wrong to always 


interpret cultural movements as migrations of peoples. Arguments of this 
kind should therefore be used with great caution. 

For the treatment of this question we have as a safe starting point the 
observation that the undivided Indo-European family of peoples must have 
been together in the later Stone Age in the 3rd millennium. At that time there 
were three main cultural circles in Europe, to which our previous arguments 
have led us (see map sketch 2), the Nordic circle in northern Germany from 
East Holland to Pomerania with a focus on the Baltic Sea, the Corded Ware 
circle in Thuringia and Saxony and the Linear Pottery circle in the entire 
Danube region from its source to its mouth, extending northwards deep into 
central Germany and up to the Lower Rhine, and in the east encompassing 
the rump of the Balkan Peninsula and the Ukraine. Only these three circles 
can be considered Indo-European according to their geographical location. 
Certainly not Indo-European were the large neighboring circles, the western 
one in Western Europe from Spain to Great Britain, also reaching across the 
Rhine, which at the end of the Late Stone Age advanced across southern 
Germany to Poland-Silesia-Moravia-Hungary, and the northern Eurasian 
Kammkeramian circle with its center around the middle Volga, which 
extends south and west to southern Russia-Silesia~-Brandenburg-East 
Prussia. It is generally associated with the Finno-Ugric peoples. 

It is important to note that all three circles mentioned show a tendency to 
expand strongly. The Nordic circle penetrates northwards in Scandinavia, 
weaker to the west and south as far as the Rhine, but very far to the south- 
east. A broad current covers Silesia, Poland, Galicia, Volhynia, the Ukraine, 
the area of the middle Volga and reaches the Caucasus in the Kuban culture. 
Another direction of impact is felt in the Balkan Peninsula. The Corded 
Ware circle follows roughly the same migration routes, penetrating deep into 
the Nordic circle, reshaping it and reaching Finland; to the west and south it 
extends its influence to and across the Rhine as far as Great Britain and 
Switzerland, but above all it also works eastwards and south-eastwards 
along the same routes as the Nordic circle and is partly connected with it, 
especially in the Balkans as far as Greece and Poland and southern Russia, 
but without advancing as far as the Nordic circle. The multiple successive 
waves that affected Greece, the Aegean and Crete from the Linear Pottery 
circle have already been mentioned in another context. What is astonishing, 
however, is the advance of the younger Ukrainian Linear Pottery culture in 
the middle of the 2nd millennium BC deep into China as the Yang Shao 


culture, widespread in Honan, Shansi, Shensi and Kansu, i.e. northwest and 
western China (see map sketch 3). 

Here we have the archaeological counterpart of a west-east migration 
from Europe deep into Asia to the previously discussed linguistic migration 
of Tocharian from Central Europe to Turkestan. It is important to note that 
this strong eastward expansion of European Neolithic cultures is not 
countered by a counter-movement from the east to Europe. The attempts to 
derive the Corded Ware circle from southern Russia have so far been 
rejected by critics, and the doubts of the main discoverer of the Yang-shao 
culture, Andersson, whether the great similarities with the Linear Pottery 
culture could not also be explained by influences on it from the east, do not 
seem compelling. Thus, without being allowed to use specific names of 
peoples, one will be right to see in this strong expansion of the European 
Neolithic cultural circles the archaeological expression of the spread of the 
Indo-Europeans. For Greece and Italy it is almost certain that the influx of 
cultural elements from the Central European cultural circles, including the 
Danube-Balkan region, can be linked to the penetration of Indo-European 
peoples. Thus this archaeological series of observations also speaks in favor 
of the European homeland of the Indo-Europeans, and at least there is no 
movement in the prehistoric cultural development of Europe that could 
speak for an influx of new populations from Asia. 

Another question is whether Indo-Europeanism can be specifically linked 
to one of the Central European cultural groups mentioned. Recently, the 
theory founded by Schuchhardt in particular, which saw the actual core of 
the Indo-Europeans in the Corded Ware, had almost canonical validity. In 
addition to the general argument of the strong expansion of this cultural 
group in all directions, it is based in particular on observations in the Nordic 
region, where the superimposition of a part of the Nordic culture with 
Corded Ware influences gives rise to a new culture that is identical with the 
Germanic culture. However, it has been repeatedly and rightly objected that 
the original Corded Ware circle is too small to support such a massive 
process as the Indo-Europeanization of the whole of Europe and large parts 
of Asia, and that the Corded Ware expansion only took place at the end of 
the Neolithic, i.e. too late to be held solely responsible for the spread of the 
Indo-Europeans. One will therefore have to add at least the related Nordic 
circle. The ethnic affiliation of the Linear Pottery culture is particularly 
controversial. Here the proponents of the view that also sees Indo-Europeans 


in the Linear Pottery and the opponents of this view, such as the 

balance. The main arguments against the Indo-Europeanism of the Linear 
Pottery are that the skull material of Linear Pottery cemeteries contains a 
large number of short-headed elements in addition to Nordic racial 
components, that the overall character of their culture is quite different from 
the similar cultures of the Nordic and Corded Ware circles, and that the idol 
sculpture of the Linear Pottery circle in particular links it more closely with 
the Mediterranean cultures than the pictorial hostility of the other two 
circles. 

It must be said, however, that in the Near East, where Indo-European 
peoples also arrived with the Hittites and Indo-Iro-Iranians, Nordic and 
Corded Ware influences are not present. On the other hand, in eastern Asia 
Minor towards the end of the 3rd millennium BC, a painted pottery 
otherwise quite foreign to Asia Minor appeared, the so-called "Cappadocian 
pottery", which soon disappeared again. It is not closely related to the 
extensive circle of painted pottery in northern Syria, so that it seems obvious 
to link it to the other best-known circle of painted pottery, the south-eastern 
group of Linear Pottery, and to see in its appearance an archaeological trace 
of the immigration of the Hittites, who would then have come from the 
Linear Pottery circle. Bittel, however, denies this and explains the 
Cappadocian pottery as an indigenous local special form. The situation is 
similar in China (see map sketch 3). Here, too, a certainly Indo-European 
people, the Tocharians, and a culture influenced by the Linear Pottery 
culture, the Yang Shao culture, lie close together and in some cases even in 
the same areas. It is tempting to see the Tocharians as the bearers of these 
Linear Pottery influences, which is why this has been done, but is disputed 
by others. The temporal difference is probably not a decisive counter- 
argument. Although the known Tocharian texts of the Turfanoases only date 
back to the 6th/7th century AD, Haloun was able to trace the traces of the 
Tocharians in the Chinese texts back to the 7th century BC. The Chinese 
texts also show that the Tocharians originally reached much further east than 
later. Around 300 BC they were still living as far as the 
Northeast bend of the great Hoang-ho arc east of the river, around 200 BC 
still west of the upper Ho:ing-ho and north of the Richthofen Mountains, 
around 4-500 AD only south of the mountains and within them. But there 
remains the objection that the areas of the Tocharians and the Yang-shao 
culture do not coincide even then, the Yang-shao culture reached further east 


than the Tocharians ever did, and they generally lived further west than the 
area of the \ ang-shao culture. Moreover, the name by which the Chinese 
referred to the Tocharians, Ytie-chi, skuja, seems to mean "Scythians". Lnd 
the Scythians cannot be linked to the Neolithic Linear Pottery. While all this 
remains uncertain, it should be pointed out that the Linear Pottery influences 
in Greece are significant, while the Nordic Corded Ware influences are 
weak, so that it seems more advisable to link the Indo-Europeanization of 
Greece not only to the latter. In any case, this and other factors seem to me 
to indicate that the Linear Pottery should also be regarded as Indo-European. 

This would therefore mean that all three Neolithic cultural groups in 
Central Europe belonged to peoples who spoke Indo-European languages, 
and this in turn means that the formation of the Indo-European group of 
peoples would have to go back to even earlier times, at least to the 
Mesolithic, perhaps to the late Palaeolithic. The whole of Central Europe 
was already inhabited by Indo-Europeans in the Neolithic and earlier, and 
even then they were neither racially nor culturally uniform. 

The main argument against the Central European and in favor of a more 
southeastern Asian homeland of the Indo-Europeans is that several 
cultivated plants and domestic animals and the expressions for them seem to 
originate from the Mediterranean region and Mediterranean or Near Eastern 
languages. Sheep and goats, for example, originate from the mountains of 
southern Europe and the Near East, while cereals probably also go back to 
wild forms native to the Near East and the Caucasus region as far as Inner 
Asia. Among the names for the oldest cereals, the word for barley really 
does seem to come from the Mediterranean languages, the word for bull, 
Latin taurus, also appears in the Semitic languages, and the Sumerian word 
for copper, urud, appears in several Indo-European languages, both of which 
seem to have been borrowed from Mediterranean languages. Other clear 
word relationships are limited to those Indo-European languages that were 
in direct contact with the Mediterranean languages, Greek, Latin and Indian. 
These include the Sumerian-Semitic term for an axe (Assyrian pilakku), 
which recurs in Greek 7teXexu<; and in Indian para‘ii-h, the word for 
concubine, Latin pelex, Greek 7raXXaxi<;, which has also been adopted 
into Semitic, and the word for wine, which is Greek and Latin, Semitic and 
Caucasian. Many other things that have been cited in this regard are very 
uncertain. However, these may well be cultural borrowings, which are very 
likely given the significant lead that the Near East and the eastern 


Mediterranean had over Europe, just as cultivated plants of all kinds were 
often later transferred to Europe from the Near East and the Pontic 
landscapes. This does not prove that there were migrations of peoples. 
Agriculture and animal husbandry have also been documented in Central 
Europe since very ancient times and date back to the Palaeolithic. The oldest 
wooden plough found to date, from Walle in East Frisia, has been dated by 
pollen analysis to the middle of the 4th millennium BC, and in southern 
Sweden an early arable farming culture developed entirely from indigenous 
origins with wheat and barley, cattle and horses dates back to around 3700 
BC. There is also evidence of cattle in the Middle Stone Age in the older 
shell midden culture. 

A special mention must be made of the horse as the animal that is 
particularly characteristic of the Indo-Europeans and at the same time as the 
alleged main proof of Asian origin. Here the problem is clarified insofar as 
the occurrence of the real horse is now certain both in Anau in West 
Turkestan and in Iran for the 4th and 3rd millennium BC. From here, horses 
and mules also reached Babylonia without becoming naturalized there. The 
real introduction of the horse into the Near Eastern culture is only the work 
of the Aryan chariot peoples of the 2nd millennium. In Europe, horse 
breeding has only been known beyond all doubt since the later Bronze Age; 
older finds are sparse and their date is disputed, and it is usually impossible 
to decide whether they are wild horse bones or tamed horses. Nevertheless, 
there are now sufficient finds to confirm the breeding of the horse in Europe 
in the 3rd millennium, i.e. in the later Stone Age, in all European cultural 
areas, both in the western circle and in the Nordic and Corded Ware, the 
Cammo-Ceramic and the Linear Pottery, although only sparsely in the latter. 
It is important to note that there are several different names for the horse in 
the European languages. In addition to the Indo-European word clan, to 
which the Latin equus and the Greek ttTTto? belong, there is a word 
mando-, which is attested in Basque and Celtic (and Illyrian) and has passed 
into Latin as mannus ("pony"), and a Finnish hepo, which has also been 
adopted by the Slavic languages. The large main circles of European horse 
breeding, the Indo-European, the Western and the Arctic, thus had their own 
terms for the animal, and it is therefore quite unlikely that the whole of 
European horse breeding was first adopted by the Inner Asian equestrian 
peoples. What is decisive, however, is that the European peoples used the 
horse quite differently from the Asian equestrian peoples. It has been proven 


that the Indo-Europeans were not originally horsemen, but used the horse as 
a draught animal for the chariot. Similarly, the use of horse milk is 
completely unknown to all European peoples. If horse breeding really did 
originate from the Asiatic herders, one would expect the European peoples 
to have adopted their way of using horses. 

In addition to these arguments, ethnologists in particular point to the great 
similarities in the general culture of the Indo-Europeans and the Altaic 
peoples. This thesis has been developed most extensively by Képpers in 
several essays in the journal Anthropos and a major essay in the 
aforementioned publication on the Indo-European and Germanic question. 
The Altaic peoples are distinctly pastoral peoples as the Indo- 
Germanic peoples are said to have been, they have the same 
organizational form of the patriarchal extended family, the belief in a 
universal sky god as the supreme god, a similar hearth cult as the 
Indo-Germanic peoples. Képpers also believes that he was able to 
identify particularly close similarities between horse sacrifice, which 
is documented in detail in ancient India in particular, and Altaic 
sacrificial customs and ideas that correspond to the Indo-European 
Dioscuri. These similarities are so striking that the Indo-Europeans 
must once have been in direct contact with the Altaic peoples, and 
since they were certainly no further west than they are today, the 
homeland of the Indo-Europeans must have been in the east. 
However, some of these claimed equations do not exist at all or are 
interpreted in a forced manner, while others are so vague and 
inaccurate that they prove nothing. Above all, the representatives of 
this school of thought overemphasize the nomadic and cattle- 
breeding nature of the Indo-Europeans in order to bring them as 
close as possible to the inner-Asian pastoral peoples. The Indo- 
European peoples known from history were all not really pastoral 
peoples and certainly not nomads, but arable farmers, albeit with a 
strong emphasis on cattle breeding; even the Scythians were partly 
arable farmers. And the fact that the Aryans must also have 
originally been farmers has been emphasized several times. 

Nevertheless, so much of these general cultural relations with the 


Altaic peoples remains true that they cannot simply be overlooked. 
But the explanation for this lies elsewhere. On the one hand, these 
are quite general and not very detailed equations (patriarchy, sky 
god), on the other hand, some of them are also shared by the peoples 
of the Arctic zone, the Finno-Ugrians and the Siberian peoples (‘sky 
god, hearth cult, cattle breeding, horse sacrifice). This means that 
these cultural similarities go back to a much older layer of human 
history than the separation of the major linguistic and cultural 
groups; they go back to the early Stone Age. There is also direct 
evidence for one detail that has been used in this context. This is the 
custom of sacrificing skulls and long bones in animal sacrifices. However, 
this was already done by the Palaeolithic cave bear hunters of the Swiss bear 
caves. At the end of the Early Stone Age, there really was a close cultural 
connection between North Central Europe and North Asia, or rather, North 
Central Europe was the westernmost offshoot of the great North Asian 
culture, which Menghin calls the Upper Palaeolithic bone culture. It is the 
archaeological expression of these spiritual and cultural relationships that 
connect the Indo-Europeans with the northern European-Siberian and Altaic 
peoples. They cannot prove an Asian homeland of the Indo-Europeans. The 
fact that in historically more developed times there were no closer relations 
between Indo-Europeans and Altaians is also shown by the completely 
different linguistic character of the Altaic languages. Reliable closer 
relationships between Altaic and Indo-European languages have not yet 
been established. The situation is different with the Finno-Ugric languages, 
which were almost always neighbors of Indo-European languages and 
therefore adopted some loan words from Indo-European both in pre-Indo- 
European times and later, in addition to individual borrowings of Finnish 
words into Indo-European languages. 

These linguistic relationships to non-Indo-European languages lead us to 
a final problem, the relationship to the Hamito-Semitic language group. It is 
certain that Indo-European and Hamito-Semitic belong closer together in 
some way. The general language structure of these two large language 
groups in word formation, inflection and syntax is very similar; above all, 
they are the only languages in the world that are fully inflectional and have 
the peculiar phenomenon of grammatical gender. In addition, there is a 
significant number of credible word equations. If Nehnng wants to place the 
Indo-Europeans in Asia in order to bring Indo-Europeans and Semites 
together as neighbors somewhere in Asia, he has forgotten the large Hamitic 
language branch in North Africa. There is no doubt that these relationships 


go via North Africa rather than Asia, where a broad belt of Mediterranean 
and Near Eastern languages separates and has always separated these two 
large language groups. These relationships, too, can only go back to 
significantly older contexts in human history. Semitic languages on the one 
hand and Ancient Egyptian as a representative of the Hamitic sister branch 
of the Semitic languages on the other have been known to us since the early 
third millennium BC. There is no doubt that the development of the major 
language groups was completed by the 4th millennium at the latest, but it 
may also be significantly older. We therefore return to the early Stone Age 
for any probable connections between Indo-European and Hamitosemitic. 
And here the prehistoric-archaeological relationships between Africa and 
Europe via Spain and Italy are also very clear. In the Upper Palaeolithic, 
practically the same cultures prevailed in Europe, North Africa and Asia, but 
also in the Upper Palaeolithic, North Africa in the Tardenoisie had a strong 
influence on Europe far to the north. Here, too, we have an archaeological 
parallel to the linguistic relations between Central Europe and North Africa, 
as we noted above for the cultural relations between Europe and Asia. 

This brings us to the end of our explanations. I will conclude by repeating 
that all the conclusive arguments speak in favor of the fact that we have to 
look for the seats of the Indo-Europeans as a closed group of peoples in 
Central Europe as late as the 3rd millennium BC. All three Central European 
Neolithic cultural circles, the Linear Pottery, the Corded Ware and the Norse 
circle, can be regarded as Indo-European. The formation of the Indo- 
European language group goes back deep into the Early Stone Age. The 
cultural relationships that connect the Indo-Europeans with the Asian 
peoples also belong to this period, apart from some later contacts between 
early historical and historical periods, as do the linguistic threads that run 
over to the Hamitosemites. This resolves the previously so unpleasant 
contrast between the arguments in favor of the European and those in favor 
of the Asian homeland. They no longer stand against each other as 
irreconcilable contradictions, but relate to different temporal stratifications; 
the harsh opposition becomes a complementary succession. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE INDO-GERMANIC HOMELAND 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF LINGUISTICS 


From ANTON SCIIERFR 


© History of the problem 


The question of the original homeland of the Indo-European peoples 
could naturally only arise after the relationship between the Indo-European 
languages had been recognized and one had learned to understand this 
relationship as a result of the "descent" of the languages from a common 
basic form, the so-called Indo-European original language. If one wanted to 
visualize the newly gained knowledge of the relatedness of the Indo- 
European speaking peoples, the hypothesis of an original people who spoke 
that language inevitably had to emerge; only a hypothesis, of course, but an 
unavoidable one, since at least the first formation of a language necessarily 
presupposes a people. 

The search for the homes of this indigenous people was initially a matter 
for linguistics and philology: it was tackled using linguistic means. From the 
vocabulary of the individual languages it was possible to recover, at least in 
part, that of the basic language and it was believed that this would provide 
clues as to the nature of the country in which this language was once 
formed. Of course, this already included the use of various other sciences, 
because every linguistic-historical statement of a fact, for example the 
acquaintance of the original colony with bee honey, can only be used 
for our question if the statement of the corresponding factual science, 
e.g. animal geography, is held together with it. 

Soon, however, new arguments came from other sciences: 
Geography searched for an area that would enable the formation of 
an extensive cultural and linguistic unit and for the landscape 
conditions for the spread of the individual peoples, anthropology 
tried to assign the Indo-European people to a specific race and 
determine their origin, prehistory sought to equate the original 


people with one of the cultures of prehistoric times proven by 
archaeological finds, and finally ethnology wanted to classify the 
Indo-Europeans according to their cultural status in the cultural 
circles of Eurasia. 

If, despite all efforts, the question of the original homeland is not 
clearly clarified today, this should not be seen as a failure of 
linguistics, any more than of the other sciences. At the very least, 
linguistics can claim that its revolutionary discovery of the Idg. 
language relationship made a question of such fundamental 
importance for the entire prehistory of the historically most decisive 
peoples possible in the first place, and that in its incessant search it 
has not only itself found stimuli for ever deeper penetration, but has 
also provided inexhaustible stimuli for the other sciences. In part, the 
contradictory results are also due to the fact that three concepts of 
the term "Urheimat" have often not been sufficiently differentiated: 
1. the area of dispersal of the Idg. peoples immediately before the 
final separation, 2. the nucleus of the Idg. people, 3. the place of 
origin of the Idg. Janguage. (Even the latter two need not necessarily 
coincide: language transmission is conceivable). 

For orientation, we must first take a brief look at the historical 
development of the problem of the original homeland. At first, 
because of the impression of antiquity made by the languages and 
literatures of India and Iran, it seemed obvious that the European Indo- 
Europeans must also have come from Asia; the common homeland was 
sought in the mountains of Inner Asia, especially in the Hindu Kush and the 
Pamir highlands, or in the steppe regions of western Turkestan between 
those mountains and the Caspian Sea. This theory was supported above all 
by the Swiss Adolphe Pictet in 1859 on linguistic grounds’ , with the help of 
the developed common vocabulary, but with a still rather uncritical method. 

The certainty with which the Asian hypothesis had previously claimed 
validity was then shaken by Latham and Benfey in the 1960s; in 1871 
Geiger transferred the original homeland to central and western Germany . 
But the origin from Asia found staunch defenders, e.g. Viktor Hehn, Fritz 
Hommel, who relied on word borrowings between Indo-Europeans and 
Semites and therefore sought the oldest seats of both in Central Asia, and 
Joh. Schmidt, who, in addition to loan words, assumed above all an 
influence of the Sumerian-Babvlonian sexagesimal system on the part of the 
Indo-Europeans who then migrated to Europe. In the meantime, however, 


anthropologists and prehistorians intervened in the debate: in the 1980s, Karl 
Penka identified Scandinavia as the country of origin of the blond and 
dolichocephalic Indo-European people, Matthéus Much and Gustav 
Kossinna, both in 1902, came up with southern Scandinavia, Denmark and 
northern Germany as the countries of origin by looking at the Neolithic 
cultures, with various 

argumentation, but with the same result. In 1905, Hoops concluded that the 
original language originated in northern Germany from the names of trees 
and cultivated plants ascribed to it on the one hand, and from the lack of 
such names on the other. Among the linguists, Hermann Hirt advocated the 
countries on the Baltic Sea, assuming the Vistula to be the center line of the 
original homeland and then its eastern border. Otto Schrader, on the other 
hand, concluded from the pronounced cultural contrast, which is mainly 
shown by the terminology of agriculture between the Indo-Iranians and 
Europeans, that the original people or at least its eastern part was a steppe 
homeland, so that the Europeans had perfected agriculture independently of 
the Indo-Iranians and had become acquainted with the majority of forest 
trees. He found these steppe areas bordering on forest land in southern 
Russia, in the northern fringes of the Black Sea. 

In the meantime, the Asian hypothesis was given new impetus by the 
discovery of other Idg. languages in Asia, especially Tocharian in East 
Turkestan. Particularly impressed by Tocharian, Sigmund Feist took the 
view that all traces pointed to Central Asia. Although it soon became clear 
that Tocharian had linguistic links with the Aavo-Idg. branches, especially 
Italic and Celtic, and the same was true of Hittite, which later entered the 
picture, the center of gravity of the Idg. distribution of peoples now appeared 
to have shifted much further to the east. Many scholars, e.g. Benveniste, 
Giintert, Nehring* argued for an eastern homeland on_ linguistic, 
archaeological and ethnological grounds; W. Brandenstein attempted to 
distinguish an early Idle region in the north-western Kyrgyz steppe, south of 
the Urals, from an R/WV Idle region in eastern Poland, roughly between the 
Carpathian foothills and the Baltic Sea. Others, especially in Germany, 
defended the origin of the Indo-Europeans from the later Germanic region 
all the more vehemently" . 


3! Linguistic arguments “on the question of the original homeland 


If we now try to clarify the points of view that linguistics in particular has 
to contribute to the question of the original homeland, these can be divided 
into five groups: Conclusions drawn from the indexed Idg. vocabulary, from 
old borrowings, geographical names, from the relationship of the Idg. 
languages to each other and finally from the connection of Ur-Indo- 
Germanic with other language tribes. 

3 The facts and assumptions taken from the value estimate’ have been 
discussed the most and are therefore more generally known. 

The clearest cases are those where a word appears not only in one or more 
of the #w/-idg. languages but also in Indo-Iranian. Here it is reasonable to 
conclude that the matter was known to the still unseparated Indo-Europeans. 
Words for the seasons, for example, belong here: Winter is attested by the 
equation gr. kheima, lat. hiems, abg. %ima, heth. gimman’a and ai. 
hemantas, in addition snow and snowing by got. snaiws, lit. sniegas, lat. nix 
"snow", altiran. snaeg- "to snow"; spring by gr. ear, lat. ver, an. vdr, ai. 
vasantas-, summer by ahd. sutnar, altiran. ham etc.; for fall a common word 
is missing. From this we can infer a temperate climate in which winter and 
summer were the main seasons (they are used in various individual 
languages to designate the year in general), while spring formed a transition 
and autumn, as far as we can infer from the absence of an old term, did not 
stand out as a special season. 

Among the trees, the name of the birch, ahd. hirihha, which also recurs in 
Indo-Iranian (among Indians and Ossetians) and etymologically clearly 
denotes the "White" tree, proves that only a northern climate comes into 
consideration. Our word for beech corresponds to the Latin fagus, while the 
Greek phegos, which is identical in form, refers to a type of oak with edible 
fruit and the related Kurdish word to a type of elm; the Slavs borrowed the 
Germanic term as buky. The beech only occurs west of the so-called beech 
border, a line that runs from Kalmar via Kénigsberg, Kiev and the Crimea to 
the Caucasus. In the past, the word was used to localize its homeland west of 
this line. But on the one hand, it is uncertain how the border ran 4,000 years 
ago, and on the other, the deviating meaning of the Kurdish word shows that 
the assumption of a basic meaning of "beech" was premature in the first 
place. The infamous "beech argument" is therefore wrong. Only for Italic 
and Germanic peoples can we conclude from their common use of the word 
for beech that they were located west of the (then) border at the time of their 
closest contact. 


Of the animal names, it should be mentioned that old names for lion and 
tiger are missing. However, the probative value of missing word equations 
can only be considered minimal, because in countless cases idg. expressions 
have disappeared in all or almost all individual languages. Positive clues, on 
the other hand, are the name of the bear, arktos, ursus etc., which indicates 
large contiguous forests, as well as the acquaintance with the honey bee, 
which comes from the words for honey, gr. mell, lat. mel, got. milip, 
furthermore lit. medus "honey", ai. madhu "sweetness, honey", and the 
identical word for the intoxicating potion prepared from honey, gr. methy, 
i.e. mead. Since the honey bee is not native to Siberia and western Turkestan 
(in contrast to the Himalayan region, Persia, Tibet and China), at least these 
countries are excluded as the original home, although with the restriction 
that the distribution of the bee may have changed. 

Much more difficult to assess are the words used for the question of the 
original homeland, which are missing from Indo-Iranian (Aryan) but occur 
in several non-Aryan languages. Only here do we find a common name for 
the sea, salt and a large number of trees. Above all, however, the 
terminology of agriculture is almost entirely restricted to the non-Aryan 
Indo-European languages, such as words for plow, plough, harrow, sow, 
seed, mow, sickle, ear and especially for cereals; often the European 
agricultural terms correspond to more general meanings of the same word in 
Indo-Iranian; e.g. ai. ajras, formally equal to agros, agtr, field, is only the 
meadow, the "drift". 

The explanation for this difference between Indo-Iranians and other Indo- 
Europeans is highly controversial. At first it was assumed that the 
expressions had only been developed together after the Indo-Iranians had 
separated from the Europeans who had remained together; the lack of 
common grammatical innovations of the European languages in relation to 
the Aryan, which would necessarily be a prerequisite for a longer common 
development, speaks against this. The possibility has also been emphasized 
that there was not a common cultural development, but an exchange of 
advances, i.e. a layer of oldest loan words. However, this explanation fails at 
least for the tree names. A third theory sees in these terms the preservation of 
old things that the Indo-Iranians would have lost during the migration 
through the steppe region. In fact, some of the words presuppose a very old 
age: thus the word for salt, idg. *$ald, Gen. *saines, according to an ancient 
inflectional class that excludes a new formation. But the loss of this word in 


particular is not plausible when wandering through the salt steppes of 
southern Russia. A fourth explanation seems most likely to me, 
which assumes a "cultural divide", a difference in the level of 
cultural development and the land nature of the residences for the 
time when the Indo-Europeans were still in full /inguistic exchange. 
In this case, it need not be obvious that during the development of 
the cultural achievements of the Western Indo-Europeans, their 
languages did not also develop common characteristics in relation to 
the Aryan. 

The term for "sea", which is common to Italo-Celtic, Germanic 
and (Balto)-Slavic, played a special role in the question of the 
original homeland. Which sea is meant by this? The fact that their 
tributaries do not carry the eel and the salmon, both of which have 
been proven by word equations to be known in pre-single languages, 
speaks against the Black and Caspian Seas. The ancestors of the 
Italo-Celts, Germanic tribes and Baltoslavs must therefore be 
assumed to have lived near the northern seas; this does not exclude 
the possibility that the Indo-Iranians, Thracians and Greeks, for 
example, knew other seas, which they may have referred to 
differently. 

“Furthermore, alleged loan relationships between Proto-Indo- 
European and other languages have been used in order to gain clues 
for an approximate determination of the original homeland, 
especially for deciding between the extreme approaches. 
Unfortunately, everything in this field is extremely uncertain, and 
most of what has been put forward is even certainly erroneous; for 
on the one hand, the echoes are often too vague to justify the 
assumption of borrowings at all, and on the other hand, even in the 
case of a real connection, the possibility of mediation by other 
peoples or common borrowing from a third language remains. 

Therefore, attempts to prove ancient contacts between the Indo- 
Europeans and the Near Eastern culture have not led to any 
recognized result. Hommel concluded from idg.-sem. Hommel concluded 
from the similarities in the words /ion, bull, horn, gold, silver and wine that 
there was an old neighborhood in Central Asia. In reality, some of them, 


especially silver and wine, probably come from languages of the Asia 
Minor-Aegean circle Johannes Schmidt used an Idg. metal name (ai. /oha- 


m. n. "copper, iron", an. raude m. "red iron ore" etc.) and ai parasu-, m., 
pelekys "axe" to sum. urud "copper" and akk. pilaqqu "axe" (rather 
"stiletto") and saw in the occurrence of a break after 12, 60 and 120 in the 
number series of European languages, especially the Germanic ones, an 
influence of the Babylonian sexagesimal system, which the Europeans had 
become acquainted with at the beginning of their migration to the west. 
However, u*ud is perhaps more likely to have been borrowed from an Idg. 
language than vice versa, and the meaning of the number 12 can also be 
understood from the Idg. annual reckoning and, moreover, cannot be derived 
from 60. - Further Sumerian and Akkadian echoes have been used by 
Gunther Ipsen in particular (e.g. ai. gau-, lat. bos, ahd. chuo "cattle" : 
sum.’(“); idg. *(p)ster- "star": acc. Istar, a goddess). 

On the other hand, also in defense of the Eastern hypothesis, a large 
number of word sounds were taught in Caucasian, Central and East Asian 
languages. These are mostly animal and plant names. Not even the name of 
the birch, which is etymologically easy to interpret from the Idg., escaped 
comparison with Mongolian and Turkic words of a different meaning (mong. 
irgai "tree with hard wood", jak. yarga "shrub"). 

More promising are the efforts to determine the oldest seats of 
individual Indo-European peoples from the stratification of loan words. For 
example, M. Vasmer concludes from the absence of Uralic Slavic 
borrowings in Finno-Ugric and Iranian borrowings in Baltic that the 
Slavs were originally separated from the Finns by the Balts, and the 


Balts from the Iranians by the Slavs. 


Geographical names, which have often survived major 


population shifts, are of great importance for establishing the 
original homeland. The names of bodies of water and mountains are 
particularly firmly established. Thus Vasmer's above-mentioned 
findings about the older settlements of the Balts and Slavs are 
confirmed by place and water names, which also show that the north 
of Russia, north and north-east of the Pskov-Moscow line, must 
originally have been inhabited by non-Indo-Europeans. 

Prehistoric residences of the IIlyrians can be traced from Illyrian 
names, which stretch from the Adriatic to the Danube and further via 
Bohemia, Moravia to Silesia and Lusatia. The origin of the river and 
stream names on -{a)pa, today -pe, French -ppe(s), in a clearly 
defined area around the Lower Rhine, mainly between the rivers 
Sieg and Lippe, which can be neither Germanic nor Celtic, is 


problematic. 

While geographical names from /ndo-European language material 
can be used to draw conclusions about the prehistoric distribution of 
the individual peoples, the “/ Indo-European names can be used to 
narrow down the original seats of the Indo-European people. Here, 
apart from the Pskov-Moscow line mentioned above, the conditions 
in Western Europe are particularly important. The Alps and Alba "the 
Swabian Alb" are not named. Foreign, presumably Rhaetian place 
and mountain names are frequently encountered in the Austrian and 
Bavarian Alps; numerous mountain, river and place names 
corresponding to those of Liguria prove that Corsica, Switzerland, 
France from the valley of the Rhone and Saone to the area between the Seine 
and Marne, and Belgium probably as far as the mouths of the Rhine were 
once inhabited by Ligurians, as was perhaps also the western part of 
southern Germany as far as Franconia. But if Western Europe was inhabited 
relatively late by non-Indo-Europeans (there is also evidence of them in the 
British Isles, and at least south-western France is claimed by the Iberians), it 
is unlikely that the Indo-Europeans would have started in the immediate 
vicinity, and would then have spread from Northern Europe to India rather 
than into their neighborhood. Admittedly, there are no pre-Indo-European 
geographical names in the oldest detectable Germanic settlement area, 
something to which the advocates of the northern homeland have attached 
great importance. However, this also seems to apply to the areas extending 
southeast to southern Russia. The Indo-Europeans must therefore have lived 
in this wide area long enough before their separation to obliterate any older 
traces. 

°° There are also some indications from the relationship between the 
idiomatic languages. It has often been concluded from the antiquity of 
Lithuanian and Slavic that these peoples must have remained unmixed and 
closest to their original homeland. However, it has not yet been sufficiently 
clarified how the antiquity of a language actually manifests itself and, above 
all, what it is based on. - If fundamental linguistic change points to a foreign 
substrate, then it has probably been rightly concluded that the Germanic 
peoples, with their sound shift and the strong transformation of the verbal 
system, can hardly be considered autochthonous. 

The linguistic division of the Ithg. tribe shows that three language 
branches, Indo-Iranian, Tocharian and Hittite, are widely scattered in Asia 
(the Armenians are demonstrably from Europe 


The problem of the Indo-European homeland 299), but seven 
groups in Europe (Greeks, Thracians, Illyrians, Italics, Celts, 
Germanic tribes, Baltoslavs). The conclusion is obvious, almost 
compelling, that the few distantly scattered branches came, at least 
initially, from Europe; they are splinters compared to the compact 
mass. The special similarities between individual language branches 
allow us to assume that they are ancient neighbors. Such similarities 
connect, for example, Italic and Celtic, but also both with Germanic 
and Illyrian. Hittite and Tocharian have important features in 
common with the western languages, although this can be 
interpreted in different ways for the question of the original 
homeland. Because of certain morphological relationships between 
Latin, Germanic and Baltoslavic, Specht has assumed a more recent 
wave of Idg. peoples and attempted to equate them with the Corded 
Ware people. Perhaps it will be possible to use similar means to 
determine their former position more precisely from the relationship 
between the languages. In addition to the contacts between 
Germanic, Italic and Celtic, on the one hand there are connections 
between this group and Greek (Kentish languages), on the other 
hand with Balto-Slavic (e.g. the present tense type with long e 
emphasized by Specht), as well as between Aryan and Baltosl and 
between Aryan and Greek, while Greek and Baltosl, Greek and 
Germanic have few common features. This distribution could be 
seen as the result of a natural ethnic divide between the original 
dispersal areas of the tribes (Carpathians?); then the origins of the 
first group would have to be placed roughly to the NW and W of 
this, those of the Baltoslavs to the NE, the Aryans to the E, the 
Greeks to the SE or S. 

5’ While the aspects discussed so far mostly apply to a relatively 
late period, the question of the relationship between Uridg. and other 
language tribes takes us into the distant past. If such relationships 


could be proven, this would provide a very useful clue for determining the 
place of origin of the Idg. basic language itself. The tempting attempt has 
often been made, initially with a view to the Semitic language, which is 
linked to our language stem by two conspicuous phenomena, inflection and 
grammatical gender. Following earlier attempts, Hermann Mller worked 
out a system of sound correspondences and based a comparative dictionary 
on it. He met with little approval. However, Albert Schott took up the matter 
again in the second volume of the Hirtfestschrift and endeavored to make it 
plausible. However, the differences are so great and obvious that general 
recognition cannot be expected. 

The relationship with the Finno-Ugric language stem is better. Anderson 
and Wiklund collected a wealth of comparative material to support their 
argument. Paasonen then established the principle that Samoyedic, which is 
undoubtedly related to Finno-Ugric, should always be used to rule out the 
suspicion of borrowing; Sk6éld endeavored to prove regular sound 
correspondences, and Collinder compiled the comparisons that appeared 
conclusive after eliminating the untenable or suspicious ones, and added his 
own contributions. He thus obtained a few dozen fgr.-samoj.-idg. word 
equations, some of which still seem unreliable to me. Particularly important 
are the ten common pronominal- 
stems. In addition, there are some suffixes of declension and conjugation, as 
well as twelve nominal and the most important verbal derivational formants. 
Nonetheless, Collinder, with commendable prudence, regards the primordial 
relationship for the time being only as a working hypothesis”* . 

But how should one assess a possible relationship between Idg. and Uralic 
(Fgr.-Samoj.)? Apart from the really striking details that connect the two 
language groups, there are also enormous differences, especially in the 
vocabulary, in which the few dozen similarities (even if one adds a number 
of plausible Fgr.-Idg. equivalents, which by chance are not attested in 
Samoyedic) only amount to a few drops. The number words, for example, 
are completely absent; they are, of course, also different between Fgr. and 
Samoyedic. A genealogical sister relationship, such as exists between 
Germanic and Italic, seems to me to be ruled out. The most likely scenario is 
a mixture of languages, be it that in Uralic a language related to Idg. has 
mixed with other groups or, conversely, that Indo-European has a Uralic 
component alongside others”’ At the very least, a very profound and ancient 
influence of one tribe on the other must be assumed. In any case, we must 


assume the necessary proximity in the vicinity of the oldest detectable seats 
of the Finno-Ugrians, i.e. the area between the upper Don and the middle 
Volga** . However, the contact must not be transferred back to too remote 
primeval times, because the agreement of case and verbal endings at least 
presupposes the beginnings of the development of the form system. 

It is possible that Idg. mediates between Uralic and the North Caucasian 
languages” . The latter belong 
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Collinder op. cit. 3. 
Cf. Nehring, Idg.- u. Germanenfrage 15f.,22 (after Feist, Forrer, 
Uhlenbeck and Pokorny). * Jensen op. cit. 179. 

> Cf. C. Uhlenbeck, Ocr-Indogermaansch en Oecr-Indogermanen, 
Mededel. Con. Ak. Wetenschapen, Afd. Letterkunde, 77, ser. A, No. 4. 
namely among the few who know a grammatical gender. The question of a 
relationship between Idg. and North Caucasian has been less investigated, 
probably because the latter has not yet been sufficiently researched 
grammatically. On the other hand, many other, very vague or obviously 
fantastic hypotheses of relationship have been put forward: on the one hand, 
echoes have been found in Sumerian, Altaic and more remote languages, 
even Korean and Greenlandic, and on the other hand in ancient European 
and Asia Minor languages. 
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IIT Result 


The linguistic arguments point partly to an original homeland in the east 
(non-native settlement of Western Europe, strong formation of Germanic, 
perhaps also the antiquity of Baltosl.), in the neighborhood of the Uralians 
(ancestral affinity or ancient influence), but not northeast of the Pskov- 
Moscow line (old non-native and non-Fgr. The area of settlement extends 
from the North and Baltic Seas and from Hungary to the inner Russian 
territories of the Balts and Slavs and to the south-eastern homeland of the 
Indo-Iranians, with a contrast in landscape between the forest areas of the 
so-called "Europeans" and the steppe of the Indo-Iranians, and a cultural 
contrast between the developed agriculture of the former and the more 
primitive hacking of the latter. The apparent contradiction is due to the fact 
that the first facts mentioned relate to the place of the original development 
of Indo-European, whereas the larger area belongs to the time when the 


community was already in the process of disintegration, when the individual 
tribes, which had become more or less independent, were only in loose 
contact. Centuries or even millennia must have elapsed between these two 
dates. 


The problem of the Indo-European original homeland 303, 
because the basic Idg. language, as we reconstruct it from the 
circumstances of the individual languages, undoubtedly took a long 
time to develop. In some respects it can already be outlined today: 
The ablaut, which is essentially completed at the end of the idiomatic 
period, presupposes a long sequence of stages of development, from 
the first effects of stress on the quantity and quality of the vowels to 
the state that is immediately accessible to us, in which the original 
system has already been broken through in many cases and the 
ablaut phenomena have already become largely independent of the 
accent again. The same is true of the development of inflection from 
the earliest beginnings, through various paths taken and in some 
cases abandoned, to the complicated and contradictory system of the 
time before the separation of languages. In these long periods of 
time, the proto-Indo-Europeans may have traveled long distances 
and experienced national and ethnic destinies, the diversity of which 
can only be guessed at by analogy with historically known events. 

The actual original homeland of the Indo-European people, or 
more precisely, their language, i.e. the place where elements of 
perhaps very different origins came together to form the 
characteristically "Indo-European" language structure, is most likely 
to be found in a relatively limited area in the neighborhood of the 
Uralians, i.e. in the central or southern part of Russia - provided that 
the Uralians did not first migrate there from an indeterminable 
starting point in the period preceding their seats, which are 
determined by geographical names and feudal relationships. The 
formation of the clearly delineated Indo-European peoples may have 
taken place in a later period, after a considerable expansion of the area 
populated or at least dominated by Indo-Europeans. 

Even if linguistics cannot yet give a definite and generally accepted 
answer to the question of the original homeland, some of the controversial 


points can already be judged more clearly today, and we can expect further 
clarification as research progresses. 


Julius Pokomy, Die Trager der Kultur der Jungsteinzeit und die Indogermanenfrage, in: Otto Tschumi, 
Urgeschichte der Schweiz, Frauenfeld, Huber & Co 1949, pp. 689-693. 


THE BEARERS OF NEOLITHIC CULTURE 
AND THE INDO-GERMANIC QUESTION 


From JULIUS POKORNY 


By Indo-Europeans we mean those peoples who speak Indo-European 
languages. Since the disintegration of the basic Indo-European language 
through emigration must have been complete by around 2400 BC, we can 
describe the center of expansion of the Indo-Europeans at that time as their 
original homeland. They could, of course, have migrated to this later center 
of expansion from other regions both as a whole and in their individual 
components. We can determine it more precisely by separating out the 
countries that were only Indo-Europeanized later. Asia Minor and the three 
large peninsulas of the Mediterranean as well as Western Europe are 
therefore excluded from the outset, as are the northern half of Scandinavia 
and northern Russia. 

It has long been pointed out that even the oldest identifiable Indo- 
European basic language could not have been uniform and must have been 
the result of a mixture of at least two completely different language stems. 
At least one such component can be determined with certainty. These are 
the Finno-Ugric languages, which not only have a number of important 
words and elements of formation in common with Indo-European, but are 
also responsible for the syntactic features that point to a subordinate 
language type. The starting point of the Finno-Ugrians (Utalians) is placed 
between the middle Volga and the Urals in the Bronze Age, but the North 
Eurasian or Cambrian cultural area, which extended from the Oder to the 
northern Pontic steppe and western Siberia in the early Neolithic, and 
which also included Finland and almost all of Scandinavia, is usually 
described as Proto-Ugric. 

According to Menghin and others, however, it also represents one of the roots of 
Indo-Europeanism, which is by no means improbable. 

Some also assume linguistic connections to the Caucasian languages, which 
could easily be explained by the influences of the bearers of the painted pottery and 
the bell beaker culture. 


The linguistic relationships to Semitic are mainly assumed on the basis of certain 
word equations, but most of them can easily be based on accidental homonymy, as 
they also occur between completely unrelated languages, since the language 
structure of the two groups is completely different. Only if the bearers of the 
unpainted Linear Pottery can be regarded as Mediterranean, who can be 
linguistically linked to Hamito-Semitic, could a prehistoric connection be 
established. 

The original neighborhood between Indo-Europeans and Finno-Ugrians must not 
be transferred to Asia, for the Indo-European intoxicating potion, meth, whose 
name medhu has been given to almost all Indo-European languages, was a honey 
potion, and beekeeping, which is foreign to most of Asia, clearly points to Europi, 
where it is common to both peoples. 

We arrive at a similar determination of the Indo-European original homeland, 
which can thus be placed between eastern France and the middle Volga, by 
determining the oldest residences of the individual Indo-European peoples. 

With some certainty, the Jndo-Iranians can be traced back to southern Russia, 
the Slavs to western central Russia, the Balts to the north of them, the Thracians to 
Hungary and eastern Galicia, the Greeks and Armenians to the northern Balkans 
and the Germanic tribes to central northern Germany and southern Scandinavia. 
The Hittites, who migrated into Asia Minor via the Caucasus after 2000 BC, 
probably emerged from the Kuban culture. The Tocharians, who reached the 
borders of China and, like the Hittites, belong to the western Kentum group of 
Indo-European languages 
and the word "salmon" with the Germanic, Baltic and Slavic peoples must 
have lived on the upper reaches of the Oder and Vistula rivers. They share 
the ancient rhyming formula tsehe-peke with the Latins. fingo-pingo (1 
form - I paint). They could only have learned about vessel painting, which 
was foreign to the oldest Indo-Europeans, from the bearers of painted 
ribbon pottery in Bohemia and Moravia. Therefore, the original homeland 
of the Latins must also be placed in their vicinity. For linguistic reasons, 
Kretschmer places the original homeland of the Oscians and Umbrians in 
Silesia. 

The prehistory of the Ce/ts gives us important clues for solving the Indo- 
European question. It is well known that their roots lie in southern 
Germany, eastern France and Switzerland (with the exception of 
Graubiinden and Ticino); here, around 1000 BC, the Celtic people of the 
early Hallstatt period emerged through the superimposition of the Bronze 


Age Proto-Celtic burial mound culture by the Veneto-IIlyrian Urnfield 
culture, from which the Gallo-British La Tene Celts later developed 
organically after the migration of the Goidel-Irish Celts to the west. The 
southern German Tumuli culture, in turn, arose from the fact that the non- 
Indo-European Pile-dwelling culture and the likewise non-Indo-European 
Danubian Linear Pottery and the Bell Beaker culture coming from the west 
were overlaid and undoubtedly Indo-Europeanized by the warlike Corded 
Ware invaders from central Germany, as this is the only way to explain the 
Indo-European character of the Celtic languages. Since their graves show a 
tall dolichocephalic population and the Celtic upper class is described by 
the ancient writers as predominantly blond and blue-eyed, since 
furthermore in the 8th century AD in the literature of Ireland, which lost its 
Celtic population at the latest in the 8th -6th century BC, the Celtic 
population is still described as being of a very high age.Since the ruling 
classes are characterized in the same way in the literature of Ireland, which 
received its Celtic population in the 8th-6th century BC at the latest, there 
can be no doubt that the Corded Ware people spoke an Indo-European 
language and that at least their upper class must have belonged to the 
Nordic race. 

Although the Urnfield culture, which advanced westwards from the middle 
Danube region around 1100 BC, appears to be different from the neighboring 
Lusatian culture, which only appeared 300 years later to the north, the common 
ethnic name of the Venetians and the river name Upia indicate that they were 
originally closely related. I was able to prove that this was not just the spread of a 
culture, but a real change, by identifying Veneto-IIlyrian river and place names in 
almost all of Europe. In particular, the loss of the Indo-European p in Celtic 
provides a reliable criterion for determining whether a name is Celtic or not. Thus 
the Veneto-Illyrian upia "river" appears not only in the Tyrolean river name Stilupp 
and the Lppia-Bachlein, in the Swiss Upie (St. Gallen), but also in the Baltic, which 
shows strong connections to the Lusatian Urnfield culture since the Middle Bronze 
Age, in the southern French place name Ga- roupe near Antibes, in the river name 
Sinope (Manche) and in the name of the southern English harbor town of Old 
British Rutupiae near Ramsgate; the old Iberian place names Compleutica and 
Complutum (= lat Confluentia) contain the Veneto-Illvrian stem pleu- "river", 
which is also found in the Grisons river name Plessur, etc. 

The strong Linear Pottery substrate in L'eneto-Illyrian gives us the opportunity to 
learn a lot about the language of the Linear Pottery. This includes the suffixes with 
"st" (also in the Swiss place names Andest and Peist), with vowel -+- s (four Swiss 


Segusia in the river name Suze and in the place names Siis, Savusch and Savossa), 
and the non-participial "nt" (Taranton in southern Italy on the river Tara; Tharandt 
in Saxony on the Thare stream), which the Veneto-Illyrian shares with the pre- 
Greek and Etruscan, as well as other non-Indo-European place names in Central 
Europe, such as Mutenum in Styria (= Etruscan Mutina), Teurnia on the river Tara 
(= Etruscan Mutina), and the non-participial "nt" in the place names of the Veneto- 
Illyrian. Mutina), Teurnia on the upper Drau (with Etruscan suffix "um"), Casurgis 
in Bohemia (with g =, to the Etruscan personal name Casurius), etc. The language 
of the Linear Pottery must therefore have been closely related to the language of the 
pre-Indo-European inhabitants of Italy, which is closely related to Etruscan as well 
as to Tyrrhenian and Pelasgian and is probably racially related to the 
Mediterranean Tardenois hunters from North Africa. Etruscan is a non- 
Indo-European language, but it has absorbed Italic and Veneto-Illyrian 
elements. 

Raetian, which is obviously close to Veneto-Illyrian, contains non-Indo- 
European elements related to Etruscan as well as Indo-European linguistic 
material, which can undoubtedly be traced back to Veneto-IIlyrian 
admixture, just as the name Raeti, along with Euganei, is a collective name 
of the various small Alpine peoples of the same tribe from the Brenner Pass 
to the Little St. Bernard. Thus the name Trumpilini, which belongs to the 
Euganeans and is named after the valley Trumpia, contains a Veneto- 
Illyrian trumpos "short", which recurs in the Moesian place name Trumplia 
and in the Lithuanian river name Trumpe (trumpas "short"). 

Unfortunately, the question of substrates does not provide us with a 
definitive solution to the Indo-European question, as not a single Indo- 
European language is completely free of foreign influences, even though 
some of these may only be of a secondary nature. We find 
Westbandkeramik influences in the original homeland of the Celts, 
Eastbandkeramik elements in the original homeland of the Veneto- 
Illyrians, Italics, Tocharians, Thracians, Phrygians, Armenians and Greeks, 
Kammkeramik elements in the original homeland of the Balts, Slavs and 
Indo-Iranians, and Glockenbecher influences in the original homeland of 
the Celts, Veneto-Illyrians, Italics, Tocharians and Thracians. 

Even Germanic, which has apparently not been disturbed by foreign 
immigration in its original homeland since the beginning of the Bronze 
Age, already shows the destruction of the Indo-European tense system in 
Gothic, and it can hardly be a coincidence that Finnish also only has a 


present tense and a past tense. Part of the vocabulary has no connection to 
the sister languages. However, the sound shift is not proof of foreign 
influence; as I have shown, the formation of intensive verbs by 
intensification of the root-final consonant (e.g. bend-bend) can easily be 
thought of as the starting point of such a change. The Finno-Ugric 
influences may, however, have been secondary, in that Germanic from the areas 
colonized by the conquest of the whole of Scandinavia had an effect on the 
language of the original core area. 

But we also find foreign elements in Germanic that cannot be explained in this 


way, such as the vocabulary elements mentioned above and certain phenomena in 
the syntax, which are, however, limited to England, Holland and Scandinavia and in 
some respects are reminiscent of island Celtic, French, Spanish and Basque. If 
Wolfel rightly sees in Canarian, Berber, Haussa and Basque remnants of an Atlanto- 
Mediterranean language layer, which he identifies prehistorically with the western 
European megalithic culture and anthropologically with the north-western 
European blond Cro-Magnon race, which has also been identified in the indigenous 
population of the Canary Islands, then we would be looking at the non-Indo- 
European root of the Nordic megalithic culture. If, as he claims, he has indeed 
succeeded in proving Berber influences in the Germanic vocabulary as well, then 
the question of whether the Nordic megalithic culture, which Sprockhoff rightly 
derives from the Western European megalithic culture, owes its origin to mere 
cultural influences or to a real immigration from Western Europe, would be decided 
quite unanimously in favor of the latter possibility. 

Since the Nordic megalithic culture was overlaid by the Corded Ware culture 
over almost its entire area, it is hardly possible to construct a new classification of 
Indo-European languages from the contrast between the two cultures, as Specht in 
particular has attempted to do. Rather, the old distinction between Kentish and 
Satem languages remains the most obvious one. The fact that in the latter the Indo- 
European palatals have become sibilants, which are missing from the original Indo- 
European stock but are characteristic of the Finno-Ugric languages, is hardly a 
coincidence. 

If the Western Linear Pottery is related to the Mediterranean race, they probably 
spoke a language close to Hamito-Semitic, while the bearers of the Painted Linear 
Pottery, probably of Armenoid origin, can be linked to the Caucasian languages. 
The Western European Swiss pile-dwelling culture and Michelsberg 
culture, which were probably carried by people of short-headed Alpine 
race, can only be inferred in their language from sparse remnants in 


Western Alpine dialects and place names as well as from Basque, which 
itself is a mixture of Hamitic-Iberian, Caucasian and Western Alpine, and 
according to W6lfel also Atlanto-Mediterranean elements. The Caucasian 
language elements in Basque, which can no longer be doubted today, are 
most probably due to brachycephalic Armenoids who migrated from the 
eastern Mediterranean along the north coast of Africa and then entered 
western and central Europe from Spain around 1900 BC as carriers of the 
Bell Beaker culture. Despite their great importance, it has not yet been 
possible to prove their linguistic influences outside of Basque; however, I 
believe that, in addition to the Berber pre-Celtic components of Island 
Celtic, Caucasian influences can also be detected there. 

Despite all efforts, it has not yet been possible to prove the existence of 
typological precursors of the Corded Ware in Central Europe or to establish 
a genealogical link between the Corded Ware and the Nordic megalithic 
culture. It is not even possible to determine with certainty whether the 
Corded Ware people were originally at home in southern Russia or in 
central Germany. The only certainty is that they were already Indo- 
Germanic, which cannot be proven with certainty for the Nordic megaliths. 

It thus appears that Indo-Europeanism grew out of a synthesis of the 
most diverse elements, as the results of comparative ethnology also 
indicate. 


Wilhelm Schmidt, "Die Herkunft der Indogermanen und ihr erttet Auftreten in Europa" in: Kosmos 45, 
1949. pp. 116-118, 159-160. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE INDOGERMANIC PEOPLE 
AND THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE IN EUROPE 


From WILHELM SCHMIDT 


Introduction 


The following statements are a brief summary of my detailed investigations into 
the origin of the Indo-Europeans and their appearance in the Occident, which I have 
published in my new work "Rassen und Vélker in Vorgeschichte und Geschichte 
des Abendlandes" (Lucerne, J. Stocker 1946), of which two volumes have been 


published. Volume II in particular (pp. 87-329) deals with this question; all the 
literature on this question can also be found there and the evidence is presented in 
detail, to which I therefore refer here’ . 

Basically, there are two main theories that oppose each other: the one that sees 
the Indo-Europeans penetrating the West from abroad, from the east or south-east, 
with a culture in which animal husbandry predominates over agriculture. The other 
direction would have the Indo-Europeans develop in the northern regions of Europe 
and from there spread southwards and south-eastwards beyond Europe to Asia with 
a culture in which, conversely, agriculture would have formed the stronger element. 


‘The first part of Volume I deals with the irrational racial concept of Nazism, 
its origins, development and effects; the second part deals with the rational racial 
concept of science, the current state of hereditary research in the physical and 
mental fields and the question of the relationship between race and culture. Volume 
II deals with the cultures of the peoples of the West, including the Indo-Europeans. 


8 The origin of the Indo-Europeans. The eastern and northern thesis 


The discussions on this question go back to the 1960s; for a long time 
they were purely scientific in character, even if antipathies and sympathies 
were mixed in here and there. The salutary criticism that they practiced 
against each other had brought about that the extreme points of view were 
abandoned on both sides and thus a certain rapprochement was achieved. If 
the calm discussions could have continued undisturbed, there would 
probably have been further clarification and rapprochement, some of which 
had already begun. 

Then the irrational racial movement and National Socialism took hold of 
the matter, and when the latter came into possession of state power, it 
abused it here too to paralyze the Eastern Theory and to promote the 
Northern Theory by all means of coercion and propaganda, from the high 
and middle schools right down to the elementary schools. National 
Socialism needed the Northern Theory, and this is where an originally 
purely scientific issue took on a terrifying political significance. If the 
Indo-Europeans, from whom, according to Nazi doctrine, all higher culture 
on the whole earth originates, come from the North and the Nordic race 
there, then this is the actual source of power for all these high 
achievements. It is then the highest noble race, which has the duty to its 


full development and the right to the submissive service of all other 
peoples and races. In what forms and to what extent this "right" has been 
exercised and this "duty" fulfilled, the world has witnessed with horror in 
recent years. When Austria was still politically independent in 1936, a 
number of researchers were once again able to come together to present 
and defend the Eastern thesis in the anthology "Die Indogermanen- und 
Germanenfrage" (Vienna Contributions to Cultural History and Linguistics 
IV 1936) edited by W. K6ppers. In the same year the Festschrift was 
published (Heidelberg 1936) in honor of the outstanding 

Indo-Europeanist Hermann Hirt, a pioneer of the Northern Thesis; its editor, H. 
Arntz, had loyally invited supporters of the Eastern Thesis, including the writer of 
these lines, to this commemorative publication, but then no longer dared to accept 
contributions from them. 


A new basis for research into the Indo-European prob le ms 


In the meantime, a series of works had already begun to appear in the 
"Anthropos" a year earlier, which continued into 1936 and 1937, placing the entire 
discussion of the Indo-European problem on a new footing. It was Gertrud Hermes 
with her works "Das gezahmte Pferd im neolithischen und friihbronzezeitlichen 
Europa" (Anthropos XXX 1935. pp. 803-823; XXXI 1936, pp. 115-129), "Das 
gezahmte Pferd im alten Orient" (op. cit., pp. 364-394), "Der Zug des gezéhmten 
Pferdes durch Europa" (op. cit., XXXII 1937, pp. 105 to 146). This was followed 
two years later by the work of a supporter of the Northern Thesis, who also placed 
himself on this new basis and felt compelled to make some concessions to the 
Eastern Thesis. It is Josef Wiesner, "Fahren und Reiten in Alteuropa und im Alten 
Orient" (Der Alte Orient XXVIII 1939, pp. 48-92). He then fruitfully intervenes in 
the further discussion: Hanns A. Potratz with several knowledgeable articles - 
"Reiten und Fahren nach den Ergebnissen der Bodentorschung" (Prehistorische 
Zeitschrift XXX-XXX1 1939-1940, pp. 385-392), "Die  luritanischen 
Pferdegebisse" (op. cit., XXXII-XXXIII 1941-1942, pp. 160 to 234) and "Die 
Pferdegebisse des zwischenstromlandischen Raumes" (Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 
XVII 1941). 


5 The horse among the Indo-Europeans 
The horse and harness play a major role in the new basis from which the 
investigation into the first appearance of the Indo-Europeans in the West is now 


being conducted. It has come to light that the pre-Indo-European farming cultures 
of the Occident, which practiced the breeding of pigs, goats and sheep, and later 
also cattle, did not know horse breeding. However, it has become clear that 
the Indo-Europeans practiced cattle breeding more than agriculture, and 
although cattle breeding was quantitatively superior to horse breeding, the 
horse was considered a nobler animal and was more highly regarded than 
cattle. We must therefore conclude that wherever Indo-Europeans came, 
they also brought the bred horse with them and that they were the first to 
introduce horse breeding to Europe. 

However, it is impossible that the Indo-Europeans were the first horse 
breeders at all and that they practiced horse breeding in Europe on the wild 
horses that existed there; for such horses had not existed in northern and 
central Europe for 4000 years BC in numbers and species that 
corresponded to the nature of these wild animals, which essentially 
belonged to the steppe. However, we do have positive evidence from 
Mesopotamia and from Elam and Persia to the east of it for the existence of 
purely bred horses as early as the 3rd and 4th millennium B.C. It also 
became clear, however, that horse breeding did not begin in these countries 
either, but that it originated in the steppes of Inner Asia, where it goes back 
to the Turkic peoples; among these, however, horse breeding can be 
assumed as early as the 6th-9th millennium B.C. It also became clear that 
the Indo-Europeans only adopted horse breeding from there, directly or 
indirectly, and the question now arises: When and where did the Indo- 
Europeans first appear in the West as horse breeders, with horses bred by 
them? 

This is where the second aspect of the new research basis emerges: one 
no longer reckons with an indeterminate number of small or large 
migrations of Indo-Europeans to Europe, but mainly only with “two large 
ones, which were different in type and time and took place completely 
independently of each other. 


16 The first Indo-European invasion: the chariot peoples 

The first invasion of Indo-European peoples in Asia Minor took place in 
several waves, of which the Hittites and the Mitanni were the most significant, 
and the Achaeans penetrated furthest west, beyond Asia Minor into Thessaly and 
Greece. The latter was the first documented appearance of Indo-Europeans in the 
West, but only in the south-eastern corner of the country and only including the 


Achaeans and probably some of the Illyrians. This whole movement began in the 
first two centuries of the 2nd millennium BC and continued until the last two 
centuries of the same period. The horse was not used here as a mount, but as a 
draught animal in front of the light chariot. These Indo-European conquerors 
overran the indigenous states and cultures with the columns of these charging 
chariots, which were a similarly paralyzing surprise to the peoples of Asia Minor as 
the armoured chariots had recently been to us, and built their own states on their 
ruins. 

Hermes and Wiesner agree on the main features of this Indo-European invasion, 
but differ fundamentally on the question of its origin. Wiesner also wants to derive 
these Indo-Europeans from the north; they had broken into Asia Minor through the 
Caucasus, and the Achaeans had not come through Asia Minor at all, but through 
southern Russia to the Balkans and Greece. Hermes and Potratz, on the other hand, 
argue that the production of such a complicated tool of war as the chariot, and in 
large numbers at that, could only be accomplished by highly sophisticated 
craftsmanship and technology, which was only possible in the urban culture of Asia 
Minor, where the Indo-Europeans had not lived before. In order to justify his 
derivation of the Indo-European chariot peoples from Central and Northern Europe, 
Wiesner tries to find traces of chariots in Europe as well, but finally has to admit 
with resignation that they are missing in this period and tries to justify this with the 
peacefulness of the Indo-Europeans there. 

7 The second Indo-European invasion: the equestrian peoples 

Once the older Indo-European movement has been clearly defined in terms of 
time and place, the second, more recent movement stands out all the more clearly 
from it. It only began in the second half of the second millennium BC and 
lasted until the first centuries of the first millennium. The second Indo- 
European invasion poured into the Western world on a broad front; starting 
from the east and south-east, it took over the northern Balkans, 
Transylvania, Hungary, western Poland, Austria, central, western and 
northern Germany and from there also reached Denmark, southern Sweden 
and along the Baltic Sea to Finland in three independent thrusts. Western 
Europe and Britain remain free for centuries, which is also one of the signs 
that the Indo-Europeans do not originate from Jutland and Central 
Germany, for then the long release of Western Europe would be 
incomprehensible. This invasion of the Indo-Germanic peoples into the 
Occident involves the horse to an even greater extent than the first in Asia 


Minor and Southern Europe; for now it is not chariot peoples but 
equestrian peoples who carry it out; they include the Italians, the Germanic 
peoples, the Celts and the other major part of the IIlyrians. 

The invasion of Asia Minor had already required a sharper means of 
steering the horse than the previous cavesson adopted from cattle and 
mules in order to steer its charging chariot steeds, and so the wooden, bony, 
later metal bit, bridle, was introduced, The two ends of the bridle were 
fitted with round abutments, wheels or rosettes to prevent the bit from 
falling out of the horse's mouth, and the steering reins, which the charioteer 
held in his hand, extended from these ends. The equestrian peoples 
perfected this snaffle on the one hand by separating the bit bar into two 
parts and inserting it more loosely into the side bars, for which the wheels 
and rosettes were now replaced by elongated, often curved or angled 
toggles. As these snaffles remain in the ground longer than horse remains 
themselves, they form an important fossil record of the time and place of 
the horse's distribution in the soil, depot and grave finds of that time. 

This late date of the arrival of the Indo-Europeans and horse breeding in 
the Western world proper, only in the 2nd half of the 
"2 The second half of the 2nd millennium is now most sharply opposed to the 
previous view and especially to the thesis of the origin from the north and is thus 
also opposed by Wiesner and Potratz and a number of other researchers, including 
those who defend the eastern thesis. They speak of ground finds of the horse in the 
West, in southern Sweden, Denmark, northern, central and western Germany as 
early as the last two centuries of the 3rd millennium B.C. and the first three of the 
2nd millennium B.C. Gertrud Hermes opposes this in a detailed critique of the older 
finds of horses and snaffles put forward, and she has undoubtedly positively 
demonstrated their younger age for a whole series of cases of this kind and cast 
doubt on their older age for others. 

"8 The very first Indo-European immigration 

I am of the opinion, however, that the criticism of G. Hermes has not eliminated 
all cases of earlier occurrence of the horse and the Indo-Europeans who brought it 
here. I do not record as many cases of this kind as Wiesner and Potratz, nor do I go 
back as far in age as they do; I am of the opinion that these finds do not essentially 
go back beyond the first half of the 2nd millennium BC. They are also not very 
numerous and cannot prove that a nomadic horse-breeding culture already existed 
on a broad front and in superior strength in Europe at this time. Since it is 


impossible that horse breeding originated in Europe, as has been shown above, it 
must have been brought to Europe from outside. However, since the starting point 
of horse breeding lies with the Turkic peoples living south of the Altai in the 
steppes of Inner Asia, horse breeding can only have come to Europe directly or 
indirectly from there, in comparison to Europe, from the east and south-east. Not 
directly through the Turkic peoples themselves, because at that time the Turkic 
peoples had never penetrated as far as Central and Northern Europe, not even as far 
as South-Eastern Europe. So it could only have been Indo-Germanic tribes who 
came into contact with Turkic peoples in Eurasia, in Turkestan, as W. Eberhard has 
suggested, adopted horse breeding from them and brought it with them to 
Europe. Thus, both the chariot peoples and the equestrian peoples can be 
traced back to East and West Turkestan. Surprisingly, for the latter, the 
importance of the Seima culture in central Russia east of Moscow towards 
the Volga becomes more significant. 

A whole series of arguments can be put forward in favor of this view, 
based on economics and the special nature of horse breeding, which there 
is not enough space to develop here. I must therefore refer you to my book 
for these details. 

The lesser economic importance of the horse at that time meant that the 
Indo-Europeans who first immigrated were not as economically and 
culturally superior to the peasant peoples who had occupied Europe before 
them as the later Indo-Europeans, especially where these peasant peoples 
had already switched to cattle breeding, which was the case with some of 
them even before the first Indo-European immigration. If we now add to 
this the other fact of the smaller number of Indo-European immigrants at 
that time, it is clear that we are not dealing here with a conquering 
invasion, so that at that time there was no class stratification of "masters" 
and "subjects", but rather a peaceful immigration on a smaller scale, more a 
slow infiltration than a one-off advance and breakthrough. This made it 
easier to establish peaceful ties with the pre-Indo-European peoples, first of 
an economic and then of a social nature. 

It was also this first Indo-Germanic immigration that brought with it the 
ancient Indo-Germanic religion of the Sky Father, which we find soon 
afterwards among the Mitanni of Asia Minor and the Indo-Aryans as 
Dyauspitar, among the Achaeans and other Greeks as Zeus-pater, among 
the Italians as Jupiter, among the Germanic tribes in various forms 
depending on the individual tribes: Ziu, Tyr and others. In Germany, as in 


Scandinavia, the religion of the originally asexual sky god encountered 
among the pre-Indo-Germanic peasant peoples a religion corresponding to 
their matrilineal-agrarian culture with the Terra Mater as the main figure, who 
appeared under various names such as Hertha, Nerthus, etc. The two religions, 
radically different in their whole essence, remained unchanged side by side in some 
tribes, and so we find there the Sky Father unconnected and unrelated next to the 
Earth Mother. Among other peoples, however, a closer, so to speak organic 
connection of the two religions occurred, and then the two main figures of this 
religion became a married couple, the Sky God the husband of the Earth Mother, 
who fertilizes her in the rain. 

With the equestrian peoples, on the other hand, after South Asian shamanism had 
meanwhile penetrated into the inner-Asian pastoral religions, the Wotan religion 
came to Germany, the religion of shamanistic excitement , the 
God of the spirits of the dead, rides to war with his entourage, the Aesir, against the 
Vans. It is the religion of brute warfare; only warriors are to be found in the heaven 
of Valhalla. Thus they came to Europe in a war of conquest and, as conquerors, 
founded a master culture in which the subjugated peasants constituted a lower class 
of material labor, from which the conquerors had already kept their distance in their 
own pastoral culture, which they now did to an even greater degree. They 
dispossessed the peasants of their arable land, which they left to them only as a 
fiefdom with the burden of handing over a significant part of the proceeds to the 
new masters. This expropriation was only carried out to a lesser extent in north- 
western Europe, where the rich megalithic peasants were able to resist the 
expropriation and formed a kind of peasant nobility themselves as yeomen. 


5 New linguistic theories.On the origin 


of the Indo-European languages 


New paths have also been taken in linguistics, which has already made many 
contributions to both Eastern and Western theory. I have set them out in vol. II, 
fifth chapter (pp. 227-266) of the work I mentioned at the beginning. I can 
only refer to them very briefly here. 

There are two theories that speak in favor of the Eastern theory: that of 
the Dutch Indo-Europeanist C. C. Uhlenbeck and that of the Swiss Asia 
Minor researcher E. Forrer. The former sees the Indo-European languages 
as arising from an A-complex, which comprises the pronouns, the verbal 
stems, and a B-complex, which comprises the numerals, the nouns of 


kinship names and of body parts and of animals and trees and the like. The 
regular forms of the grammar belong to the A-complex, which is related to 
the Uralic and Altaic languages, and the more irregular forms as well as the 
grammatical gender of the nouns come from the B-complex, for which he 
refers to the Caucasian languages (op. cit., 228-231). 

Forrer, who is heavily involved in research into the languages of Asia 
Minor, provides more concrete evidence for his theory from there. Starting 
from "Hettitic" (correctly: Canesian), which the Czech researcher Hrozny 
is known to have proven to be an Indo-European language, but which is of 
simpler construction than Indo-European, he finds even simpler forms of 
Indo-European in Luvian and Tabalic and now regards these three 
languages as older stages of development towards Indo-European. He also 
considers the Finno-Ugric languages to be simpler preliminary stages and 
thus comes closer to Uhlenbeck. In this entire group, which he calls SM 
languages after the S-ending of the nominative and the M-ending of the 
accusative, Indo-European, according to him, developed from a mixture 
with a foreign component, which, however, can no longer be found 
unmixed anywhere and to which the grammatical gender of Indo-European 
also goes back. In this, too, Forrer comes close to Uhlenbeck's theory (op. 
cit., pp. 231-234). 

I do not reproduce here the criticism, or rather the individual objections, 
which I have raised against these theories (op. cit., 234-236), but I do not 
hesitate to regard their main features as promising (op. cit., 258-265). 

I cannot say the same about Fr. Kretschmer's third theory, which holds to the 
northern thesis; I must regard it as inadequate and reject it. It is not possible to 
reproduce here even an excerpt of Kretschmer's complicated explanations, in which 
the outstanding Greek scholar certainly provides many valuable details and 
suggestions from the rich treasure of his erudition (op. cit., pp. 236-258). Very 
briefly summarized, Kretschmer's theory is something like this: The Corded Ware 
and Linear Pottery people spoke a common language in the earliest times, which 
Kretschmer calls "Proto-Indo-European"; at that time they were neighbors, the 
Corded Ware people living in Thuringia-Central Germany, the Linear Pottery 
people in Bohemia-Moravia. Their linguistic development then diverged: the 
language of the Corded Ware people developed into "Proto-Indo-European", from 
which the individual Indo-European languages later emerged; the language of the 
Linear Pottery people developed into "Rhaeto-Tyrrhenian", from which the 
individual languages Rhaetian, Etruscan, Tyrrhenian and Pelasgian emerged. The 


apparent unity and simplicity of this theory suffers from the following 
shortcomings: 

10.Nothing is known about the language of the Corded Ware people, so no 
comparison can be made with the language of the Linear Pottery people; 

11. Kretschmer cites the following as evidence for a "Linear Pottery language": 
1. Etruscan (whose script has still not been deciphered and whose relationship is 
highly disputed; cf. the following note), of which only certain components are said 
to be "proto-Indo-European"; 2. three words from the known inscription from the 
island of Lemnos (also not yet deciphered with certainty), which, incidentally, has 
recently been explained by j. Lehr has recently explained as the language of an 
isolated ancient Semitic dialect; 3. a small number of place and town names (which, 
however, are regarded by most authors as belonging to Illyrian or Venetic, already 
fully developed Indo-European languages), 

12. in the area of the Rhaetians and Etruscans, whose languages are supposed 
to be those of the Linear Pottery, there is no Linear Pottery; 

13. in the area of the Pelasgians and Tyrrhenians, who are also said to 
speak a "Linear Pottery language", there is only weak and young Linear 
Pottery; 

14. In the alleged homeland of the Linear Pottery, Bohemia-Moravia, 
Kretschmer presents only 2-3 extremely controversial place names as 
evidence for the "Linear Pottery language". 

Although the Indo-European and Germanic question takes up so much 
space in Volume II of my work, I take a stand against the view that the 
Occident only began with the Indo-Europeans and that the significance of 
the pre-Indo-European peoples and cultures was not great. On the contrary, 
I am of the opinion that the pre-Indo-European peasant cultures of Europe 
established the first broad and secure economic basis of the Occident, 
which could not be dispensed with by the Indo-Europeans who followed. 
The importance of pre-Indo-European peoples for Indo-European advanced 
civilizations is shown by the strong role played by the Cretan middle 
culture in the formation of the Greek advanced civilization and the 
Etruscan middle culture in the formation of the Roman advanced 
civilization. 

The nature of the content of Volume III of my work, which is still in 
print but will be published shortly, can be seen from the special title it 
bears: Gegenwart und Zukunft des Abendlandes. 


Georg Solta, Gedanken zum Indogermanenproblem, in: Featachrift zum 400jShngen Jubilium de" 
humanistischen Gymnasium" in Linz, 1952, pp. 153-166 


THOUGHTS ON THE INDO-GERMANIC PROBLEM 
From GEORG SOLTA 


The realization of the relationship between the Indo-European languages, 
i.e. the relationship between Indian, Iranian, Armenian, Greek, Italic, 
Albanian, Germanic, Celtic, Baltic and Slavic with all their further 
developments and dialects up to the present day, is certainly one of the 
greatest discoveries of 19th century science. After the relationships had been 
suspected in the 18th century, the German Franz Bopp established them 
through his work "Uber das Konjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache" 
(1816) and his "Vergleichende Grammatik . . ." (1833). (1833) put them on a 
firm foundation and thus elevated them to certainty. If one had stuck with 
Bopp's statement that the languages mentioned belong to the Indo-European 
language phylum, there would have been nothing to object to. However, 
from the fact that the languages were related, an original language was 
inferred, an original people was ascribed to the original language and, of 
course, an original homeland to the original people. A fierce battle raged 
over these three terms, which had been created by the people themselves, 
until the recent past, instead of efforts being made to prove the 
correspondence of these terms to reality. 

We will now take a critical look at the individual terms: 


Original language 


It was initially taken for granted that the linguistic relationship 
between the individual Indo-European languages presupposed an 
original language. Indeed, in the period before Bopp, scientific 
optimism had gone so far that the original language was thought to 
be ancient Indian, Sanskrit. The 19th century replaced Sanskrit with 
the fiction of a uniform original language. From this original 
language, the individual languages branched out like a family tree. 
This was the famous family tree theory of August Schleicher (1821- 
1868). It is probably no coincidence that Schleicher was also a great 


friend of botany and the natural sciences in general: in his theory on 
the origin of Indo-European (hereafter always abbreviated to idg.) 
languages we see the predominance of biological, scientific thinking 
and in the prefix Ur- we see evolutionism, Darwinism alive. 

One wonders whether there is a similar case in the history of 
linguistics where several languages have developed from one basic 
language. This brings us first to the problem of the origin of the 
Romance languages. If we say that the Romance languages derive 
from Latin or, more precisely, from Vulgar Latin, this is certainly 
true, but it does not mean much. Latin has developed differently in 
each place and many factors have contributed to its differentiation: 
the respective substrate, the time of colonization, the social 
stratification of the colonizers, the possible superstrate, etc. If the 
development has not moved very far away from the starting point, 
this is primarily due to the retarding effect of the Latin written 
language, which in the western Romance countries continued to 
influence the Romance languages as Medieval Latin and into the 
modern era. Above all, the cultural conditions of the Imperium 
Romanum, with its uniquely tight military, administrative and 
constitutional foundations, can in no way be compared with the very 
primitive cultural conditions that we must assume for the "Indo- 
Europeans". A second aspect that must not be overlooked is the fact that 
modern Romance studies no longer adheres to the idea of a uniform vulgar 
Latin. Latin was dialectically colored everywhere and only the influence of 
the school and the administration give us the illusion of a certain uniformity 
in the written tradition. We can therefore at most speak of the relative 
uniformity of Vulgar Latin, but we must be aware that we are dealing with 
only one, albeit probably the most important, component of the Romance 
languages. 

If we only had the Romance languages in front of us, but knew nothing of 


Latin, we would never be able to understand Latin correctly by comparing 
the individual Romance language forms. However, Indo-European studies 
finds itself in this situation insofar as it aims to reconstruct the "Indo- 
European". But if this reconstruction of the original language is impossible 
in principle (this also applies to the assumption that the Indo-European 
languages contain an Indo-European component in the same sense as the 
Romance languages contain a Latin component), then the question arises as 
to what the object of comparative linguistics should be, and one can only 


answer: the correspondences between the individual languages: "la corre- 
spondance seule est donc objet de Science", as the greatest French linguist 
rightly claimed . Comparison must, of course, be preceded by an 
explanation of the individual language: each language must first be 
explained in terms of itself, but this must be followed by comparison, and - 
as far as the idiom is concerned - the comparison of each individual 
language with every other language. Above all, a comparative presentation 
of the vocabulary of related languages yields interesting results. These 
partial correspondences, the isoglosses, are not only the principle of 
classification, they are the constitutive framework of Indo-European. 

The difficulties of reconstructing the original Idg. language can be clearly 
seen when you consider the different time periods from which the first 
traditions of the individual languages came to us. Hittite, for example, is 
known to us from the 2nd millennium BC, whereas Albanian and Lithuanian 
only date from the 2nd millennium AD. How much may have been lost! 
Meillet's words also apply here: "Les faits linguistiques sont trop complexes 
pour se laisser deviner". Indo-European had been tacitly imagined as 
resulting from the comparison of Old Indo-European and Greek, two 
languages with a great wealth of forms. The discovery of Hittite had a very 
disillusioning effect. It is not at all easy to assume that Hittite or other 
idiomatic languages (Latin or Germanic, for example) have lost all the 
richness of form that Indian and Greek have. These languages can also be 
more ancient than the fully developed® . It is clear from all this that the 
assumption of a uniform original language is absurd’ . There has probably 
always been a dialectical division, but the extent, nature and relationship of 
the dialectical differences have probably changed considerably over the 
course of time’ . It is therefore better to speak of Idg. dialects than of a 
dialectically structured original language, as was done in the past. This view 
was supported by Meillet in his book, Les dialectes indo-europeennes. Paris 
1909 (2nd ed. 1922), and further elaborated by G. Bonfante in his I dialetti 
indoeuropei (R. Istituto Orientale di Napoli, vol. IV) Napoli 1931. In his 
treatise, Meillet had assumed certain phonetic or morphological phenomena 
and had described their distribution within the Idg. languages in terms of 
dialect geography. Conversely, Bonfante takes as his starting point the 
relationship between two or more languages (e.g. the relationship between 
Iranian and Balto-Slavic or between Aryan, Greek and Italic) and examines 
these relationships in terms of phonetic, morphological and lexical aspects. 


The importance of the latter is emphasized by W. Brandenstein in Reponses 
au Questionnaire du Vme Congres International des 


Ital. 29, p. 63; Schrijnen, BSL (Bulletin de la Soci6te Linguistique de Paris) 
37 (1936) pp. 130-132, NUlanges Boisacq I (Bruxelles 1937) p. 23, note 5. Cf. 
also Specht-Arntz in: Rapports zum 5. Linguistenkongrefi 1939, pp. 115 ff., 
121f. and on this Bartoli, Archiv. Glott. It. 30, p. 67, note 17. 

30. This view was held by Schleicher, then also by the Prague 
Sanskritist Ludwig, who said that "the original language had no dialects, 
nor could it have" (quoted in Havranek, Charisteria G. Mathesio 
quinquagenario, Pragae 1932, p. 17, note 3). In contrast, Kretschmer, 
Einleitung p. 16 calls the dialectless original language a contradictio in 
adjecto. 

31. ef. Kretschmer, Introduction p. 12 - The concept of idiomatic 
dialects seems to be self-evident. Nevertheless, it is repeatedly forgotten in 
the practice of linguistics when one frantically tries to construct common 
basic forms for similar, but by no means identical words, which certainly 
never existed, instead of being content with dialectical differentiation. 
Linguistes, Bruges 1939, p. 85: "this first separation (of the idg. 
languages) must show itself word-geographically, which is a 
necessary consequence of every ethnic separation." We thus see 
everywhere the intrusion of an important discipline that first emerged 
in Romance studies, namely word geography, into the principles of 
idiomatic grammar. 

Meillet demanded that for each idiomatic word one should 
determine its dialectical area, i.e. its geographical distribution within 
the related languages. 

If, in our view, the dialectical differences are already present at 
the very beginning of the history of the Idg. languages, then all 
attempts to explain the differentiation of the Idg. languages are eo 
ipso problematic. For differentiation only makes sense if it stands out 
from a unity. Ludwig made the first attempt at an explanation by 

explaining (quite logically from his point of 
view) the differences within the idiomatic languages by the order in 
which they became independent. 
the language that first detached itself from the parent stock would be 
the most ancient, the language that became independent last (because 
it has undergone the longest development) the most advanced. 


The order according to Ludwig would have been as follows: Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Germanic, Latto-Slavic, Irano-Indian" . 

Meillet developed very similar lines of thought, probably without being 
aware of Ludwig's views; however, since for Meillet dialectical 
differentiation is at the beginning, he uses spatial and temporal concepts, 
whereas for Ludwig, in his unitary conception of the original language, only 
time alone came into consideration as a differentiating factor. Meillet 
believes, for example, that the marginal languages, i.e. from the Indo- 
European settlement area, Indian on the one hand and Italo-Celtic on the 
other, separated from the majority of the other languages at a time when the 
common language possessed forms which it later incorporated. forms which 
it later lost. Therefore, the language groups that migrated later could no 
longer have carried these archaic forms with them . 

It is clear to see that behind all these views there is a remnant of the 
unitary concept, the idea of the original language, more or less weakened. It 
was only in the course of the 20th century that the concept of the original 
language was attacked at all: firstly by the Russian linguist Nikolaus iMarr 
in his "New Doctrine of Language", who wanted to replace the image of the 
family tree with that of the "pyramid" (languages develop from multiplicity 
to unity!) and secondly by the brilliant Russian Trubetzkoy, who was 
Professor of Slavic Studies at the University of Vienna until 1938 
and whom Meillet called the strongest mind of the younger linguistic 
generation. In his ground-breaking essay, which only received 
attention in the German post-war literature, Trubetzkoy wrote in Acta 
Linguistica 1 (Copenhagen 1939) p. 82 [in this volume p. 215]: 
"There is therefore actually no compelling reason to assume a 
uniform Indo-European original language from which the individual 
Indo-European language branches would descend. It is just as 
conceivable that the ancestors of the Indo-European language 
branches were originally dissimilar to each other, but gradually 
became significantly closer to each other through constant contact, 
mutual influence and borrowing, without ever becoming completely 
identical." 

The first approach to this skepticism about an original Idg. 
language can already be found in the epoch-making work 


"Introduction to the History of the Greek Language" by P. 
Kretschmer, 1896. Kretschmer attacked linguistic paleontology, the 
discipline that seeks to infer a certain cultural state of this original 
community from the presence of certain expressions (e.g. chariot, 
plow, horse) in most Idg. languages. Kretschmer has shown that the 
only difference between "primitively related words" and "loanwords" 
(cf. for example "rose" in most European languages from Latin rosa, 
which in turn is a loanword) is that the direction of borrowing is 
known in the case of "loanwords", but not in the case of "primitively 
related" words. But even the originally related words have migrated 
from individual to individual through borrowing and have only 
become "common" as a result (ibid. (ibid. p. 49). "There is therefore 
the same difference between ‘originally related words' and ‘loan 
words' as there is between the so-called original language and the 
individual language - not a difference of principle, but one of time" 
(ibid. p. 23, cf. also p. 22). However, if there is a difference between 
a word such as "yoke", which is attested in all idiomatic languages 
and which one is inclined to attribute to idiomatic culture, and a 
word such as "pepper" (from Latin piper, which has penetrated all 
Germanic, Celtic and Slavic languages, and which in turn has 
become part of the idiomatic culture), then there is no difference. The 
whole concept of an original language has become obsolete. The 
gemeinidg. \X 6rter, considered as loanwords, no longer prove ancient 
cultural relationships between the Indo-European peoples. The partial 
correspondences are for us a sign of a linguistic exchange between two or 
more languages, which may have occurred through neighborly contact or as 
a result of language mixing (ibid. p. 103). If we think these ideas through to 
the end, we can no longer maintain the concept of the original language, 
even if Kretschmer himself did not take this decisive step. We can therefore 
only say with Altheim: "There is therefore no need to assume a uniform 
original idiom." 

Later, Kretschmer also loosened up the concept of "Indo-European" from 
another angle, namely in his essay on the Proto-Indo-European layer in 
Glotta 14 (1925) p. 300ff. Kretschmer calls all words* which look Indo- 
European without conforming to the phonetic rules of an individual Indo- 
European language and which are found, for example, in the substrate 
languages of ancient Greece (Pelasgian) or Italy (Etruscan), Proto-Indo- 
European. Devoto, Studi Etruschi 17 (1934) p. 366, has modified this line of 
thought by proposing the term "peri-indo- curopeo": by this he means all 


Indo-Germanic language states, whereby it can just as well be an Indo- 
Germanization of an originally non-Idg. language as the de-Indo- 
Germanization, decomposition of an inherently Idg. language. The 
advantage of Devoto's expression over Kretschmer's is that peri-indoeuropeo 
says nothing about a genealogical and chronological relationship between 
the languages in question, but merely registers the fact of language mixing 

In any case, the term "original language" is also questioned from this 
side. is called into question. 

Let us summarize: What we can say for sure is that the individual 
idiomatic languages are very similar to each other, which can often be 
explained by statistical rules, the so-called phonetic laws. Since this 
similarity was indisputably much greater in earlier times than it is 
today (ancient Greek and ancient Indian are much closer to each 
other than modern Greek and a modern Indian dialect - indeed, it is 
questionable whether we would have recognized the relationship so 
easily merely on the basis of modern linguistic similarities), it must 
be assumed that the idiomatic languages were once in closer 
geographical contact. Everything else is hypothesis. I do not consider 
the hypothesis of an original language to be necessary, in contrast to 
the conservative views advocated by Képpers and, more recently, 
Scherer. Admittedly, the relative uniformity of the Indo-European 
languages remains quite high and I would by no means want to 
compare the Indo-European linguistic unity with that of the Balkan 
or European languages per se, as Altheim (op. cit. p. 3) does. 
Certainly, in the latter we have a homogeneous vocabulary of 
modern civilization (type: telephon) and in the former we even have 
morphological and syntactic similarities'® , but the comparative 
grammar of the Indo-European languages reveals closer relationships 
between the individual languages. It can therefore not be a question 
of a convergence of completely heterogeneous elements in the 
development of the Indo-European languages, but only of a common 
component. Also B. W. Hornung, Zur Frage nach der historischen 
Gemeinschaft der indoeuropdischen Sprachen (in: 
Sowjetwissenschaft, | Gesellschaftswissenschaftliche Abteilung, 


Berlin 1950 (3), p. 85 ff.) also believes that the unity of the Indo- 
European language family cannot be explained by "synstadial" 
connections and convergences in their closed uniformity. 

The main work will therefore be to determine the relationship between the 
individual idiomatic languages, not in their relationship to an imaginary 
original language" , but in their mutual relationship to each other. Here, the 
thoughts of Devoto, Studi Etruschi 17 (1943) p. 367 seem to be of the 
greatest importance (cf. note 10 above): Greek (and we can safely say: each 
individual language) has different components. A Greek. One Greek word 
finds its only equivalent in Indian, another in Celtic, a third in Germanic 
Arm. Toch. at the same time. Then we have here three components of the 
Greek vocabulary. Vocabulary, which are at the same time expressions of 
different temporal stratification” . 

The most important result of this section is therefore the denial of an 
original language and at the same time the emphasis on the purely linguistic 
character of the terms "Indo-European, Indo-European"” . 


The solution is to be found in a change in the economic-sociological 
structure. This view of language, based on Marxist theories, was quite 
rightly rejected by Stalin, Der Marxismus und die Fragen der 
Sprachwissenschaft, Berlin 1951 (German translation of the original articles 
published in "Frawda"). 

'8 Stalin op. cit. (cf. note 17) p. 28 says correctly that the "theory of the 
original language" has nothing to do with the study of the relationship of 
languages. - Expressions such as "innovation", "preservation" etc. 
presuppose the relationship to an "original language". 

8 Thus Althcim, Geschichte der latein. Sprache, p. 5f., emphasizes, for 
example, that the relationships between Venetic and Germanic are older 
than the Venetic-Italic relationships. Krahe, Sprachverwandtschaft im alten 
Europa, Heidelberg 1951, pp. 22f., argues in the same way: Germanic and 
Latin have the word for "bronze" in common (Latin aes = Goth. ais, Ahd. er 
"ore"), but Germanic and Celtic have the word for "iron" (cf. Gall. isarno). 
Since the Bronze Age precedes the Iron Age in prehistory, the Germanic- 
Latin relationships are older than the Germanic-Latin ones. relationships are 
older than the Germanic-Celtic ones. 

* Frubetzkoy Acta Linguistica 1, p. 83 [216], This idea is placed by 
Altheim at the head of his work: ib. p. 1, note 1: "I am in agreement with a 
number of researchers, especially J. Weisweiler, J. Fiick and... C. 


Brockeimann" - Krihe (cf. note 19), p. 15. 


"This also removes any reason to assume a common homeland, a 
common race and culture". 


Original people 


It is quite clear that a language presupposes a people or, in the 
case of mere languages of communication (such as Negro English), a 
linguistic community that makes use of the language. But if there 
was no original language, then the assumption of an original people 
is also illusory. There were individual languages, idg. dialects, which 
exhibited dialectical similarities and differences. We must therefore 
postulate a fairly large area in which the idg. peoples lived in mutual 
linguistic exchange, in continuous processes of differentiation and 
integration. In this way, linguistic individualities developed over 
time. 

This is also the place to look at what prehistoric research has to 
say about the Indo-European problem today. I quote the following 
sentences from R. Pittioni, Die urgeschichtlichen Grundlagen der 
europdischen Kultur, Vienna 1949: "If linguistics, on the basis of its 
linguistic-historical sources, demands an Indo-European original 
people, i.e. a uniform ethnic phenomenon with a certain cultural 
character, then prehistoric research cannot provide an equivalent to 
this" (op. cit. p. 116). And further: "It must be seriously asked 
whether there really was a pre-Indo-European ethnic group or 
whether the similarities that linguistics assumes are only secondary 
characteristics that can be traced back to similar substrates over a 
wide area." We could not wish for a more beautiful confirmation - 
albeit a negative one - of the results we obtained in the first part on 
the basis of linguistic conclusions from the prehistoric side! On the 
other hand, the idg. individual peoples are purely local ethnic forms, 
which have only developed in the place and place of their historically 
demonstrable seats (p. 117). In this assumption that the individualities of 
a people such as the historical Greeks or Celts must not be projected back 
into prehistory, Pittioni largely agrees with Krahe (op. cit. (cf. note 51) p. 
25). In the past, people had spoken of ancient Greeks and Urtalians who 


lived somewhere in Central Europe. Pittioni now thinks that it makes no 
sense at all to speak of Italics outside Italy and of Greeks outside the 
historical seats. It is certain that the prehistoric groups of peoples at a lower 
cultural level, which developed into the individual Italic peoples, should not 
be considered to have too many individualities. Here too, as with the 
linguistic findings, we cannot go beyond the concept of relative similarity. 
Whether this similarity is to be attributed to a fairly similar substrate or a 
superstrate of this kind remains uncertain. Pittioni considers both 
possibilities, but leans more towards the assumption of a uniform upper 
layer, which he largely equates with the Urnfield culture (p. 296). Moreover, 
Pittioni believes that Indo-Europeanism does not represent just one stratum, 
but that almost the entire Neolithic world was absorbed into it (p. 117). Here 
we come to the mixed character of Indo-Europeanism, which has been 
attempted to be analyzed prehistorically, linguistically and ethnologically. 
K6ppers says that "in recognizing the mixed character of original Indo- 
Europeanism we must without question see one of the most important and 
decisive of recent Indo-European research". 

From a linguistic point of view, the works of Forrer*? and Uhlenbeck™ 
should be mentioned here, which can now be most easily found in P. W. 
Schmidt, Rassen und V6lker in Vorgeschichte und Geschichte des 
Abendlandes 2. Bd. (Lucerne 1946), p. 227 ff. Both researchers reckon with 


components 


10. Belleten 5 (1941) p. 521. 3 Mannus 26 (1934) p. 115 ff. 

> Oer-Indogermaansch en Oer-Indogermanen, Mededel. d. Kon. Akad. 
van Wetensch., Afd. Letterkunde, Deel 77, Ser. A, No. 4, Amsterdam 1935. 
excerpt in English under the title "The Indo-European Mother Language 
and Mother Tribes Complex" in American Anthropologist N. S. 39 (1937) 


pp. 385-393. involved in the emergence of Indo-European. One of 
these, which Uhlenbeck calls the A-component and which Forrer 
calls the SM-language” , probably has definite connections to” 
Uralic (Ugro-Finnish). This component comprises the pronouns, the 
verbal stems with their regular derivations. Uhlenbeck's B 
component, on the other hand, comprises the isolated, non-verbal 
vocabulary as it appears in the number words, kinship names, names 
of body parts, animals and plants”® . Uhlenbeck did not elaborate on 
his theory; it has essentially remained a program (cf. P. W. Schmidt 
op. cit., p. 231). 

If we have denied the existence of a uniform original language in 


the first place, then it should also be possible to demonstrate the 
mixture character of the individual languages, which would of 
course have to be distinguished from the later "mixtures", which take 
place in the light of historical facts. However, this is not easy to do. 
Uhlenbeck himself has theorized that the Kentum/Satem grouping” 
of idiomatic languages is mainly independent of the component 
division, but the Kentum character should correspond more to the A- 
component, the Satem character to the B-component™ . We know 
today that the division into Kentum and 


® So named because the languages of this type show the nominative 


ending -s, the accusative ending -m (like Latin hortus/hortum). 

*% This component is perhaps somehow related to the Caucasian 
languages. 

33 The lat. and iran. The Latin and Iranian words for "100" serve as a 
designation for those idiomatic languages that have preserved the old 
gutturals (i.e. lat. centum!) or transformed them into spirants. Already from 
French, cent, Ital. cento one can see that spirantization processes (via 
affricates) are possible at different times. In ancient times, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic and German belong to the Kentum languages, Indian, Iranian, 
Armenian, Baltic, Slavic and Albanian to the Satem languages. 

* A. Sauvageot, Bull. Soc. Linguist. Paris 39 (1938) p. 164f. strongly 

disagrees, pointing out that Common Uralic has a number of spirants and 
affricates which are only to be traced back to original occlusion sounds for 
the sake of comparison with Indo-European. 
Satcm languages is not to be accorded any special dialectological weight, 
that it certainly cannot claim an idg. age. Therefore, even if Uhlenbeck's 
conclusion were correct, it would be of no particular value. The fact, 
however, sheds light on the great difficulties of the component theory of the 
idg. common language or of idg. dialects in general, however few objections 
in principle can be raised against this view. 

On the ethnological side, Képpers wanted to show two cultural 
components of Indo-Europeanism: 1. one of the Pterde herding culture, 
which is oriented towards Inner Asia w‘ e, and 2. one of agriculture and 
horned cattle breeding, which is oriented towards the south. The 
relationships run from 1. to the Altaic, from 2. to the Caucasian, in any case 
to the pre-Semitic area. It is interesting to note that this result does not 
coincide with the linguistic findings in that the Idg. - Uralic relationships are 
considerably greater than the Idg. - Altaic ones. There is also more literature 


on Idg. Semitic relationships than on Idg. Caucasian ones. 

Let us summarize: A unified primitive people, the Indo-Europeans, did 
not exist; prehistory offers no clue to the existence of a unified people. 
There is no reason to believe that somewhere in a more narrowly 
defined area there was an ethnic group which would then have 
spread with explosive force over the whole of Europe and part of 
Asia. We will probably remain closest to the truth if we assume that 
the "Indo-Europeans" constituted themselves as a quasi-unified 
language family through closer contact. This presupposes a fairly 
wide area, and even more, this wide area is virtually demanded by 
linguistics: it must have been a wide area that enabled and required 
constant communication, the most essential condition of leveling 
language tendencies. In this context, attention must be drawn to the 
interesting results offered by the Romanian linguist S. Pu‘cariu in his 
book Limba Romana, Bucharest 1940** : Romanian language 
development, like that of any other language, naturally shows 
dialects; but unlike the other Romance languages (above all Italian 
with its plethora of dialects!), Romanian dialects are of a strange 
homogeneity*® . Pujcariu attributes this relative homogeneity to the 
lack of urban centers, social uniformity, but above all to leveling 
contact through large migrations. 

All these traits can also be readily applied to "Indo-Europeanism". 
If the Idg. - Romance parallelism was described above p. 326 f. as 
problematic, we are here on a much more favorable basis for 
comparison: it is not the uniformity of the Romance languages 
caused by administration, army and above all by a written language 
that can be transferred to the "Indo-Europeans", but only the original 
primitiveness, which does not lead to pronounced individualities. 
Culture initially has a differentiating effect, and only secondarily 


"5 Also in German translation and adaptation by H. Kuen, Leipzig 1943. 
Unless otherwise noted, the page numbers refer to the Romanian original. 

" These and other characteristics of Romanian are described by K. Ja- 
berg, Vox Romanica 5 (1940) p. 51f., who obtains these results on the basis 
of the Romanian language atlas. 

Leveling line. The primitive community (such was the oldest Romanianism 
as well as Indo-Europeanism) offers neither the possibility of complete 
leveling for lack of cultural uniformity (state, school, etc.), nor the 


disposition to strong differentiation for lack of individual development 
possibilities. It is also essential that the leveling traits can only fully develop 
where a wide area forces constant communication; even the Russian 
language, which is spoken in a huge area, is much less differentiated than 
Italian, which is so dialectically diverse in a much smaller area (Pu‘cariu p. 
253). In any case, we must think of the Idg. conditions as much more similar 
to the Russian than to the Italian. 

Turkic languages™ are a classic example of uniformity and little 
differentiation. Even if the monotony of the sociological conditions*’ will 
have a decisive influence on this linguistic conservatism, the other condition 
for this phenomenon is nomadism, which in turn is based on wide open 
spaces. "Centripetal forces prevail in the horde, centrifugal forces in the 
villages". It can be argued that sedentarization and the cultural development 
associated with it differentiate a language, whereas nomadism has a unifying 
effect In the case of the "Indo-Europeans", one will have to reckon with 
periodic nomadism and periodic sedentarization. The sharper dialect 
boundaries only seem to have developed through sedentarization. 

Another possible explanation for the relative uniformity of languages can 
be found in the strange uniformity of colonial languages. This is 
understood to mean languages that have demonstrably been spread 
by colonizing an area with a different language and have usually 
been little influenced by the substrate. According to Puscariu-Kuen 
p. 250 f., for example, this explains the uniformity of Moldavia and 
Wallachia within the Romanian language area as opposed to the 
wealth of variation in the Transylvanian core area. Similarly, in 
Spain the uniformity of the southern Spanish dialects is much greater 
(Reconquista of the Moorish area) than that of the north or 
Catalan*’ . The mixture of immigrant dialects is responsible for such 
a linguistic phenomenon” ; it is therefore a case of migration among 
otherwise sedentary peoples. This aspect of modern dialect 
geography can and must also be applied to Idg. conditions” . 


Original home 


The following has already emerged from the previous remarks: a 
wide space’ was postulated on the basis of the formal criteria of the 


idiomatic languages. The material criteria are to be consulted when 
it comes to defining this space more precisely. 
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Pugcariu-Kuen op. cit. p. 251, note 1, added by Kuen. 

cf. K. Jaberg, Aspects gdographiques du langage, Paris 1936, p. 31. 
Also of great methodological interest are the remarks byM. L. Wagner, 
Amerikanisch-Spanisch und Vulgiarlatein, Zeitschrift f. roman. Philologie 
40, pp. 286ff., 385 ff. 

'§ Kretschmer Glotta 22 (1934) p. 195 with reference to introduction p. 
152: not whole tribes migrated, but splinters of different tribes, mostly the 
young men. This is what makes the linguistic picture of partial matches so 
complicated. 

® Kretschmer, Einleitung p. 26, also reckoned with a fairly large 
expansion of the Indo-Europeans: "The linguistic equations can also 
originate from a time in which the Indo-Europeans had an expansion similar 
to that of the Germanic tribes, for example, when they first became known, 
but perhaps also twice or three times as large." Due to the differences in 
dialect, E. Lewy, KZ 58 (1931) p. 13. assumes a large area for ancient Indo- 
Europeanism. The most important result that can be derived from all the 
explanations so far is therefore that a dispute about a limited original 
homeland is pointless from the outset, because this is excluded a priori! The 
limited original homeland is nothing more than a remnant of the family tree 
theory, the result of a misinterpretation of the linguistic facts. Thus Pisani 
also says“ : "si tratta (bei der engen Urheimat) di una consequenza della 
concezione per cui l'indeuropeo ricostruito era non gid un sistema 
d'isoglosse, ma una lingua rigidamente una". That is why I cannot do much 
with the tripartite division of the concept of Urheimat as given by Scherer, 
op. cit. p. 4 (cf. note 15). Scherer distinguishes between: 1) the area of 
expansion of the idg. peoples immediately before the final separation, 2) the 
nucleus of the idg. people, 3) the place of origin of the idg. language. One 
can see how Scherer must inevitably move from the hypothesis of the 
original language to that of the original people and thus to the original 
homeland. The expression in 2), germ cell, points to a very small original 
homeland of a people whose existence would first have to be proven. This 
can be contrasted with what Pittioni says (op. cit. p. 117): "There has never 
been a Scandinavian or an Asiatic original homeland of the Indo-Europeans, 
because they were not a people in the sense of Greeks or Celts, but a highly 
complicated mixture that only secondarily grew up to an inner unity". 

If we now ask ourselves where this vast area must have been located, 
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Europe can by no means be ruled out. This is, for example, the opinion of 


Pittioni op. cit. p. 117 and also of O. Paret, who sees the homeland of the 
Indo-Europeans in the wide area from the North Sea to the Central Asian 
mountains . Ernst Meyer, Die Indogermanenfrage, Marburg 1948 [p. 276], 
is also of the opinion that all three Central European cultures in Neolithic 
times, namely the Linear Pottery, the Corded Ware and the Nordic Circle, are 
to be regarded as Indo-European. Relations with Asian peoples and Hamito- 
Semites are said to date back to the Palaeolithic (p. 26 [279 f.]). We want to 
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Paleontologia linguistica, Cagliari 1939, p. 36. 

21 Die Bandkeramiker und die Indogermanenfrage, Welt als Geschichte 8 
(1942) pp. 53-68. 
not go into archaeological arguments here, as it is methodologically 
appropriate that linguistics and archaeology do not rely on each other 


From a linguistic point of view, it must first be remembered that 
the relations between Idg. and Uralic (Ugro-Finnish) are so close - 
whether they are understood as components in the sense of 
Uhlenbeck, cf. above, or as mere loan relationships (the fundamental 
irrelevance of both terms has already been discussed) - that the "Idg. 
Urheimat" cannot have been located too far from the oldest 
distribution area of the Finno-Ugric peoples*’ . A. Nehring also 
agrees with this point of view in his major work "Studien zur 
indogermanischen Kultur und Urheimat"** , where he specifies the 
location of the Idg. original homeland more precisely: it must be 
placed south of the Uralic homeland (which is unanimously assumed 
to be in the central Russian forest mountains), since only in this way 
(in an area around the Uralo-Caspian gate, for example) can the Idg.- 
altaic relationships and also the relationships to the Caucasian and 
Asia Minor region be understood. 

As you can see, Nehring, for all his perspicacity, again comes to 
the assumption of a narrow, limited original homeland, which we 
rejected a limine above. Indo-Europeans were certainly in the place 
where Nehring assumes they were, but they were not only there. On 
the basis of purely linguistic typological criteria, Trubetzkoy a a. Lc. p. 
87 to assign the Indo-Europeans a middle position “between the Ugric- 
Pennine and the Caucasian-Mediterranean languages ; the area inhabited 
by the Indo-Europeans may have been very large, according to Trubetzkoy, 
and may have extended from the North Sea to the Caspian Sea. 

Recently, H. Krahe*' has made the interesting attempt to utilize the results 


of place name research (especially the research of ancient European water 
names) for the question of the ancient settlements of the Indo-Europeans: 
North of a line extending the Alps to the east and west, there is an absolutely 
uniform, highly ancient hydronymy of Indo-European origin (loc. cit. p. 
15f.). It is therefore an area that extends from Scandinavia to the Alps, from 
the Atlantic Ocean to Russia. "This means that all the countries of Europe 
north of the Alps have been Indo-European territory since the earliest times" 
(op. cit. p. 15). Krahe now believes that in this ancient naming of waters we 
have before us "a part of the distribution area of the Indo-European language 
which has not yet been dissolved into individual idioms" (p. 18). We would 
have to take a stand against this unified language and its dissolution on the 
basis of our earlier considerations if Krahe himself (p. 26) did not speak of 
the relative unity that only arises from diversity: "Even a multiplicity of 
dialects could arrive at this unified hydronymy if only these dialects were 
sufficiently close to each other in their grammatical structure and 
vocabulary". Moreover, Krahe (p. 20) poses the question as to which 
languages from the aforementioned 


recognized the similarity to the agglutinative type in the older language 
stages of the Idg. 

® The Idg. languages have developed from a primitive hyperflexive type in 
the manner of the East Caucasian languages to a regular agglutinative type 
as represented by the Uralo-Altaic languages, ib. S 89. 

*! Sprachverwandtschaft im alten Europa (Tiibingen Inaugural Lecture 
June 14, 1951), Heidelberg 1951. 


The result is as follows: Germanic, Celtic, Illyrian, Venetic, Italic, 
Baltic. We must not project these individualities back too far (see 
above). But on the other hand, there may have been many ethnic 
groups that we no longer know about. So when we speak of "Indo- 
Europeans", we do not necessarily mean the people of relative 
uniformity, but it is simply an expression of our inadequate ethnic 
diagnosis . In any case, this eponymic argument is of great 
importance for the fact that Indo-Europeans from Spain®™ to Russia 
were present or - in other words - formed. 

The formation of the later idg. peoples in Neolithic Europe is "a 
fact of the greatest significance, since this event alone seems to have 


determined Europe's further path to independence. With the end of 
the Neolithic, Europe finally freed itself from the previously far- 
reaching Near Eastern and North African embrace and began its own 
life, which would determine the next millennia" (Pittioni op. cit. p. 
118). The foundations of Europe are thus essentially determined by 
Indo-Europeanism. 


Emst Wahle, Die Indogermanisiemng Mitteleuropas, in: Gebhardt-Grundmann, Handbuch der deut- 
schen Geschichte Bd. I, Stuttgart, Union Verlag, 1954, pp. 28-43. 


THE INDO-GERMANIZATION OF CENTRAL EUROPE 
From ERNST WAHLE 
The problem in its historical development 


The concept of Indo-Europeans arose from the comparison of languages 
and is still primarily a philological concept. It is based on the closest 
relationship between a number of languages that are spoken today or were 
once spoken in Europe and parts of Asia. Franz Bopp was initially able to 
prove the similarity of their conjugation systems (1816); he later wrote a 
comparative grammar. In the light of the knowledge of the time, the Indians 
were the easternmost and the Germanic peoples the westernmost branch of 
this language family, which was then referred to as Indo-European, probably 
for the first time by J. v. Klaproth (1823). 

These facts, confirmed and expanded over time, were soon used in the 
sense of a primeval unity of all the peoples belonging here, so that the 
question of the Indo-European original language and the original people and 
their homeland arose. The attempt to write early history on a philological 
basis was also attractive in that the Indo-European origin of all the major 
peoples of Europe was clear and there was a lack of written evidence 
pointing to such a distant past. The use of the different degrees of kinship 
between the languages of the sub-peoples made it possible to penetrate into 
the division of the original people. The latter was often localized in the Near 
East, not only with regard to the Mosaic tradition; the age of Sanskrit and its 
importance in the context of the other Indo-European languages was still 
greatly overestimated at the time. The idea of the immigration of the Greeks 


and Italics to their historical seats could take shape, as could that of 
the ancient and later inhabitants of Central Europe, the Celts and 
Germanic tribes, the Illyrians, Venetians, Slavs and Eastern Balts. 

The reconstruction of the basic Indo-European language gives rise 
to the image of the culture of the original people. The first attempt of 
this kind, undertaken by A. Kuhn in 1845, was epoch-making. By 
means of a number of facts and despite significant gaps in the 
vocabulary, Kuhn found a development of state community that went 
beyond patriarchal conditions, Indo-European pastoral life and 
knowledge of agriculture. One of his successors, A. Pictet (Geneva), 
referred to this method as "linguistic palaeontology" (1859), thus 
emphasizing its importance for historical knowledge. It was 
introduced into historiography by Th. Mommsen, who philologically 
identified a Graeco-Italic cultural epoch and inserted it between that 
of the primitive people on the one hand and the independent sub- 
peoples on the other (R6m. Gesch. 1, 1854, 12ff.); while in the 
primitive period they led a pastoral life, the Graeco-Italics were 
already in possession of grain and perhaps even wine when they 
migrated to their historical seats. 

It was of decisive importance for the development of these 
attempts to determine the culture of the original people that O. 
Schrader (1883 and later) built the bridge from the words of the basic 
language to the material antiquities. His picture also gained color 
from the fact that he attempted to solve the question of the original 
homeland by means of a systematic use of those geographical, 
botanical and zoological terms which are found in the basic 
language. He identified a Neolithic cultural level and found it in the 
pile dwellings of the Swiss Alpine foothills, which at that time had 
no equivalent Neolithic material on European and Near Eastern soil. 
Thus he initially (1883) succumbed to the temptation to think of an 
ancient settlement of the Indo-Germanic people in the interior of 
Europe, and it was also in keeping with the views of the time that he 
attributed the Neolithic primitive people with the 
knowledge of both metals and metallurgy. His later idea that the primitive 
people had the names for gold and silver and perhaps also for a base metal, 
copper, corresponds with today's picture of the Neolithic. What is more 
important, however, is that a common Indo-European word for bronze is 


apparently missing and that the nomadic component of the primitive people 
is now emphasized more than their agriculture. From this, the late Neolithic 
is identified as the time of the division into the sub-peoples and the Eurasian 
steppe belt, which extends into south-eastern Europe, as the homeland of the 
primitive people. 

This epoch of Indo-European studies, epitomized by O. Schrader, was not 
only accompanied by a very lively development of prehistory, but also by the 
introduction of anthropological questions into historical studies. Both 
disciplines take up the Indo-European problem, which to a certain extent 
becomes a national matter under their care and is limited to the discussion of 
a few questions. By merging the concept of Germanism with that of Indo- 
Europeanism, the idea of a Nordic area of origin of the original people is 
consolidated. Closely linked to this is the image of the independence and a 
special level of Indo-European primitive culture, which is said to lack the 
nomadic influence in particular. 

Th. Poesche (1878) identifies the early Indo-Europeans with the "blond 
peoples" and finds their homeland between the Baltic Sea and the Black Sea, 
emphasizing the importance of the woodland in particular for their 
development. The correspondence of the "Aryan type" with that of several 
Palaeolithic inhabitants of Central Europe is used by K. Penka in the sense 
of his thesis, which regards Scandinavia as the core area of the occurrence of 
the Nordic body form in the post-glacial period and accordingly places the 
homeland of the primitive people there (1883 and later). 

Prehistory subsequently supported this idea. It is now able to delineate the 
Nordic-Neolithic find province more clearly and to interpret a series of 
phenomena as its daughter groups; it thus arrives at the distinction between a 
core area and its offshoots, which can be traced to the foot of the 
Alps and as far as the Kiev region. At the same time, the idea that a 
people can be assumed to be the carrier of each closed archaeological 
circle becomes established. G. Kossinna in particular makes 
consistent use of these two points of view; for him, the splitting up of 
a large find province, a process that is unique within the pre-metallic 
material and, moreover, takes place in the area of the Nordic body 
form, reflects the dynamics of the original people, which must 
necessarily be inferred from the facts determined by philological 


means. Thus "the Indo-European question appears to him to have 
been answered archaeologically" (title of an essay, 1902) [in this 
volume p. 25 ff ]. Subsequent attempts by the same author to anchor 
the Indo-European nucleus archaeologically and anthropologically in 
the Mesolithic of the peripheral countries of the western Baltic Sea 
basin failed to produce a convincing result in view of the one- 
sidedness of the pre-Neolithic material. Nevertheless, Kossinna has 
numerous imitators, who increasingly tend to look for the Indo- 
European core area in Central Europe. J. Andree, for example, finds 
its roots in the Old Palaeolithic hand tip cultures of this area (1939); 
the archaeological continuity, however, parallels that of the race 
which G. Hebe- rer believes he can prove (1943). 

In recent decades, this direction, which is increasingly determined 
by a political wishful thinking, has been joined by another, which 
urges caution with regard to the ethnic interpretation of prehistoric 
cultural provinces, while emphasizing the question of the special 
culture of the primitive people, which has hardly been addressed by 
archaeology. The striking dynamism of the Nordic-Neolithic 
civilization is by no means disputed by her. However, she observes 
that this, like several other European cultural provinces, is 
superimposed in the latest Stone Age by the circle of individual 
burial people, which is a variedly shaded and yet very uniform in its 
basic features, an international phenomenon and the basis of various 
civilizations of the Metal Age. G. Schwantes (1926) was the first to 
emphasize the importance of this find province, based in particular on the 
ideas of the Dane S. Miiller. Later, E. Wahle saw it as a result of the splitting 
up of the Indo-Germanic primitive people and showed that in connection 
with it a number of characteristic elements of the pastoral culture in Central 
Europe and southern Scandinavia found their way into the area (1932). The 
ethnological results which supported his interpretation at the time have since 
been joined by others, just as the Indo-European problem has become one of 
comparative ethnology in parallel with this new trend in archaeology under 
the leadership of W. K6ppers. 

This view, represented by the newer prehistory, thus ties in with the one 
represented by O. Schrader at the turn of the century in various respects. 
Since then, the philological treatment of the problem has undergone 
considerable further development. However, by not doubting either the 


nomadic component of the original people and thus the localization of their 
original area in the steppe, or the late Neolithic period as the time of the 
split, a solid platform is provided to get closer to the roots of Indo- 
Europeanism by means of the other material areas. Just as the break-in of the 
sub-peoples on European soil is becoming apparent, it can also be traced to a 
certain extent in the Near East today. In the same way as in Central Europe, 
the facts there direct our attention to the Eurasian steppe belt and its 
peripheral areas, where ethnology has already been able to work to a large 
extent, but where prehistory and prehistoric anthropology still have 
uncharted territory ahead of them in many respects. 


Literature: History of Indo-European studies and the problems of the 
Urvolkes in detail in O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte; 
Linguistisch-hist. Beitrage zur Erforschung des indogerman. Altertums 
(H890) 1-23 and 111-148, ¢ 1906/07) 1-236. On G. Kossinna and the further 
development of his view up to J. Andree, see E. Wahle, SB Heidelberg, phil.- 
hist. KI. 1940/41, 2. Abh. 64 ff. Furthermore: G. Heberer, Rassengeschichtl. 
Forschungen im indogerman. Urheimatgebiet (1943), esp. 27 and 53; G. 
Schwantes, Die Germanen (Volk u. Rasse 1, 1926); 


E. Wahle, Deutsche Vorzeit (1932). With regard to the further development 
of research, especially its ethnological component, cf. the literature in the 
following sections. 


The essence of the Indo-European indigenous people 


The civilization of the Neolithic peasant peoples is so uniform in 
its basic features that their spatial coexistence lacks the stimulating 
effect of contrasts. In addition, Late Stone Age Central Europe seems 
to offer a state of equilibrium in its cultural provinces and reveals 
their disintegration into smaller groups. Thus only an intervention 
from outside can fundamentally change this picture, and indeed the 
immigration of the Indo-Europeans that is now taking place is 
bringing about a decisive change in conditions. Their great westward 
movement, which took a certain period of time, can be traced in 
many parts of Europe; no less clearly than in Scania or southern 
England, for example, they can be recognized on later Greek soil, for 
example in the form of the castle lords of Mycenae. Perhaps the mere 


presence of peasant peoples prompted the sons of the steppes to 
leave them. It is possible that they see them as useful servants who 
have to do the field work that they themselves are not suited to. In 
any case, the circumstances of their westward expansion are quite 
favorable; they even prevail in the Nordic-megalithic area, where 
they apparently find stronger resistance, and here too they shape the 
picture of the subsequent period. 

The superiority of the Indo-Europeans is not based on their 
knowledge of one metal; the Neolithic farmers also had a certain 
stock of copper objects. Their peculiarity is rather to be seen in the 
lifestyle that developed in the vast steppes of the East and spread 
from time to time to neighboring areas. 

The Indo-Europeans, at least in their European branch, the Kentish 
peoples, are familiar with agriculture. They have the plow, harrow, hoe 
and sickle and grow a number of cereals as well as other crops. More 
important for them, however, is the possession of livestock. They had cattle 
and, in an even more important role, sheep. Cattle generally serve as a 
measure of value; thus it is that the word for money developed from its Indo- 
European name in Latin, that weapons as well as the bride, in Homer as well 
as in the songs of the Rigveda, are bought with a certain number of cattle. 
The Indo-European collective term for cattle is derived from the word used 
for the fleece of the sheep and also for the wool. The primitive people also 
have their own word for wool, and it is also noticeable that the Indo- 
Europeans repeatedly refer to the sheep as their actual sacrificial animal. 
This meaning of the sheep is shared by the primitive people with other 
nomads, as well as the social assessment of each individual on the basis of 
the size of their herds. 

This ownership of livestock requires a great deal of effort and often the 
shepherd's life. The grazing areas have to be demarcated from the neighbors 
and divided up according to their yield. Many predators follow the herd, 
which spends the night in its pen and whose care during the winter needs to 
be carefully considered. This is a wide field for the exercises of the 
adolescent boys, who are also given special instruction in the care and use of 
the horse. 

This is because the tamed horse is owned and harnessed to a light two- 
wheeled chassis, from which the chariot of later times emerges. At first, this 
horse was not really an economic animal; it pulled the luxury vehicle of the 
upper classes in competition, hunting and war. However, it also served 
superhuman powers, and its sacrifice was widespread and highly valued 


among the various peoples, as was the case in the inner-Asian pastoral 
culture. 

The nomadic component in the culture of primitive peoples often gives 
the leaders the opportunity to use their skills to decisively influence the 
course of events. The frequent relocation of their homes gives rise to 
disputes with their neighbors; rivalry takes precedence over objective 
necessity, and in a world that has to defend the basis of its social 
standing against bears and wolves on a daily basis, that has to hunt 
the Ur and protect the young cattle from the eagle, people are quick 
to take up arms. Then the vicissitudes of nature, an unusually harsh 
winter, a fire in the steppes or epidemics, pose special challenges for 
the living circles. This, however, means that the conditions for the 
work of leaders are almost always present and that the inheritance of 
chieftainship and the formation of a circle of leading families can 
occur. 

The cult of the sun and the sky god is characteristic of a people 
originating from the open steppe. Just as the stars primarily show 
them the way in the monotonous steppe, they also seek superhuman 
power in the sky. The depiction of the sun as a disc pulled by a horse 
is found both in the West and among the Indians, thus illustrating a 
primeval Indo-European concept. Even more important, however, is 
the figure of the sky god or world king. Conceived in human form, 
this other Indo-Germanic deity raises his large hands reaching up to 
the sky; he appears in the Vedas as well as on the Nordic rock images 
of the Bronze Age, where he carries a spear or an axe as a sign of the 
power that belongs to the king of the gods. There is an inner 
connection between this cult and that of the sun; just as the sky god 
sits enthroned high above the earth and guides the destinies of 
mankind from there, his uplifted hand also shows the sun the way. 
With this ruler of the world, the Indo-Germanic peoples not only 
brought a human-shaped god to Central Europe, but also a god of 
very special significance. In the beliefs of the later Germanic 
peoples, he is joined by numerous other and quite different deities; 
these are the forces of nature worshipped by the Neolithic peasants, 


who assert themselves against the sky god and take away some of his 
dominant position. In many cases, however, the ancient significance of this 


deity still asserts itself, which, as a gift from the steppe countries of the East, 
already reveals the development towards monotheism that is slowly taking 
shape there. 


Literature: O. Schrader. Die Indogermanen; neubearb, von H. Krahe 
(1935); O. Schrader, Reallexikon d. indogerm. Altertumskunde, 2nd ed. 
bearb. v. A. Nehring (2 vols. 1917/29); W. Képpers, Die Indogermanenfrage 
im Lichte der hist. Vélkerkunde, Anthropos 30 (1935); Ders., Der nordische 
Mensch u. die Indogermanenfrage, ib. 33 (1938); Die Indogermanen- und 
Germanenfrage. Neue Wege zu ihrer Lésung, ed. by W. Képpers, Wiener 
Beitr. z. Kulturgesch. u. Linguistik 4 (1936); W. Képpers, Urtiirkentum und 
Urindogermanentum im Lichte der vélkerkundl. Universalgesch, in: 
Belleten 20 (Istanbul 1941); Ders., La question raciale et indo-europ6enne 
dans la lumifre de I'hist. universelle, in: Nota et Vetera, Revue Catholique 
pour la Suisse Romande 19 (1944); A. Scherer, Das Problem der 
indogerman. Urheimat vom Standpunkt der Sprachwissenschaft, AKG 33 
(1950) [pp. 288 ff.] 


The single-axe graves of the battle-axe people 


Burial sites in which only one body was buried at a time can be found 
almost everywhere in space and time; in comparison with their occurrence, 
the clan grave, such as in the Nordic Megalithic, is the exception. 
Nevertheless, the term individual grave, and the circle of people behind it, is 
only applied to a very specific find province. This was unexpectedly 
encountered on the Jutland Peninsula, i.e. in the soft ground of megalithic 
graves, and so its name originates from the striking difference in burial 
methods there; in an area in which the Neolithic had previously only been 
known in the form of megalithic graves, this new world emerged ever more 
clearly from the ground. 

However, it essentially only repeats what has already been outlined in 
some other areas and what has been hinted at in a very related form in other 
submissions. Its central and southern German relative is the Corded 
Ware circle, which is particularly well represented in the Saale river 
basin and was the subject of independent study here at an early stage. 
While the Beaker cultures of western Germany still eluded 
observation for a long time in comparison with it, something similar 


had already become apparent on the other side of the canal and in 
southern Russia. Everywhere it is a matter of partial phenomena of a 
large circle, namely that of the individual burial people, which 
extends from the Black Sea to the Irish Sea, covers almost the whole 
of Central Europe and reaches far into Scandinavia. 

It is less definite than here in southern Europe. However, the 
leading layer that can be found in Mycenae and Tiryns largely 
corresponds to the picture that linguistics draws of the life of the 
Indo-European great people. But here in the southern part of the 
Balkan Peninsula there is still a lack of further clear evidence of an 
incursion from the steppe. Furthermore, it is unacceptable to claim 
that a number of phenomena encountered on Italic soil can already 
be attributed to the single burial circle. Whether and to what extent 
the civilization of the Bell Beaker culture, whose home is sought on 
the Pyrenean peninsula, is connected with it also remains open, and 
the same applies to the central Russian group named after the site of 
Fatjanovo. 

It therefore seems right not to define the concept of the individual 
cemetery circle too sharply in spatial terms. On the contrary, this 
fading of certain peculiarities at the edges of such a large area of 
distribution corresponds to the idea that a dynamic is expressed here 
which has to deal with local forces in the individual areas and 
primarily takes on foreign characteristics precisely where its energy 
has already diminished. The unity and uniqueness of this 
archaeological world is not affected by it. It belongs everywhere to 
the latest Neolithic, including the peripheral phenomena and the Bell 
Beaker culture; only the manor houses in Greece are already Bronze 
Age. Despite all the differences in the landscape, its appearance is 
extraordinarily uniform. One has the impression that only in those areas in 
which this material can be divided into several successive layers did this 
period of individual graves extend over several centuries; in many places it 
may have been relatively short. The uniformity of the essential features then 
leads to the conclusion that the associations were in contact over wide areas. 
With regard to Great Britain and Ireland, for example, it is emphasized that 
the "Beaker invasion" brought about a cultural uniformity there that had 
never existed there before" and was not achieved again until Roman times. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that the finds in this example of 


individual burial culture, too, for the time being essentially only show what 


has become, that in particular the slow spread of a civilization native to the 
steppe to the areas settled by peasant peoples is not demonstrable. However, 
the sudden appearance of this new world makes it stand out all the more 
impressively from what preceded it; the extraordinary diversity of the late 
Neolithic is replaced by a striking uniformity in the same large area. This is 
not to say that the individual burial circle lacks inner life. The analysis of the 
grave inventories reveals not only those changes from which a temporal 
succession of the material can be inferred; they are joined by differences in 
the spatial juxtaposition. There are numerous indications of congestion here 
and sparsely populated spaces there, of rapid movements as well as a certain 
stagnation, of mergers, separations and other forms of settlement. 

It remains to be seen whether these various processes will one day take 
shape to such an extent that they will lead to the facts established by 
linguistics and ancient ethnography. On the other hand, two circumstances 
strongly suggest that the single burial ice as a whole is connected with the 
splitting up of the Kentish peoples. This new civilization is associated with a 
whole series of cultural elements which correspond to the nature of a steppe 
people. In addition, by means of the Bronze and Iron Age finds on 
Central European soil, three find provinces can be derived from it 
and associated with Germanic peoples, Celts and Northern Illyrians. 
Together with the entirety of the Indo-European sub-peoples, these 
three also result from the division of the original people. However, if 
the bearers of the individual languages are derived from a common 
root, then each of them must have its own history. In fact, this idea 
corresponds to the uniqueness of the development in each of the 
three provinces mentioned, and it is obvious to observe their 
culmination in the processes handed down by the oldest written 
sources. These consist of the Celts abandoning large parts of their 
Central European settlement area and shifting their territory to the 
west and south, and the Germanic tribes gaining ground in Central 
Europe, starting from a Nordic nucleus. Furthermore, a layer of 
topographical names in eastern Germany indicates that there must 
once have been a population of Illyrian origin here; since the ancient 
writers do not know of it, and since the successors of the eastern 
Germanic peoples they themselves named are first the Slavs and then 


the Germans, these names can only be assigned to the pre-Germanic 
period. These individual histories of the peoples are reflected in the 
major changes in the archaeological picture; however, if one traces 
these find provinces, which according to these clues belong to the 
Germanic, Celtic and North Lyrian peoples, backwards, then each of 
them emerges in a unique process of individual burial culture. 

It does not argue against the attribution of the circle of individual 
graves to the European Indo-Europeans if its spatial distribution does 
not correspond to the map of peoples of a later period based on 
written sources. It is found in areas for which there is no evidence of 
Indo-European settlement, and conversely its evidence is sometimes 
lacking precisely where Indo-Europeans are thought to have been 
present at a very early date. Some of these cases can be explained by 
the existence of gaps in the finds, others by the fact that the Indo- 
European civilization, borne by a living force, went beyond the boundaries 
of the ethnic group. There is also the possibility that not all Kentish Indo- 
Europeans experienced the civilization of individual graves, such as early 
secessions or those who lost their cohesion with the larger whole relatively 
quickly. Furthermore, it seems conceivable that the Indo-Europeans did not 
prevail everywhere in the long run, but were absorbed into the previous 
population; after all, there is a gap of around one and a half millennia 
between the time of the individual graves and that of the ancient map of 
peoples. In addition to and between the Indo-European immigrants, several 
groups of people were able to maintain their independence; they are 
encountered in antiquity as Rhaetians and Etruscans, Ligurians and Iberians, 
and in the present as Basques and Finns. 

The single grave circle, like the majority of all find provinces, consists of 
the multiple repetition of a specific grave inventory; in comparison with 
these hundreds of burials, the number of settlement remains is very modest. 
In addition, however, there is a small group of finds with a very special 
significance concerning social conditions and spiritual life. On the other 
hand, every repetition of already known phenomena that a new grave find is 
able to offer is far more than just confirmation. It is a contribution to the 
statistics of the whole district as well as its individual elements, a new link in 
the find map which makes it possible to break down the entire area in 
temporal and spatial terms, to recognize the currents of the material goods 
and perhaps also their bearers, and further points the way to settlement- 
geographical observation. 


The dead are buried, usually in a squatting position, in a shaft that has 
been sunk into the natural soil; however, it is not uncommon to find burials 
at ground level or in the soil of the mound that is placed above the grave. In 
addition to these mounds, which are found individually or in groups and are 
usually very flat, there are also shaft graves without a mound of earth above 
them (flat graves); they also occur both individually and in groups. It is 
noticeable that in some places, e.g. in Mainfranken, groups of mounds 
and flat grave fields are found side by side, without any difference in 
the furnishings of the dead being discernible. This juxtaposition, 
which exists here and elsewhere throughout the centuries, in which 
the custom of the mound remains alive, still requires explanation. 
Sitting stools have been found in rare instances, as have cases of 
cremation; the custom of sprinkling the corpse with bétel is more 
common. 

The inventory of men's graves very often includes a stone axe, 
which in the majority of cases reveals both a great deal of work and a 
sense of beautiful lines. It is also quite common to find shaped 
elements on this implement which can be easily produced in cast 
metal or which result automatically from the use of soft copper, 1.e. 
are forced onto the stone. All of them, such as the widened ends of 
the blades, the shaft sleeves and the longitudinal ribs, point to metal 
models, which are also present in the form of a pommel hammer and 
some other copper ceremonial axes. Where a raw material of a 
particularly beautiful color or a pebble is used, which is enlivened by 
banding or mottling, the form can be much simpler. It is very 
characteristic that the earliest Bronze Age attempted to produce this 
tool, which was not intended for everyday use, in the now more 
accessible metal. A limited area, the North German-South 
Scandinavian region, produced the type of heavy, massive axe. But it 
is no less significant that this form did not catch on. It was probably 
too heavy to be handled comfortably, but it also demanded too much 
of a material whose versatility of use was just being learned. 

The significance of the club alongside the battle axe is still open to 
debate. On the other hand, arrowheads, spearheads and other flint 
implements are very common. In the north, where this material is 
found, people are particularly skilled in working it and use it to make 


large daggers of very beautiful shapes. The second natural product of this 
region, amber, is much more common in graves there than elsewhere; it is 
worked into individual pieces of jewelry and necklaces. Animal teeth, 
pierced at the root, are often worn around the neck on strings. In contrast to 
this jewelry, which is widespread in the inland areas, small copper pendants 
are only rarely found; the discovery of a narrow bracelet and several small 
gold spirals in a shallow burial ground near the lower Oder is a very isolated 
occurrence Among the vessels, the beaker is the most widespread form; the 
no less characteristic amphora is found in an area that can be clearly defined 
and obviously shows some migratory movements. In Saxony/Thuringia and 
southern Germany, amphora and beaker often appear side by side in burials 
which are identified as male graves by the battle axe; here the warrior is also 
equipped with his drinking vessel. Like these two types of vessel, many 
others in the single grave circle often bear the corded decoration. This is 
achieved by pressing a cord into the still-wet clay; in addition to the 
geometric patterns achieved by means of a taut thread, cord ornamentation in 
curved and wavy lines is a small specialty. In the area of this so-called. In the 
area of this so-called Corded Ware, however, there are other forms of 
decoration and the cord ornamentation itself is by no means limited to the 
circle of individual graves. 


Literature: A description of the entire field of battle-axe culture and its 
historical problems is still lacking. The Central European material has also 
not been dealt with in context, but studies are available for some sub-areas: 
A. G6tze, Die GefaBformen und Ornamente der _neolithischen 
schnurverzierten Keramik im FluBgebiet der Saale (1891); R. StampfuB, Die 
Jungneolithischen Kulturen in Westdeutsch! (Rhein. Siedlungsgesch., Verdff. 
d. Inst. f. gesch. Landesk. d. Univ. Bonn 2, Text- u. Tafelband 1929); F. C. 
Bursch, Die Becherkultur in den Niederlanden (Oudheidkundige 
Mededeelingen 14, Leiden 1933); P. V. Glob, Studier over den jyske 
Enkeltgravskultur (Aarboger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie 1944); 
H. Gatermann, Die Becherkultur in der Rheinprovinz (1943); R. Schroeder, 
Die Nordgruppe der Oderschnurkeramik (Vorgesch. Forsch. 14, 1952). 


The culture of the battle-axe people 
The picture of this civilization is given an extraordinary boost by a 


number of special observations. First of all, these are unique finds 
that do not originate from graves and which owe their preservation to 


chance; they are joined by the statements of the Nordic rock 
paintings, and furthermore those individual graves which, according 
to their design, point to a personality of particular importance. Some 
of this material already belongs to the Early Bronze Age, while 
others originate from the contact zone of the individual burial circle 
with its Neolithic predecessors. However, its use in the context given 
here is possible insofar as the civilization of the individual graves 
clearly continues into the Metal Age; also, the boundary between the 
Beaker people and the Neolithic farmers cannot be drawn solely on 
the basis of archaeological form studies. All in all, this is only a 
small group of finds and, moreover, of a very different kind; but it is 
significant that it reveals a number of features of the social and 
intellectual life which comparative linguistics has identified as a 
special feature of the Indo-European primitive people. This gives 
further support to the idea that the division of European Indo- 
Europeans is reflected in the individual burial people. 

The increase in funerary custom is very rare, and it does not 
consist of special grave goods; one has the impression that the 
essence of the personality is seen in his actions, especially since the 
material goods still have a very simple character and thus the 
equipment of the /eading class is, on the whole, quite uniform. The 
grave of Kivik in Skane is related to the Nordic rock carvings in 
terms of its rich pictorial decoration; the cist of Gdéhlitzsch near 
Merseburg, however, stands quite isolated in the middle of an area in which 
the Corded Ware people liked to cover the shafts intended for their stool 
corpses with stone slabs. Here, the chamber intended for the corpse has been 
enlivened with carvings that apparently imitate curtains or carpets; more 
important, however, are the images of a shafted battle axe, bow, bow 
tightener and quiver that appear between them. They show the life element 
of the great man buried here, as do the battle axe and the drinking vessel that 
lay next to his bones as grave goods. In the round tomb at Mykenai, another 
unique phenomenon, the princely court is clothed in the garb of a rich 
civilization already influenced by neighbouring urban life. In comparison, 
the north in the post-Neolithic period initially offers only a few external 
signs of rulership. One such sign can be seen, for example, in the wooden 
folding chair found as a burial gift. While the crowd reclined casually on the 
ground, and in the case of some peoples took up a squatting position, the 
chair was reserved for the leader. In its collapsible form, it is probably a 
child of the steppe, whose unsteady inhabitants are concerned with the ease 


of transportation of their furnishings. One wonders whether the 
aforementioned seated stools had chairs of this kind underneath them, but 
these have passed away. Another unusual piece of equipment is a copper 
battle axe, the handle of which is made entirely of metal, and the outstanding 
man's gold arm ring. 

The rock formations under consideration here belong to a very large 
group of sources, which are linked to the Scandinavian ground mountain and 
round hump landscape. South of this they are found, but only very rarely, on 
erratic blocks. They were probably no less numerous here, but have not been 
preserved because they could only be engraved in clay or sand. These 
images, which essentially belong to the Bronze Age and are associated with 
the cult, depict horse fights and chariots. Two horses are also depicted 
jumping against each other on a slab from the Kivik tomb. In medieval 
Iceland, the battle between two stallions was still a popular event at 
popular gatherings. Perhaps this custom is connected with the funeral 
games, in which the horse played a special role. More frequently, and 
once again among the Kivik paintings, there is a depiction of a two- 
wheeled vehicle pulled by two horses; in the Kivik example, the 
steersman is even shown directing his team with the reins. In another 
B' Ide, a whole number of such vehicles have been placed next to 
each other in such a way that this line-up can be seen as the start of a 
race. 

In contrast to this material, the finds of a unique kind concern 
certain features of spiritual life. The metal votive offering laid down 
in the bog at Trundholm (Zealand) is a miniaturized image of a ritual 
act. A large round disc, identified as the sun by its gold coating, is 
drawn by a horse; once again the horse is used in a special way, in 
connection with the worship of the sun. Another component of the 
cult is illustrated by the ram from Jordansmithl in Silesia, a 32.5 cm 
high clay sculpture, and yet another by the small clay representation 
of a human figure with upraised hands known from Moravia. What 
these two objects have in common is that they were used in a sacred 
place, outdoors or under a roof, in a cult; special circumstances must 
have been effective in order for them to reach the protective earth. 
However, this was the case to an exceptional degree with the find 
from the Ullstorpbach in Scania, the only partially preserved skull of 
a young horse, into whose frontal suture a flint dagger was driven 


with a sure blow. How often has a horse been sacrificed in this circle 
of people over the course of many centuries; but what a chain of 
fortunate circumstances was necessary to bring a testimony of this 
act to the present day, starting with the fact that the dagger dating it 
remained stuck in the skull bone, through the accidental bedding of 
this piece of "temple debris" in moist soil favorable to the 
preservation of the bone, to its discovery by an alert mind. 

These statements, which are different from a factual point of view, 
but closely related in terms of content, now fill those resulting from 
the individual graves with special life. Now one can imagine how the 
Corded Ware people overcame the particular obstacles they 
encountered in the Saale river basin over time; now it becomes 
understandable that on their way across the Jutland peninsula they 
made use of the Nordic-megalithic circle, which itself has had a 
surplus of strength for so long. It is also easy to explain why 
settlement now spread to the sandy areas and limestone landscapes, 
why burial mounds can be found in the heathlands of Lusatia and the 
Lower Rhine, as well as on the Rauhe Alb and in the Franconian 
Jura. The herds, which now animate the landscape in a completely 
different way than before, require a lot of space, and the same applies 
to those occupations of the leading classes in which horses and dogs 
are used. There are areas which, due to their particularly high 
number of grave finds, can be regarded as focal points of life at that 
time; these include the heathlands on the Jutland peninsula and the 
wider surroundings of Halle (Saale). The area of Salisbury 
(Wiltshire) is also occupied by many burial mounds of the Beaker 
people; however, these still have the megalithic structure Stonehenge 
in their midst, which is interpreted as a sanctuary. The idea that 
spiritual life brought many people together here at that time is 
reinforced by the proximity of two elongated ramparts, which are 
explained as racecourses because of their layout. The larger of them 
is no less than 2700 m long and is so well adapted to the slightly 
undulating terrain that it can be overlooked in its entirety. They could 
just as easily have been prepared for the organization of a sun magic 
as for the holding of games that were part of the funeral ceremonies 
or originated from them. In any case, they suggest both a large circle 
of participants and that the horse may have had a specific task in a 
room of this shape. 


In comparison with the rich finds from the tombs of the 
Mycenaean dynasty, the language of these Norse facts is very sparse, 
including that of the special or only once encountered objects. 
Several features of social and intellectual life are only hinted at, and 
without their correspondence to the picture developed by 
comparative linguistics, they could only be utilized to a very limited 
extent. Apart from the fact that the Mycenaean world lacks any 
significant references to religious ideas, its message corresponds to 
that of the North. There too, as the tombs show, the lord rides in a 
chariot; the decoration of the megaron speaks of horse and dog, of 
hunting and battle, while elsewhere the men are depicted hunting 
lions. Only the expressiveness of the material is different, not the 
message itself. Here, as there, we see a class of men accustomed to 
risking their lives, and so the bearers of the single tomb circle are 
often referred to as battle-axe men because of their weapons, and 
their nature is described as a battle-axe mentality. 


Literature: The facts united here were first incorporated into the historical 
context in E. Wahle Deutsche Vorzeit (1932), i.e. in one account; cf. the 
references given there (2nd ed. 1952) as well as the relevant keywords in 
Ebert. A special investigation of the archaeolog. Niederschlag on the 
problems of Indo-German. On the monuments of religion: W. K6ppers, Die 
Religion der Indogermanen in ihren kulturhist. Ders. Pferdeopfer und 
Pferdekult der Indogermanen, Wiener Beitr. z. Kulturgesch. u. Linguistik 4 
(1936); cf. the relevant keywords in Schrader-Nehring [see p. 354]. 


The legacy from the time of the Indo-European indigenous people 


The branches of the Indo-Europeans who settled in the areas of 
Neolithic farmers integrated the population they found into their 
economy and thus into their community. In this way, the 
subpopulations emerge from the forces at work in the individual areas. 
The Indo-Germanic master class exchanges the endless steppe for relatively 
small settlement areas surrounded by forest; but with this, as with the 
transition to sedentarization, they shed a number of peculiarities of their 
previous life and way of thinking, 

There is, of course, another reason for the disappearance of the battle axe, 
as the bronze dagger very soon developed into the sword, which then 
became the weapon of the free man. The folding chair is also no longer 


found after the Early Bronze Age; however, as it is essentially only found in 
the form of certain bronze fittings, i.e. an ornament linked to a very narrow 
period, there may be a gap in the material. At the Germanic assembly of the 
people, one sits down in armor and weapons as soon as the crowd deems it 
appropriate; on the other hand, it is noticeable that, according to the literary 
evidence, the nobles also receive standing. The sources are somewhat more 
specific with regard to the sun service found in the sculpture from 
Trundholm and other Bronze Age finds. Tacitus (Germ. c. 10) only mentions 
in passing the sacred chariot in front of which the dazzling white horses are 
harnessed, which have not been desecrated by any service; but it is clear 
from his words that a procession is organized with it, and so it seems 
conceivable that this ancient conception was still alive in his time. The 
Germanic tribes, who are close to antiquity, possess in Tiu (Ziu) the chief 
and sky god from the state of the Indo-Germanic primitive people; but they 
have no figure which would embody the star of the day in the manner of a 
high god. If the old state of affairs has obviously been retained here, much 
has changed in other areas of religious thought. In particular, the cult 
embodied in the Nerthus succeeded in gaining a firm place among the new 
masters. Tacitus (Germ. c. 40) describes this very important component of 
Neolithic nature religion very precisely, although it is attested to him for a 
part of Germania which is very far removed from Roman observation; this 
fact deserves special attention. The procession of the goddess, which is most 
likely to be localized on Zealand, represents a part of the old rural 
fertility service. No less important than the fact that all disputes are 
put to rest during this procession across the borders of several 
communities is the fact that the chariot of the goddess is pulled by 
cows. Here the horse, although it is allowed to pull the sun disk and 
is an important element of Indo-European thought, has found a limit. 
The ox, however, not only continues to assert itself in front of the 
vehicle of great figures of spiritual life, but even becomes the 
draught animal of the worldly ruler. Even in the older European 
Middle Ages, the transportation of the bones of so many saints was 
carried out on a wagon drawn by cattle. Saxo Grammaticus reports 
on the journey of the corpse of the legendary Danish king Frotho. 
But if it is also reported of the king of the Franks that he had cattle in 


front of his chariot (Einhard, Vita Karoli c. 1), this indicates an 
imaginary world which is quite different from that which knows only 
noble steeds in front of the vehicle of the highest representative of 
worldly power; here something of that divine power must have 
passed over to the king which the goddess of fertility once exercised 
alone. Just as in this case the indigenous Neolithic element asserts 
itself, so in another the immigrant element is not permanent. There is 
no evidence for the retention of the Indo-European chariot in Central 
Europe; apparently this vehicle soon fell into disuse after the 
transition to sedentarization. It is also significant that there is no 
evidence of it beyond the Mycenaean-Homeric period on Greek soil, 
which is much more intensively illuminated by the sources. The light 
two-wheeled vehicle, which is occasionally encountered north of the 
Alps in the princely tombs of the Iron Age Celts and is probably 
identical with the "essedum" mentioned by the ancient writers, is 
more likely to have been a kind of chariot; Caesar (BGIV, 32 and 
33), who encounters this vehicle in Britain, describes exactly how 
the warrior jumps off it and fights on foot, while the horse driver 
leaves the turmoil and stands ready to take up his master again later. 
In the 

Orient and Egypt, the chariot is found in connection with the invasion of 
Indo-European peoples from the north; in numerous relief depictions, the 
kings fight their enemies from its platform or shoot the lions at full speed. 
The same certainty in the use of this vehicle can also be documented for the 
Mycenaean world, but it later disappears. 

On the other hand, a number of elements of original Indo-European life 
are clearly preserved. They illustrate its nomadic component and, by their 
very nature, are found much less in archaeological sources than in written 
sources, especially in Tacitus. The reason for the lack of corresponding 
information about the Illyrians is that knowledge of this people is generally 
quite limited. By the time the Celts came into the field of vision of ancient 
historiography, however, they had already been exposed to stronger southern 
influences for several centuries and were thus in possession of a civilization 
which no longer so clearly reveals the older way of life of the ruling class. In 


the Germanic tribes, on the other hand, who live further north, the essence of 
the original people is much more alive and thus still tangible in the literary 
tradition of Roman times. 

The Teuton takes pleasure in the abundance of cattle; they are, as Tacitus 

(Germ. 5) says, "his only, highly gratifying wealth*'. His social position is 
largely based on them; it is significant that in Sanskrit the word "lord" 
originally means "cattle lord". Caesar states (BG VI, 22 and 29) that the 
Germanic tribes took no particular trouble with agriculture, and Tacitus (c. 
15) confirms him with the statement, certainly not to be taken literally, that 
the care of the house, farm and fields was reserved for the old men, in 
general the weakest of the clan. The herd is still the most important part of 
the property, and people fall back on it on many occasions. Punishments are 
paid with cattle; the husband receives his wife in exchange for a yoke of 
cattle and a bridled horse; choice steeds are offered as gifts to the princes. 
In the circle of elders and priests who planned their own script and 
created the so-called older runic alphabet, the phonetic value F was 
placed first among the 24 different characters; the corresponding 
rune was called "fehu" in Old Germanic, meaning both cattle and 
property in general and later, in particular, money. No less significant 
is the method of Ulfilas, who occasionally renders the Greek word 
for money with the Gothic term for cattle in his translation of the 
Bible into Gothic. 

Tacitus' note (c. 10) that the horse is harnessed to the sacred 
chariot is confirmed, apart from the find at Trundholm, in a Swedish 
rock drawing in which a cult ship is drawn by two horses. These 
animals are kept in the sacred grove; from later times there is a report 
of such horses grazing near a shrine near Drontheim. They also have 
the special characteristic of predicting what is to come with their 
neighing and snorting. Whether the custom of using horse skulls as 
gable decorations originally had a magical meaning remains an open 
question. It is striking that this decoration of the old Lower Saxon 
house appears in an abbreviated form in wood in the rubble of 
Mattium, which was destroyed in 15 AD; should it therefore already 
have had a longer history at this time? The investigation of this main 
site of the Chatti, to which Germanicus advanced at that time, also 
revealed a number of horseshoes. This observation confirms the 
indications that the horse had gained importance outside the ritual 


sphere. The fact that it also became a riding animal in Central Europe 
in the course of the Metal Age can be seen from some archaeological 
evidence and written sources. Strabo reports that the Romans got the 
best part of their cavalry from the Gauls, who fought better on 
horseback than on foot, and Tacitus praises the Tencterians. 
However, the horses that follow the warriors of the Merovingian and 
Viking world into the grave often have very beautiful metal bridles 
as evidence of their harnessing, but lack horseshoes. 

This was primarily required by the draught horse, whose hat was particularly 


stressed, and so the horseshoe may have found its way in through it. 
According to this, the use of the horse in front of the cart and plough was 
common in Mattium; otherwise, however, this process of profanation of the 
sacred draught animal and the special favorite of the ruling class is still 
unknown to us. The associated displacement of the ox from its old position, 
however, is a peculiarity of the Germanic cultural area; in large parts of 
Germany and Scandinavia, in northern and eastern France and in England, 
the horse was harnessed to the plow and wagon in historical times. 

It strikes Tacitus (c. 15) that the more valiant and warlike a Teuton is, the 
less he works; the same people would love idleness, indulge in idleness, 
sleep and food, and yet hate rest. But there is only an apparent contradiction 
here. For only the work in the fields, the care for the daily sustenance, is held 
in low esteem, for, as the same reporter says elsewhere (c. 25), the lord 
receives a certain amount of grain, cattle or stuff from the independently 
cultivating unfree. The thinking of this leading class moves in a different 
direction. They educate their youth in the use of arms, in riding and in the 
care of horses. The bestowal of shield and spear is a solemn act performed in 
public, and the sword dance mentioned by Tacitus (c. 24) is perhaps one of 
the tests to which the candidates must submit. Even more important is the 
association of youthful men-at-arms under a suzerain; for such a community, 
if it possesses a special power and a corresponding prestige, is able to 
compete with that of the popular assembly. Tacitus (c. 13) describes the 
followers in great detail; their fame also spread among the neighboring 
tribes, and so they were courted. If, as he says, their presence alone was 
enough to put down an impending war, this was not the aim of the retinue. 
He 
knows it, and Tacitus confirms it, that a large retinue can only be 
held together by force and warfare, that the followers count on the 


generosity of their leader, and that he must procure the means for 
giving through war and robbery. The boat of Nydam (Sunde- witt) 
from the 4th century AD, which owes its preservation to the bog 
above it, is a unique monument to the system of followers. It 
measures 23 meters in length and is equipped for 28 oarsmen, but 
could carry about 45 men. In a time that did not yet know the traffic 
with bulk goods, the prerequisites for a merchant ship of such size 
were missing; also such a strong crew remains incomprehensible. 
Both the latter and the vessel itself were intended to cause a stir on 
foreign shores and, if necessary, to fight. In fact, the boat was 
sacrificed to the deity, together with a second boat that has not 
survived and many weapons. Its construction was a great 
achievement, not only because of a number of unsolved shipbuilding 
problems, but also because of the resources that had to be invested, 
from the heavy oak planks and other selected materials to the 
remuneration of the shipyard that had taken on the job. So it is a 
testimony to a very special power. At the same time, it revives the 
idea of plundering expeditions by sea and along the coasts. Tacitus 
(Ann. XI, 18) reports how the Chaucs ravaged the coast of the Gauls, 
whose wealth was known to them, on light vessels in 47 AD. As a 
branch of the Indo-Europeans, the Germanic tribes had no nautical 
knowledge; after all, the original people had no relationship with the 
sea. However, they found themselves in possession of the pre- 
population that had long lived on the North Sea and in the lands of 
the western Baltic Sea basin. In contrast to the inland, the sea gave 
the Germanic tribes a special opportunity to preserve the unsettled 
way of life of their nomadic ancestors. They soon made extensive 
use of this opportunity to transfer it to another area. 

It is not acceptable to describe the bearers of such a morality simply as 
farmers’ . Certainly, they live primarily from the products of agriculture, but 
they do not run it themselves. The comparison with the landlord of historical 
times 


> The essay by R. Much, Waren die Germanen Wanderhirten ? Z. f. dt. 
Altert. 36 (1892), opposes the idea of a primitive form of food provisioning; 
the so-called. The so-called three-stage theory of economic development 
(hunter-herder-farmer) had not yet been refuted, and the Germanic tribes 
were not yet supposed to have reached the final level. Older research had 


gleaned knowledge of agriculture from the written sources and the 
Gottingen dissertation by Christian Hostmann (Uber altgerman. 
Landwirtschaft, 1855) confirmed it once again on a broader basis. In the 
following period, however, the image of the nomadism of the Germanic 
tribes emerged, on the one hand as a false generalization of Caesar's 
statements about the Swabians he encountered and who were on the move, 
and on the other under the influence of a general underestimation of 
Germanic culture in general. A century earlier, no less a personage than 
Justus Muser had already pointed out that Caesar had only encountered a 
few tribes and that these were in an exceptional state. Moreover, since the 
discovery of the pile dwellings (1854), the steadily increasing number of 
settlement remains pointed more and more emphatically to the importance 
of a peasant economy in protohistoric Central Europe. If the idea of 
Germanic nomadism nevertheless emerged, it was of course also because a 
component of civilization in this direction cannot be denied. Meitzen 
distinguished between rich pastoral nobility and poor farmers, and v d. 
Goltz stated that there was no agriculture in the true sense of the word. On 
this: J. Hoops, Waldbaéume und Kulturpflanzen im german. Altertum 
(1905), 483 ff.; O. Schliiter in Hoops, Reallex. I, 402 ff. on German 
settlements, outdated in detail, but containing a wide range of material. The 
writing of W. Schulz, Die Germanen ein Bauernvolk (1934), grew out of 
political romanticism and is correspondingly negative in its assessment of 
nomadism. In their view, "the V anderhirten graze lands without attachment 
to the soil, tend to subjugate the peasants and the townspeople of large areas 
and extract tribute from them without working themselves". These 
formulations are neither appropriate to the geographical conditions of the 
steppe nor to the inherent laws of life in the steppe, but only apply to 
certain types of behavior. The description of this state as a peasant 
aristocracy also has its weaknesses. Patriarchal and feudal traits are 
unmistakable; however, no terms should be applied to this prehistoric 
world that arise from the special conditions of later times. The 
unification of the two very different components, a Neolithic peasant 
of Central European character with the branches of semi-nomadic 
Indo-Germanic peoples that arrived in its territory, is a completely 
unique process. The same is true insofar as the result of this 
overlapping remains preserved for a particularly long time in the 
form of the Germanic tribes. And so Tacitus calls them "a peculiar 
nation, equal only to themselves" . 


just. O. Spengler's assessment of the steppe peoples is quite different; he 
attributes the great upheavals to the movements they carried out and devotes 
a separate study to their special weapon, the chariot; cf: Zwei 
universalhistorische Entwiirfe, W. a. G. 2 (1936); Der Streitwagen und seine 
Bedeutung fiir den Gang der Weltgeschichte, ib. 3 (1937). With this vehicle 
"the tempo as a weapon enters the history of war and also the idea that the 
professional warrior who is trained in the use of arms is a class, and indeed 
the noblest among the people". This "nobility of arms" thus differs 
significantly from the Egyptian official nobility and the Babylonian priestly 
nobility. 

3 On the news of the ancient writers: Die Germania des Tacitus, 
explained by R. Much (German. Bibi., 1. Abt. V, 3,1937), very detailed with 
numerous references. Representations of the social conditions: W. Schulz, 
Die german. Familie in d. Vorzeit (Vorzeit 3, 1925); Ders., Staat und 
Gesellschaft in german. Vorzeit (ib. 4, 1926); in both works an appealing 
combination of archaeological facts with the written sources. Only on the 
basis of the latter does R. v. Kienle, Uber Sippe und Bund im germanischen 
Altertum, W. a. G. 4 (1938). The keywords family, clan and tribe in 
Schrader-Nehring provide information on the patriarchy of the Indo- 
Germanic peoples. Here (II, 453) attention is drawn to the fact that this "has 
been preserved in almost complete originality in the rocky country of 
Herzegovina, into which parts of the southern Slavs had fled from the 
attacks threatening them all around". Very instructive, because the subject is 
beyond special archaeological treatment: 


G. Gesemann, Heroische Lebensform, zur Literatur und Wesenskunde der 
balkanischen Patriarchalitat (1943). F. Tischler, Saeculum 1 (1950), sketches 
a concise, vivid picture of the Celts on the basis of Casar's commentary: "A 
feudal aristocratic class with petty kings at its head, in alliance with a 
priestly caste, ruled over the great mass of the people, some of whom were 
in bondage." Despite some similarities with the situation among the 
Germanic tribes, the picture here is significantly different. The facts about 
the Gauls are not presented for their own sake, not in the context of an 
ethnographic account; rather, they are intended to explain and enliven the 
events in whose context they occur. As a result, they represent only a 
selection, and their one-sidedness lies in a completely different direction 
than that of Tacitus' Germania, which, seen from the perspective of today's 
questions, shows no less large gaps. Secondly, antiquity had already been 
influencing the peoples living in the area north of the Alps, from the Isle de 
France to the March, for several centuries. Its influences can be clearly 
observed in the legacy of the ruling class, which was originally the bearer of 
the Indo-European heritage. It is on this basis that the effeminacy of the 
Gauls and, in particular, the decline in their fighting prowess, which the 


writers allude to, may have taken place. 


Julius Pokorny, Die indogermanische Spracheinheit, in: Alexander Randa, Handbuch der Weltgeschichte 
Bd. I, Olten und Freiburg i. Br., Otto Walter Verlag 1954, columns 397-404. 


THE INDO-GERMANIC LANGUAGE UNIT 
From JULIUS POKORNY 
Commonalities of inner language form 


All European peoples, with the exception of the isolated Basques 
and the Magyars, Estonians and Finns, who belong to the Finno- 
Ugric family of languages and peoples, speak Indo-European 
languages. These include the Kentish languages so named after the 
word for hundred (lat. centum), namely the Celtic, Italic and 
Germanic languages, Greek and long-extinct languages such as 
Venetic, Illyrian, Hittite and Luwian in Asia Minor and Tocharian in 
Turkestan. The other Idg. language group, which has transformed 
the old palatal gutturals into sibilants, namely Baltic, Slavic, 
Albanian, Thracian, Phrygian, Armenian, Indian and Iranian, is 
named after the Old Iranian word for hundred: Satem languages. 
Indo-European is therefore a purely linguistic term. We call its 
bearers Indo-European, which in itself leaves the question of their 
culture and race open, as the language can be easily transferred. The 
numerous common elements (isoglosses) linking these languages, 
their grammatical structure, the numerals, kinship names, etc. entitle 
us to speak at least of a strong common component, whether we call 
it the original language or something else. This naturally requires a 
former closer geographical connection and thus also a corresponding 
settlement area. There is nothing to prevent us from imagining this 
settlement area to be quite extensive; a widely sparsely populated 
area even favors a certain uniformity, as the example of Romanian 
and Berber shows. Since there have been neither unmixed peoples 
nor unmixed languages since time immemorial, and the earliest Idg. 
migrations only took place at the end of the 3rd millennium BC, the Indo- 
Europeans must have represented a unity that had only emerged from 
diversity at that time. Even if they can only be described as a secondary 
unity, partly as a result of mixing with neighboring peoples, partly as a 
result of an even more distant emergence through the fusion of different 
ethnic elements, we are nevertheless entitled to speak of such a unity, since 
the researchers who tend to doubt it tend to rely exclusively on the 
fundamental uncertainty of etymological equations. But none of them has 
considered that vocabulary is by no means the most essential characteristic 


of a language. Much more important is the inner form of language, which is 
closely related to the spirit of the language. For example, the fact that the 
idiomatic languages almost exclusively have a purely abstract verb "to be" 
and a subjective energetic verb of action and even express the sensations in 
the manner of the verb of action {"T hear", not "it sounds to me") is enough 
to prove that they have a clearly characterized language stem of their own. 
In addition, there are important cultural, social and religious similarities, as 
must be assumed for the time before the great migrations. 


Oldest culture of the Indo-Europeans 


Linguistic and cultural similarities indicate that it was a society organized 
in a strictly patriarchal extended family; the world of the gods was also 
conceived in a similar way, since only the male gods, led by the supreme 
sky god, the god father, were particularly prominent in it; the mother earth 
played a purely passive role. It also appears that there is evidence of a 
tripartite division of Idg. society into the castes of priests, warriors and free 
farmers and craftsmen. 


Livestock farming must have played the main role in the oldest Idg. 
culture, whereas agriculture, albeit only in the extensive form of wild 
grassland farming, seems to have played a less important role. The idiomatic 
expressions for agriculture clearly belong to a younger layer of the 
vocabulary than the terms for the oldest domestic animals. These include 
cattle, sheep, dogs, pigs and horses, which, contrary to previous 
assumptions, did not originate in the Near East, where only tame half- 
donkeys (onagers) were known in the 4th and 3rd millennia BC. The horse 
only appeared here after 2000 BC with the Hittites and later with the Aryan 
chariot peoples. The European horse bears no relation to the tarpan, the 
ancestor of Asian domestic horses. The European wild horses were probably 
tamed simultaneously in various places towards the end of the Neolithic 
period. They were originally only used as draught animals for carts and not 
as mounts. 

The fact that the name for the piglet, porkos, can be found not only in 
European languages but also in Iranian, i.e. it is common Indo-European, 
speaks for the sedentariness of the Indo-Europeans. It is well known that pig 


breeding is not possible among nomads. The many expressions for "house" 
and the fact that the word for "taming" an animal is derived from the word 
for house also point in the same direction. 

The fact that of the metal names only the word for copper, lat. aes, can be 
proven to be Idg. speaks in favor of the later Stone Age as the last 
identifiable period of an Idg. community. It is also true that the earliest 
verifiable Idg. migrations, both the conquest of Greece (?) and the 
occupation of Asia Minor by the Hittites and their neighboring peoples, fall 
at the beginning of the Bronze Age following the later Stone Age, around 
2000 BC. In the 18th century BC, the first Aryan chariot peoples, the 
Indians, invaded the Near East via the Caucasus, followed later by the 
Iranian Medes and Persians. 

The later Indo-Germanized countries, such as the three large peninsulas of 
the Mediterranean, France and the British Isles, northern Scandinavia and 
the northern half of Russia, are therefore just as unlikely to have been Indo- 
Germanized as Asia Minor and the Near East, Iran and India. Southern 
Russia, too, must have been Indo-Germanized at a later date, because in the 
Neolithic period and even later the forest was still missing there, and thus 
also the bee, whose presence in the time before the great emigrations must 
be assumed with certainty, since the Ischian intoxicating drink, the mead, 
was prepared from honey, whose name medhu occurs in almost all Ischian 
languages. Beekeeping is also foreign to most of Asia. Thus, after the 
elimination of the later colonial areas, only the broad strip of land between 
the Middle Rhine and the Baltic Sea as far as Central Russia remains as the 
oldest beekeeping area. Animal and plant names also indicate a northern 
homeland; the name of the bear (lat. ursus etc.) presupposes vast forest 
areas. 

The prehistory of the individual peoples also leads in the same direction. 
We can trace the /ndo-Iranians to southern Russia, the S/avs to western 
central Russia, the Balts to the north of them, the Thracians to Hungary and 
eastern Galicia, the Greeks and Armenians to the northern Balkans, the 
Phrygians to southern Bohemia (?) and the Germanic tribes to central 
northern Germany and southern Scandinavia. The Hittites are associated 
with the painted pottery of Transylvania. The Zocharians, who penetrated as 
far as the borders of China and whose language, like that of the Hittites, 
belongs to the western (Kentum) group of Idle languages, have the word 
"salmon" in common with the Germanic, Baltic and Slavic peoples; they 


must therefore have originally lived on the upper reaches of the Oder and 
Vistula rivers. They share the ancient rhyming formula tseke-peke\ fingo- 
pingo, "I form, I paint", with the Latins. Both peoples could only have 
learned about vessel painting, which was foreign to the oldest Indo- 
Germanic peoples, from the bearers of painted ribbon pottery in Bohemia 
and Moravia. Therefore, the oldest identifiable homeland of the Latins must 
also be placed in this region. Paul Kretschmer derives the Oskians and 
Umbrians from Silesia for linguistic reasons. The Celts can be traced to 
southern and western Germany. The name of the J//yrians is rightly and 
justifiably attributed only to the actual Balkan Illyrians, who in historical 
times were still to be found in western and northern Yugoslavia as well as in 
the Pannonian lowlands and who also sent colonies across the Adriatic to 
Italy; the Japs in Apulia are the originators of the so-called Messapian 
inscriptions. It used to be believed that the Venetians were also a branch of 
the Illyrians, but we now know that Venetian is an independent branch of the 
Indo-European language. The Upper Italian Venetians are immigrants from 
the Central European Urnfield culture (ca. 1200-900 BC), which is 
genetically related to the Lusatian culture of eastern Germany. The name of 
the Venetians also appears on the eastern border of the Germanic tribes, 
hence the name of the Wends, which was later transferred to the Slavs, as 
well as on Lake Constance (Lacus Venetus) and in Brittany (Vannes). The 
Urbaltic name for river (upia), probably due to the Lusatian culture, also 
appears in the Tyrolean Uppia-‘fid.dx- lein and in the name of the southern 
English port city of Richborough, ancient Rut-upiae. 

The Urnfield migration, which overlapped Celtic areas everywhere on its 
way westwards and advanced far into Western Europe via Central Europe, 
can therefore be rightly regarded as a migration of the Venetians, although it 
may already have carried Illyrian elements along the middle Danube and 
into Upper Italy. We must also call the oldest Idyric inhabitants of the 
eastern Alpine countries and the Sudeten countries Venetians and no longer 
Illyrians. The particularly close linguistic relationships that can be 
demonstrated between Illyrian, Venetian and the Italic languages and the 
Germanic languages, which were far removed from them in historical times, 
clearly point to an originally common homeland north of the Alps. 

A system of Old European river names north of the Alps between the 
Rhine and the Baltic, common only to the languages mentioned with Baltic 


and Celtic, points in the same direction: all names that can be interpreted 
from Indo-European, among which there is not a single non-Indo-European 
name. However, it is striking that many of them contain the vowel a, which 
is otherwise relatively rare and has no connection with the regular e/o- 
containing Indo-European roots, such as pre-German Alantia (Elz), Alara 
(Aller), Arantia (Erenz) etc.. This gives rise to the suspicion that perhaps an 
originally foreign element could give the impression of genuine Idg. origin 
only through its frequent occurrence. 


Pre-scbicbt' and F-ntshbung 


We can perhaps go back beyond the dates mentioned above in order to 
get closer to the riddle of the origin of the Indo-European languages. The 
structure of the Indo-European languages in particular points to two 
contradictory language types. On the one hand, the autonomy and 
independence of the single word and the frequent nominal appositions point 
to an adjoining language type, similar to that of the African languages, 
which knew no true subordination; on the other hand, the use of participial 
and gerundial constructions, the prefixing of the attribute in certain 
compounds, etc., point to a subordinating language type, such as that found 
in the Finno-Ugric languages. Since there are also other important 
similarities with these languages and the Finno-Ugrians were certainly once 
the neighbors of the Indo-Europeans, we might have before us one of the 
original components of Indo-Europeanism, if we do not want to speak 
merely of neighborly feudal relationships, which almost amounts to the 
same thing. However, there are also important similarities with certain 
Caucasian languages, for example with regard to the triple grammatical 
gender and the tense system. We can therefore also assume similar 
relationships to these, as well as to the pre-Indo-European languages of the 
Mediterranean and North Africa. Throughout Western Europe and on the 
British Isles, structural traces of an Atlantic language layer can still be 
clearly detected in the Idg. languages spoken there, which are connected 
with the colonization of these countries by Mediterranean peoples 
from Northwest Africa (Libyans, Berbers) in the late Stone Age, i.e. 
with the Western culture (Michelsberg and pile-dwelling culture). 


The carriers of the megalithic culture who migrated by sea were 
probably descendants of a Cromagnon-type population in North 
Africa, who would have brought with them a language different 
from Hamito-Semitic. At this time there were three large circles in 
Europe, apart from the western, certainly non-Idg. cultural circle and 
the northern Eurasian Cammo-Ceramic circle, which belongs 
together with the Finno-Ugrians: the Nordic circle in northern 
Germany around the Baltic Sea, the Corded Ware circle in central 
Germany and the Linear Pottery or Danubian circle, which 
encompassed the entire Danube region and extended west to the 
Rhine and east to the Ukraine. The lifespan of the 
Westbandkeramian circle, to which the introduction of agriculture in 
Europe can be attributed, is estimated to be between 3400 and 2100 
B.C., that of the Eastbandkeramian circle of "painted pottery" from 
about 2700 to 2100 B.C. It cannot therefore be described as 
originally Indo-European, as its vitality had already died out by the 
time the great migrations began. It can therefore only be considered 
as a sub-layer (substrate) for the migrations of the bearers of the 
Nordic and Corded Ware circles, which began around 2100 BC and 
are known to have advanced far to the east and south-east across 
Poland, Galicia, into the Ukraine and into central and eastern Russia. 
It is perhaps possible to associate the bearers of the Western Linear 
Pottery with anthropologically Mediterranean immigrants and the 
bearers of the painted pottery with Armenoid, probably Caucasian- 
speaking immigrants. The so-called Bell Beaker people, a sharply 
defined, anthropologically undoubtedly Armenoid brachycephalic 
population, who came from Spain after 1900 BC and spread to the 
British Isles on the one hand and to the Rhineland, southern and 
central Germany and the entire Sudetenland on the other, seem to 
have originally traveled from the eastern Mediterranean to the sea to 
the Sudetenland. 

Spain and undoubtedly reinforced the Armenoid-Caucasian influences. The 
language of the Western Linear Pottery may have been related to the 


Hamito-Semitic languages, as was the language of the Western Circle, 
which concerns the pre-megalithic indigenous inhabitants of Western 
Europe. 

However, there is no direct relationship to the actual Semitic language, as 
no geographical contact is conceivable. If it is correct that the North African 
Tardenoisia had already reached Central Europe via Western Europe in the 
Middle Stone Age, which has recently been disputed, then Hamito-Semitic 
language material could also have reached Europe in this way. It is therefore 
no wonder that not a single Idg. language appears to have been completely 
free of foreign influences. We find Westbandkeramik influences in the 
homeland of most of the Idg. peoples (with the exception of the Germanic, 
Baltic and Slavic peoples), later Eastbandkeramik elements in the same area 
(with the exception of the Celts), then Kammkeramik influences in the 
homeland of the Balts and Slavs, and finally influences of the Bell Beaker 
culture among the Celts, Germanic and Venetian peoples. The Germanic 
tribes are known to have emerged through the fusion of the Corded Ware 
with the carriers of the north-western European megalithic culture, which is 
perhaps ethnically related to the Atlantic immigrants in western Europe. 
Through the absorption of Finno-Ugric elements in Scandinavia, the 
Germanic language then took on secondary influences from their linguistic 
circle, to which the destruction of the Idg. tense system can be added. 

This leaves only the Norse and Corded Ware circles as the main 
components of Indo-Europeanism. But even here we are not dealing with 
clearly defined, uniform formations. We can neither prove any clear 
precursors of the Corded Ware nor establish a genealogical connection 
between the two circles. The last recognizable origin of both circles will 
therefore go back to a much older time, to the Middle Stone Age, the 
Mesolithic (8000-3000 BC), perhaps even to the older Stone Age, the 
Palaeolithic. In any case, the entire European Neolithic is involved in the 
emergence of the Indo-European peoples, not only the individual peoples, 
but also the entire community. This can easily lead to erroneous conclusions, 
for example, if we can already detect the influence of Caucasian-Armenoid 
elements in the east of the settlement area in the earliest times, which then 
also penetrated from the west via the Bell Beaker culture at the beginning of 
the Bronze Age, so that this gives the impression that this Caucasian 
component was already a part of the oldest Indo-European languages, 
whereas it could also only be a matter of secondary parallel influences in the 


east and west. 


Racial issues 


Although it is certain that there have been no pure races in Europe for a 
long time in the later Stone Age, it cannot be denied that the so-called 
Nordic race can be detected as an aristocratic ruling class among some Idle 
peoples, above all the Celts and Germanic tribes; but Nordic elements can 
also be found in the East (among the Tocharians, Thracians, Saka, 
Scythians, etc.). The Mediterranean peasant peoples, i.e. the Danubian 
Western Linear Pottery, and the Atlantic colonists of Western Europe 
belonged for the most part to the Mediterranean race, the latter also to a 
Cromagnon-type race and probably spoke Hamito-Semitic or Libyan-Berber 
languages. The Bell Beaker people and the people of the "painted pottery" 
were probably Armenoid (Dinaric) short-headed people who spoke a 
Caucasoid language, while the likewise short-headed Alpine people of 
Central and Western Europe cannot be identified with either a specific 
people or a specific language tribe. The Corded Ware must have been 
dominated by the Nordic race, while the north-western European megalithic 
culture was probably dominated by tall Mediterranean people and perhaps a 
south-western variety of the Cré-Magnon race. However, the Nordic 
element was probably decisive for the formation of Indo-Europeanism. 


Result 


Even if the Indo-Europeans themselves are the product of a rather 
complicated mixture, a dominant component must be assumed which was 
capable of producing such a linguistically and culturally unified community 
as described above. An extensive settlement area, which encompassed the 
wide expanse of land between the Middle Rhine and the Baltic Sea and 
beyond to Belarus and Volhynia, does not argue against the possibility of a 
close linguistic and cultural connection, which must also have been favored 
by the warm and dry climate of the Neolithic and Middle Stone Age. 


Alfons Nehring, Die Problematik der Indogermanenforschung (Wiirzburger Rektoratsrede vom 
11. 5. 1954), Wiirzburger Universitatsreden Heft 17, Wiirzburg 1954, pp. 5-24. 


THE PROBLEM 
OF INDO-EUROPEAN STUDIES 


From ALFONS NEHRING 


When, at the beginning of the 19th century, Franz Bopp proved 
the relationship between a number of languages in Europe and Asia, 
for which the name Indo-European or Indo-European languages was 
coined, some important conclusions were immediately drawn. Since 
relatives must have a common ancestor, the various Indo-European 
languages were traced back to a common basic language, the so- 
called Proto-Indo-European. Since a language must have been 
spoken by a people, a primordial Indo-European people was deduced 
from the primordial Indo-European language, which of course must 
have lived somewhere and had some form of culture. This led to the 
assumption of a primordial Indo-European homeland and a 
primordial Indo-European culture. 

As logical as these concepts were developed, they are by no 
means as unproblematic as they may seem. The Indo-European 
primitive people should not be thought of as a people in the modern 
sense with a state organization, but only as a number of tribes or 
tribal groups that were connected by essentially identical languages. 
How could such a situation develop? One could imagine that a single 
people with a growing population spread out and split up. But it is 
also possible that individual Indo-European tribes transferred their 
languages to tribes that originally spoke other languages. Indeed, it 
is even possible that a single people - let us call it X - subjugated a 
whole series of foreign tribes or even peacefully united with them 
and that either the language of people X prevailed or united with the 
languages of the others to form a new linguistic unit. If one considers this 
last possibility, the question arises as to what is then to be understood by 
Indo-European original language, Indo-European original people and Indo- 
European original homeland. Should we think of people X, its language, its 
homeland, or should we first consider Indo-European to be the people and 


the language that grew out of the mixture of people X with the other tribes, 
and the area in which this mixture took place? 
At first, people sought to answer questions about the original people, 


their homeland and their culture using purely linguistic means. Soon, 
however, other source material was also consulted: the culture, religion, 
customs of the ancient and living Indo-European peoples, the results of 
folklore and ethnology, prehistoric archaeology, racial research and other 
disciplines. As valuable as the cooperation of so many and so different 
sciences is, it can only be fruitful if there is organic cooperation in which 
each of the \\ sciences involved starts at the right place, devotes itself to the 
tasks and keeps within the limits dictated by the field of research on the one 
hand and by the research possibilities inherent in every science on the other. 

The term "Indo-European" is primarily, according to its conception, a 
purely linguistic term for which there can only be one definition: Indo- 
Europeans are people who speak or have spoken a language that is 
essentially Indo-European. The only positive and objectively given facts 
available to us for the Indo-Europeans are the contents of the historical Indo- 
European languages. It follows from this that the study of Indo-European 
problems must either start from the Indo-European languages or that at least 
the results of other sciences must be checked against the Indo-European 
languages. 

In fact, quite considerable insights can be gained from the linguistic facts 
alone. If, for example, the same word for "cattle" is found in a whole 
series of Indo-European languages, our German Vieh, Latin pecus, Old 
Indo-European pasu, etc., if this word must therefore have already 
belonged to the basic Indo-European language, then it is evident that 
the proto-Indo-Europeans must have already been involved in cattle 
breeding. It is generally recognized that this Proto-Indo-European 
*peku is related to expressions that have to do with hair and hair 
treatment, such as the Greek KExo<; "fleece", Aisl. fax "mane", Ahd. 
fahs "main hair", Greek texstv, KEXTEIV "to comb, shear", Latin 
pectere "to comb"! . From this and other linguistic facts it can be 
concluded that idg. *peku must have originally denoted a woolly 
animal, i.e. a sheep. If, in addition, we can also deduce Proto-Indo- 
European expressions for "wool" and "weaving" , we can also 
conclude that the Indo-Europeans reared sheep primarily for wool 


production. Finally, it is revealing that the word for sheep has taken 
on the meaning "cattle (in general)". For it can be observed that such 
words for "cattle" can go back to the name of the oldest domestic 
animal of a tribe. Thus one comes to the conclusion that - perhaps 
apart from the dog - the sheep must have been the very oldest 
domestic animal of the Indo-Europeans or perhaps only of one 
stratum of Indo-Europeanism. This one example may illustrate what 
can be learned from the Indo-European languages alone. 

The resulting far-reaching autonomy of linguistics in Indo- 
European research becomes all the clearer when contrasted with the 
limited possibilities of racial research. It has gradually been 
recognized that Europe is only an appendage of the huge Asian 
continent. Since the Palaeolithic, human races have flowed into 
Europe from Asia, directly or indirectly, via North Africa. A very 
important gateway was the Caspian Depression between the Caspian Sea 
and the southern end of the Urals. There is probably broad agreement among 
the leading race researchers that the Nordic, i.e. the Teutonic or Euronordic 
(not to be confused with the Dalonordic or Faelic) race also originated in 
Asia. Even if Indo-Europeans and the Nordic race were therefore identical, 
one would still have no right to place the Indo-European original homeland 
in northern Germany. It could just as well have been in Asia. But the 
equation of Indo-Europeans and the Nordic race has no guarantee 
whatsoever, even if one admits that the Nordic race played a part in Indo- 
Europeanism. How is it possible to determine the racial situation in proto- 
Indo-Europeanism given the continued mixing of peoples and thus races 
over thousands of years? The Indo-European tribes can and will have 
belonged to completely different races and united completely different racial 
elements within themselves. Even in ancient Asia and Europe, races 
overlapped and interbred. The mixture must of course have been very 
different in different regions. The question of the racial characteristics and 
racial composition of the original Indo-Europeans could therefore only be 
tackled with some prospect of success once the geographical location of the 
original Indo-European homeland had been established. But for the time 
being we are still a long way from that. Racial research therefore by no 
means holds the master key to solving the Indo-European problem. It must 
not be at the beginning of Indo-European research, but can only begin its 
work at the very end. 

The situation is different in prehistoric archaeology. The prehistorian is 
in the fortunate position of having concrete prehistoric material in his hands. 


But this positive is offset by some significant negatives. On the one hand, 
large areas of Asia and Europe that could be considered Indo-European have 
not yet been prehistorically investigated at all or only inadequately. Such 
enormous gaps in research must be particularly noticeable where, as in the 
case of the Indo-European question, it is a question of researching the 
migration and interrelationships of peoples across the vast areas of 
Europe and Asia. This immediately gives rise to a further difficulty. 
The similarity of two prehistoric cultures in different areas can be 
the result of a migration of peoples, but also of a mere cultural 
migration. This is again a very important question for the study of 
migrations and ethnic contexts. However, prehistorians are not 
always in a position to answer it. They cannot even always provide 
reliable information about the direction in which a culture may have 
spread. There is a Neolithic culture in Europe that is often referred to 
as the Corded Ware culture because its ceramic creations are 
decorated with cord impressions. It is found in three areas, 1. in 
Saxony-Thuringia, 2. in Schleswig-Holstein, Jutland, southern 
Sweden, 3. in the Oder estuary area, in Poland and southern Russia. 
It seems certain that the second group goes back to the first. 
Prehistorians, on the other hand, are in absolute disagreement as to 
whether the Corded Ware culture was at home in Saxony-Thuringia 
and spread from there to the SE, or whether it spread in the opposite 
direction, or whether an original advance from the SE to the NW 
was followed at a later date by a retrograde spread to the SE. The 
uncertainty in this question is all the more regrettable as the Corded 
Ware people are almost universally regarded as the proto-Indo- 
Europeans. Tackenberg, of course, is more cautious in saying that the 
Corded Ware people could only have been a proto-Indo-European* group. 
However, I still have to maintain my doubts about their Indo-European 
ethnicity. There is evidence of agriculture among the Corded Ware people. 
But that alone says nothing. A certain amount of cereal cultivation even 
occurs among nomadic cattle breeders. It depends on the intensity and extent 
of cultivation. However, various factors seem to indicate that Corded Ware 
agriculture did not play the same role as among the Indo-Europeans. In any 


case, the finds do not show by far the number of cultivated plants which, 
according to the Indo-European languages, can be assumed for the oldest 
European Indo-Europeans. It is pointed out with particular emphasis that the 
horse, which is considered characteristic of the Indo-Europeans, must have 
played a very important role among the Corded Ware, namely as a riding 
animal. But the use of the horse by the Indo-Europeans seems to have been 
more complicated. Above all, there were also equestrian peoples in Asia. 
They are even at home there. A second characteristic of the Corded Ware 
people should be mentioned here, namely the battle axe, after which they are 
often called the battle axe people. I have already emphasized earlier that the 
battle axe was hardly an ancient Indo-European weapon. Apart from the 
Germanic tribes, among whom it perhaps goes back to the Corded Ware 
people, it actually only appears among Slavs, Hittites, Indians and Iranians, 
i.e. among Indo-European peoples in Asia or in the Asian sphere of 
influence. This is hardly a coincidence. Because the battle axe was ancient 
in Asia. In Troy it was already in use around 3000, in Mesopotamia as early 
as the 4th millennium. It is therefore very remarkable that the battle axe is 
also found in the certainly not "Indo-European" ochre burial culture from 
the foothills of the Caucasus to the Dnieper. It is equally remarkable that, 
according to Tackenberg, the horse only appears in the eastern Balkan region 
in the latest Neolithic layers, but that stone battle axes are also found in 
the same layers. We therefore observe here the same association of 
this weapon with the horse as with the Corded Ware. Tackenberg's 
assumption that both cultural elements were brought to the eastern 
Balkans by new arrivals therefore seems worth considering. In that 
case, however, they must have been related to the Corded Ware, and 
both must have come from the same eastern region. Finally, two 
phenomena should be noted. The first is the Corded Ware custom of 
burying the dead in a squatting position, as this custom is obviously 
Asian and non-Indo-European. The same applies to the practice of 
strewing ochre over the bodies in the Saxon-Thuringian Corded 
Ware area. It is particularly important that this custom is very 
common in the southern Russian steppe culture, which is then 
described as an ochre burial culture. If one summarizes all these 
facts, one gets the impression that the Corded Ware people were an 


equestrian people who penetrated Europe from Asia via the Caspian 
Gate and southern Russia. Tackenberg also considers origin from the 
East. A connection with at least one component of Proto-Indo- 
Europeanism would nevertheless be possible. 

However, these remarks about the Corded Ware people are 
primarily a matter of principle. They are only intended to illustrate 
the extent to which the identification of the bearers of a prehistoric 
culture with a historical people must go beyond the purely 
prehistoric. For it is a serious shortcoming of all prehistoric cultures 
excavated with a spade that they do not tell us who their bearers 
were and what language they spoke. The prehistorian is therefore not 
in a position to say for himself whether a prehistoric culture could be 
Proto-Indo-European. On the one hand, he has to compare this culture 
with the picture of Indo-European culture as it can be inferred from the 
Indo-European languages, and on the other hand, as the case of the Corded 
Ware people shows, he has to place it in historical and cultural-historical 
contexts. The prehistorian also only finds the material culture, from which 
only very limited conclusions can be drawn about the spiritual culture. For 
example, the prehistorian cannot gain such certain insights into the religion 
of a people as can be gained from the Indo-European peoples’ consistent 
belief in the father of the gods and his common name in the Indo-European 
languages"! . 

Indo-European research can find very significant help in the modern 
historical ethnology founded by Grabner, Ankermann, P. W. Schmidt and 
others, which surveys the occurrence of cultural, economic and social 
phenomena throughout the world and, in addition to the prehistoric material, 
also has the cultures of ancient and modern peoples, cultivated and 
primitive, at its disposal. Of particular importance is the theory of cultural 
circles of the Viennese school of ethnology, which attempts to trace the 
entirety of human cultures back to a few large cultural circles of prehistoric 
times, such as the hunter, the planter or the various cattle-breeding circles, 
and on this basis to explain the spread of primitive and basic cultures and 
their diverse intermingling and interdependence in historical cultures . 

Since in Indo-European research we must always try to advance from the 
historically given to the prehistoric, all historical research, whether 
pragmatic or otherwise, is of essential importance insofar as it helps us to 
trace back a good part of the way to the oldest times. 

On the other hand, the natural sciences have also sought to make 


contributions to Indo-European research, whether on their own, such as 
blood group research” , or in connection with linguistics. I am thinking here 
of the attempts to draw conclusions about the Indo-European homeland from 
the distribution areas of the beech" and the salmon'® on the one hand, and 
the terms for these phenomena on the other. However, these problematic 
questions cannot be dealt with here'® . 


® Cf. Streng, Die Bluteigenschaften (Blutgruppen) der Vélker, 
besonders die der Germanen; in: Germanen und Indogermanen, Festschrift 
fiir H. Hirt [hereafter cited as "Hirt-Festschrift"], ed. by H. Arntz, I, 
Heidelberg 1936, pp. 407ff. 

0 Cf. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, 
2nd ed. by A. Nehring, Berlin-Leipzig 1917ff., I, 170ff. (with older 
literature); Ch. Bartholomae, S. B. der Heidelb. Ak. d. Wiss., ph.-h. KI. 
1918, 1. Abh.; F. Specht, Kuhn's Zs. 66, 54ff.; W. Stammler in: Triibner, 
Deutsches Worterbuch, Bd. I, Berlin 1939, 452f., s. v. Buche; Edeltraut 
Passler (-Mayrhofer), Die Buchenfrage, in: Friihgeschichte und 
Sprachwissenschaft, ed. by W. Brandenstein, Vienna 1948, p. 155ff.; W. 
Wissmann, Der Name der Buche, Deutsche Ak. d. Wiss, Vortraége und 
Schriften, Heft 50, Berlin 1952; W. Krogmann, Das Buchenargument, 
Kuhn's Zs. 72 (1954), Iff. 

21 Cf. for example J. Pokorny, Berichte des Forschungsinstituts fiir den 
Osten, HI, 1919, p. 27; E. Benveniste, Hirt-Festschrift II, 238; P. Thieme, Die 
Heimat der indogermanischen Gemeinsprache, Abhandlungen der Ak. d. 
Wiss. u. der Lit. Mainz, Geistes- und Sozialwiss. Klasse, Jahrgang 1953, No. 
11. 

6 It should only be noted that Thieme's attempt to prove the basic form 
of German Lachs etc. for the Aryan languages and thus for the common 
Indo-European by means of ingenious but quite improbable etymological 
interpretations of Indian words seems to me to be misguided. 


After this necessarily very summary overview of the possibilities and 
limitations of the individual sciences, I will now try to show what can be 
hoped for from their interaction in Indo-European studies. 

The Indo-European homeland was first sought by Adolf Pictet in 1859 in 
Asia, in the areas between the Hindu Kush and the Caspian Sea. Very soon, 
however, it was transferred to Europe, moving further and further north, first 
to northern Germany and then to Scandinavia. J. Strzygovski even wanted 
the Indo-Europeans to have originated in the far north, for example in 
Greenland, during the Ice Age. Otto Schrader, on the other hand, has held 


the view since 1883 that the Indo-European homeland was in southern 
Russia and the neighboring areas to the east and west. Although this view 
was frowned upon for a while, it was and is still accepted by a whole range 
of researchers. Indeed, even the thesis of the Asian origin of the Indo- 
Europeans has been revived. Can we hope to come to a decision with so 
many strongly contradictory views? 

First of all, some areas in Eurasia as a whole can be excluded from the 
outset that were certainly inhabited by non-Indo-European peoples in 
prehistoric times. In Europe, for example, this applies to the three southern 
peninsulas. Here, linguistics in particular has made a significant contribution 
to the identification of pre-Indo-European populations. Linguistics in 
particular has also made it probable that the non-Indo-European 
language of the Basques at the western end of the Pyrenees contains 
a Caucasian component. Apparently, a Caucasian population spread 
along the northern edge of the Alps into France in prehistoric times. 
The elimination of areas as being out of the question for the Indo- 
European original homeland is, of course, only a negative finding. 
Are there any positive indications? The most promising way to do 
this seems to me to be the attempt to determine the area of the 
original homeland according to the principle of geometric location. 

There are certain differences between the Indo-European 
languages that must go back to prehistoric times. Word equations, 
for example, are only restricted to some of the Indo-European 
languages. In Greek, the medio-passive is formed with the endings - 
mai, -sai, -tai, similarly in Indian and Iranian. Latin, on the other 
hand, forms the medio-passive with r together with a group of other 
languages: Latin amor amaris, arnatur etc. Such partial 
correspondences are known as isoglosses, i.e. phenomena that 
extend from one language area to neighboring language areas. It is 
important to note that the Indo-European isoglosses overlap in many 
ways, so that a single Indo-European language can have 
correspondences with quite different others. W. Porzig has just 
compiled the Indo-European isoglosses in their entirety. This shows 
that there is a strong network of isoglosses within a western group of Indo- 


European languages on the one hand and within an eastern group on the 
other, while there are fewer similarities between the two groups, but they are 


by no means absent. This is important, since such correspondences must be 
based on geographical contact between the languages concerned. The Indo- 
European isoglossic fabric therefore shows that, despite shifts in the 
individual languages, the mutual positional relationship of the Indo- 
European languages in historical times still reflects the prehistoric position 
at least to the extent that the eastern and western groups have essentially 
remained together despite changes and expansion. The center of Proto-Indo- 
European must have been located in a place from which it was easy to 
spread to the west, south and north in Europe and to the east into the Asian 
continent. The Indians and Iranians in Asia can probably be traced back to 
the shores of the C ispian Sea and to Turan. On the European side, for 
example, the Latins can be traced to the eastern edge of the Alps. The 
Venetians and IIlyrians can also be traced back to the northern Balkans as far 
as Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia on the basis of their later expansion and on 
the basis of archaeological facts and geographic figename material. 
Furthermore, the Hittite language in Asia Minor has connections to the 
Western European languages . However, the Hittites undoubtedly came to 
Asia Minor around the Caucasus™ , so they must have been at the 
gateway to Asia from the outset. Greek is a European language, but 
has certain closer ties to Indian and Iranian*® , so it must also have 
once been located in the vicinity of these languages known to us 
only from Asia. If one combines all such linguistic and historical or 
prehistoric data, it is difficult to avoid the assumption that in a 
certain period of the so-called Indo-European primeval period, the 
entirety of the Indo-European peoples were located in an area that 
extended from the Caspian Basin in the east to Asia and in the west 
to Europe. From here it would be easy to understand the expansion 
of the eastern and western groups as an extension of the original 
Indo-European area. 

Modern linguistic geography advocates the principle that 
linguistic innovations within a language area spread from its center, 
but often do not reach the edge of the area, so that older linguistic 
phenomena can be preserved at this edge, which have been replaced 
by innovations in the interior of the area. This principle has also 
been used to determine which languages were at the center and 
which at the edge of Ur Indo-Europeania. However, such 
determinations are very dubious. This is why opinions differ widely 
in some cases. I will only deal with one case. It has long been 
pointed out that certain words occur only in Indian and Iranian on 


the one hand, and in Celtic and Italic on the other. Since these 
languages today lie at the eastern and western ends of the Indo- 
European language area, it is assumed that this was also the case in 
pre-Indo-European times and that therefore the words common only 
to these languages are particularly old Indo-European marginal 
words. It is noticeable, however, that the name of the king, Latin rex, 
Urceltic rix, Old Indo-European rdj-, is also found among these 
words. It would be very strange if a word for the king had been abandoned 
within Indo-European. Above all, however, it must seem quite impossible 
that all Indo-European peoples already knew a kingship in Indo-European 
times. On the other hand, such a system existed in the Caucasian- 
Mediterranean world. It is even more striking that the languages mentioned 
not only had a word for the king, but also a word derived from it for the 
queen: ai. rdjni , air. rigain, also lat. regina, probably from *regnind. This 
fits very poorly with the subordinate position of women in the strictly 
paternal organization of the Indo-Europeans. On the other hand, it fits very 
well with a state and a society in which women had an elevated position. In 
any case, we find an elevated position of the queen among the Hittites in 
Asia Minor and among Caucasian peoples. I have therefore expressed the 
assumption” that the conspicuous occurrence of a term for the king and 
queen among the Aryans, Celts and Latins can be traced back to the 
influence of the Caucasian and Mediterranean world. This would mean, 
however, that these peoples once lived near the Caucasus or the 
Mediterranean sphere of influence. This also included the northern Balkans, 
to which some Mediterranean elements penetrated. The fact that a manor 
system had also developed there, naturally also under Mediterranean 
influence, can be deduced from the manor castles discovered there”’ . 

There are no common metal names in the Indo-European vocabulary that 
can be regarded as Ur-Indo-European apart from the word clan Old Ind. 
ayas-, Western ayanh-, Latin aes, Goth. which refers to the oldest metal 
known to mankind, copper. 


The problems of Indo-European research 399. From this it 
follows that the Indo-European prehistoric period must have fallen 
into the final period of the later Stone Age. During this period, 
however, no prehistoric culture suitable for the Indo-Europeans can 
be discovered in Europe. This has already been shown for the 
Corded Ware culture. South of this culture, over a wide area from the 
north of the Balkans to southern and central Germany, even as far as 
Belgium, the Neolithic culture of the Linear Pottery, so called 
because its pottery shows ribbon-like decorations, prevailed. This 
culture has often been claimed for the Indo-Europeans. In my studies 
on the Indo-European culture and the original homeland, I have also 
advocated this view for both the Linear Pottery and the South 
Russian Tripolye culture. In fact, the picture of the Linear Pottery 
culture as a whole fits in perfectly with the Ur-Indo-European culture 
that can be identified. The only thing missing is the horse. Here, as in 
the Tripolje culture, it only appears in the most recent layers. So it 
really looks as if there were no cultures in Neolithic Europe that 
corresponded in all important elements to the proto-Indo-European 
culture. This seems to me to suggest that there were no Indo- 
European cultures at all in Europe during the later Stone Age. But 
then the question arises as to whether it was not only later, at the end 
of the Neolithic at the earliest, that a tribe from Asia broke into 
Europe and constituted the Indo-European group of peoples here 
through peaceful or hostile mixing with the local populations. Asian 
equestrian peoples repeatedly invaded Europe through the Caspian 
Gates. We find them as early as the Neolithic period in the area north 
of the Caucasus. 

There can be no doubt that the horse was a particularly important 
and characteristic domestic animal for the Indo-Europeans. However, 
there is widespread agreement that horse breeding was at home 
among the Altaic peoples in Inner Asia. It must therefore have come 
from there in some way to the Indo-Europeans and to Europe. It has 
usually been assumed that, in contrast to the Asian horse breeders who 
were horsemen, the Indo-Europeans originally only harnessed the horse to 
the chariot, which is apparently also of Asian origin . In the Indo-European 
world it is only found among Indians and Iranians, in Europe only among 
the Mycenaean Greeks and the Celts, who were later horsemen just like the 
Germanic tribes, Thracians, Illyrians, Italics and the later Greeks. P. W. 


Schmidt has therefore put forward the thesis, in the most detailed studies of 
European and Asian conditions, that two Indo-Germanic streams brought the 
horse to Europe, an older one as a draught animal before the chariot, a 
younger one as a mount. The thesis itself is certainly worth considering. The 
question now, however, is whether we are dealing with genuine Indo- 
Europeans or a people who only created full Indo-Europeanism in Europe by 
merging with European peoples. This question, already mentioned above, 
also arises in view of certain phenomena in Indo-European culture and 
language. 

The supreme god of the Indo-European religion is the sky god, the ZEU<; 
Ttarf)p "Father Zeus" of the Greeks, the dyaus pitdé of the Indians, the 
Juppiter of the Romans, etc. The name is derived from an Indo-European 
root *deieu- "to shine, to radiate". It is therefore a god of the bright daytime 
sky, which is by no means self-evident. The Mediterranean sky god was a 
deity of the dark stormy sky, of lightning and thunder. However, O. Schrader 
has already pointed out the similarities between Indo-European religion and 
that of the peoples of High Asia. In addition, W. Képpers has shown very 
striking relationships between the Indo-European belief in Zeus and the 
beliefs of Asian horse breeders. For them, too, the central divine 
figure is the god of the light sky. But the parallels go further. The 
Asian god of the sky has sons just like the Indo-European god. The 
best known are the Dioskouroi, the "sons of Zeus" of the Greek 
religion, who are remarkably closely related to the horse. They are 
called XEUXIKKoI "white-horse", are riders and originally probably 
horses themselves. In the ancient Indian religion, they correspond to 
the asvinau, the "horse rulers". At the same time, the Dioscuri are 
also stars, and in the religion of the Altaians, the belief in the sky god 
is also linked to a belief in stars. Finally, horse sacrifices play a 
major role among both the Asian equestrian peoples and the Indo- 
Germanic peoples, with white horses in particular being sacrificed 
on both sides, which is of course linked to the belief in the god of the 
light sky. These similarities are so close that one can hardly avoid the 
assumption of a historical connection. The question then inevitably 
arises as to whether there is an Asian component in the Indo- 
European religion, although this need not have come directly from 
the Altai, but could have come to the Indo-Europeans through other 
Asian peoples. 


All Indo-European words for the earth, German Erde, ai. prthivi, 
gr. yr), /ffcov, lat. terra, humus, tellus etc. have feminine gender, 
which cannot be a coincidence. It points to an idea of the earth as a 
woman, i.e. to a belief in the fruit-bearing "mother earth". Her 
worship is typical of farming cultures and is a_ particular 
characteristic of Mediterranean religions, in which the earth mother 
appears everywhere under various names as the leading deity. Hera 
also goes back to such a goddess. Her marriage to Zeus is therefore 
the sacred marriage of heaven to earth, the lepd“ yapop, as it is still 
described in humanized form in a well-known passage of the Iliad. It is 
particularly clear in the myth of the love union between Zeus and Semele, 
which goes back to the Thracians. For Semele is the Thracian word for the 
earth, the same word that also appears in the Slavic languages, e.g. in 
Russian “emlja. So if the Indo-European belief in the sky god points to Inner 
Asia, the belief in the earth as mother expressed in the Indo-European 
religion and language points to the Caucasian-Mediterranean world. 
However, such a mixture in Indo-European religion can only have developed 
where Asian and Mediterranean or Caucasian religions could intersect, and 
this is only the case in the regions around the Caucasus and the Caspian 
Basin. 

The dual component in the Indo-European religion is important with 
regard to the linguistic situation, which I will now discuss. For a long time, 
attempts have been made to determine the relationship between Indo- 
European as a whole and other language families, especially Uralic, i.e. the 
Finnish language group, the Ugric languages, to which Hungarian belongs, 
and Samoyedic . On the other hand 
relationships with the Semitic languages have been observed. There 
are parallels in both cases, even if they are not sufficient to assume 
that Indo-European is related to the other two language families. But 
there are other possibilities in addition to ancestral affinity. For 
example, Indo-European and Uralic or Indo-European and Semitic 
could have absorbed elements of third languages. 

From this point of view, I would like to draw attention to a 
peculiar and much-noticed curiosity in Indo-European vocabulary. 
Normally the Indo-European noun has a single stem, e.g. an o-stem 
as in Latin equos or an r-stem as in Latin pater, patr-is. However, 
there is a group of Indo-European words that unite two different 
stems or certainly once united them*’ , whereby the oblique cases, 
genitive etc., always show an "-stem. A particularly clear example is 
the word for water, whose Indo-European form in the nominative 


case must be taken as *wedor with an r-stem, but in the genitive case 
as *udn-os with an "-stem. This distribution is clearly preserved in 
Hittite watar, genitive wetenai or in Greek tiScop, genitive ti8avo<; 
from *U8vTo<;. Since the meanings of these so-called heteroclitics 
reflect a very primitive cultural stock, I had referred to this word 
group as the oldest layer of the Indo-European vocabulary** . Specht 
objected that even for a very old Indo-European period this would result in 
too small a vocabulary. That is correct, but that is not the end of the matter. 
Heteroclisy, i.e. the combination of two different inflectional stems, has been 
very convincingly explained by the fact that this was a very old and simple 
declension in which, as in some language types, there were only two cases, a 
rectus, which would correspond roughly to the nominative, and an oblique 
with the ending -1, onto which the Indo-European case endings were later 
grafted” . It is now interesting to note that, according to the Finnological 
view"! , there was once such a two-casus system in Finno-Ugric as well, in 
which a nominative without endings was contrasted with an oblique ending 
in -n. This would result in a complete correspondence between the oldest 
Indo-European and oldest Uralic declension. This is all the more remarkable 
as the hetero- clitics in particular show striking lexical similarities with 
Finno-Ugric and even with Samoyedic words. Compare, for example, Indo- 
European *#edor "water" with Finnish and Mordovian wed with the same 
meaning or our German word Name, lat. nomen, gr. Bvopa with Finnish 
nime, wogul. nam, juraksamojedisch nim, nem, nam "name". Such striking 
parallels within a closely circumscribed word group can hardly be purely 
coincidental similarities. But if there is any connection at all with Uralic, as 
with heteroclisy” , then the question arises as to whether the Proto-Indo- 
European language does not contain a component of the Uralic languages. 
On the other hand, the contrast between the ending -r in the Indo-European 
nominative sing and the ending -m in the accusative sing, as in Latin equos: 
equom, has certain parallels in the languages of Asia Minor and the Near 
East. In Mitanni, for example, the word for the king has the nominative acc. 
iwrin. There are also striking similarities in the pronouns, especially 


Ill. TT Pedersen, Kuhn's Zs. 37, 267. 

2 Cf. H. Skéld, Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen 18, 228. 

23 §kéld and Collinder [see A. 35] also attribute significance to the 
heteroclitics for the question of Indo-European-Uralic relations. 


The problems of Indo-European research 405 the personal 
pronouns between the Indo-European and Finno-Ugric, but also the 
Semitic languages. In view of such parallels between Indo-European 
and other language families, it is understandable that several 


linguists assume different components in the basic Indo-European 
language. Forrer , for example, distinguishes between one 
component, which he calls the SM language because of the case 
endings on -s and -m and which he assigns to Caucasian, and a 
second component, which he associates with the Finno-Ugric 
languages. Uhlenbeck also assumes a Finno-Ugric and a Caucasian 
component in Proto-Indo-European. In principle, the same has been 
assumed by N. S. Trubetzkoy* . Leading linguists thus find the same 
two components in the Indo-European language, the Inner-Asiatic 
and the Caucasian, which also seem to be contained in the Indo- 
European religion. They are probably easiest to understand if we 
assume that in proto-Indo-European a Uralic or inner-Asiatic 
population layer was connected with a Caucasian or "Mediterranean" 
population. But where could a better setting for such a connection be 
found than in the area east of the Caspian Gate at the foot of the 
Caucasus? 

Again and again we seem to be led into this space, and such a 
convergence does give food for thought. 

However, as far as language is concerned, one should not only 
focus on vocabulary. I emphasized many years ago“’ that Indo-European 
research must also focus on the grammatical forms and grammatical 
structure, which are just as important for a language as the words and are 
particularly characteristic. However, since grammatical structure can change, 
it is important to identify its oldest forms. It is therefore very gratifying that 
increasing attention is now being paid to the question of the development of 
the Indo-European language type and possible preliminary stages. This is 
particularly important for the question of the relationship of Indo-European 
to other language families. Such a comparison must necessarily gain in 
certainty if it is based on the oldest attainable structures. 

In this context, the parallels between Indo-European and Semitic should 
also be recalled. Here, too, a historical connection could exist in principle, 
although certainly no primordial relationship and probably no direct 
geographical relationship. However, as has already been suggested, a third 
language could have contributed a component to both Indo-European and 
Semitic. This need by no means rule out historical relationships with Finno- 
Ugric. For a study of all these questions, however, the confused inner-Asian 
migrations and relations between peoples would first have to be better 
clarified in conjunction with history, prehistory and ethnology. 

But here, as in my remarks in general, I am primarily concerned with the 


presentation of possibilities, problems and tasks. I would therefore also like 
to emphasize emphatically that, in contrast to the perspectives discussed 
here of an eastern original homeland of the Indo-Europeans and their 
interweaving with Asian peoples and languages, the thesis of a northern 
original homeland still finds eager advocates, especially in 


“A. Nehring, Actes du deuxifeme congr&s international des linguistes 
(Paris 1933) 191 ff.; Cf. Specht, Urspr. d. idg. declension p. 6ff. 
more recently, e.g. in Wissmann and Thieme . However, it is hardly a 
coincidence that, apart from the animal and plant geography background, 
both remain purely in the Indo-European vocabulary and the Indo-European 
field of vision. This gives rise to some fundamental conclusions. 

Wissmann® demands "that with the current state of science, the linguist 
should in principle attempt to solve the question of the so-called 'Indo- 
European original homeland' by linguistic means". Similarly, Krogmann®! 
says: "The decision about the source area of the Indo-European languages 
must be made by linguistics". I cannot agree with this view, which can also 
be found elsewhere. I believe that I have sufficiently emphasized the special 
and particularly important role of linguistics in Indo-European research at 
the beginning of my remarks. On the other hand, however, I doubt that Indo- 
European linguistics will ever be able to solve the problems of the original 
homeland and the origin of Indo-Europeanism on its own. Nor is it the case, 
as Krogmann claims, that prehistory, anthropology etc. can only intervene in 
a confirmatory way in the investigation. Apart from the fact that the sentence 
can also be reversed, it is important that linguistic and factual research 
stimulate each other, point out new paths and help to historically interpret 
facts that have been discovered. In any case, since both factual studies and 
linguistics are eagerly working on Indo-European problems, an attempt at a 
synopsis of their results is necessary and will have to be made again and 
again. 

The Indo-Europeanist can no longer remain independent even in the 
linguistic study of Indo-Europeanism. The question of historical 
relationships to Asian languages will no longer disappear from the 
discussion. This makes it necessary for Indo-Europeanists to maintain 
contact and cooperate with experts in Asian languages. Even in his own 
field, the Indo-Europeanist will have to sharpen his eyes. For example, I 
have pointed out a possible connection between the Indo-European word for 
birch, idg. *bherego/d, with Asian words for this tree or for trees and wood 


in general. Scherer summarily dismissed this suggestion because the Indo- 
European word can be derived from an Indo-European \X urzel for "bright, 
white etc." in Old Ind. bhrdjate "shining", Ahd. berabt "shining, brilliant". 
Now this derivation may well be correct, but the case has a fundamental 
significance. Greek and Latin words, for which a sometimes even very 
plausible interpretation from Indo-European had been proposed, have 
proved to be loanwords from pre-Indo-European. One must also reckon with 
the possibility of a folk etymological adaptation of borrowed linguistic 
material. It follows that etymological interpretability from Indo-European is 
a strong, but by no means absolutely certain, indication of the genuine Indo- 
European origin of an Indo-European word. The Indo-Europeanist must 
therefore bear in mind the possibility of an origin from non-Indo-European 
languages when interpreting Proto-Indo-European words. 

All the above should have shown that the problems of Indo-European 
research are extraordinarily complex. They have by no means diminished or 
simplified. On the contrary, they are becoming increasingly difficult and 
complex. To solve them requires, on the one hand, careful probing and 
critical consideration, but on the other, the courage to hypothesize and thus, 


of course, the courage to err. 


Weriand Merlingen, Zum Ausgangsgebiet der indogermanischen Sprachen, in: Archaeologia Austriaca 
18, 1955, pp. 92-94 


TO THE SOURCE AREA 
OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


From WERIAND MERLINGEN 


Of the many assumptions that have been made about the source 
area of Indo-European, at most one can be correct, and the many 
others must contain more or less major errors. P. Thieme's new book 
increases the assumptions, but unfortunately also the errors. As 
interesting and accurate as many of his statements are, his answer to 
the question posed, namely that the homeland of Indo-European 
"was located in the area of the salmon rivers", cannot be regarded as 
proven. 

What we must first turn against is Thieme's exclusion procedure, 
which is based on the "absence of certain terms in the common 
language" (p. 10f.). 


77 Conclusions ex silentio are not conclusions (but at most 
illustrations of correct conclusions). If common Indo-European 
words for "wine", "oil", "lion" and the like are missing, it does not at 
all follow that the basic language did not know the terms: this may or 
may not have been the case. Consider, for example, the lack of a 
common word for "hand" or "lion". Think, for example, of the lack 
of a common word for "hand" or "milk". 

*® However, Thieme himself now says (p. 10): "Since language 
continually replaces old words with new ones - vocabulary is the 
most unstable element of the linguistic system - the absence of a 
particular expression in any individual case may be due to chance." 
However, he believes that one way of making use of such gaps in the 
vocabulary is to "serially determine the absence of certain terms in the 
common language and thereby create cumulative evidence that offers us 
certainty". Conclusions ex silentio are not improved by combining many 
"silentia". Th. gives as an example of such "negative cumulative evidence" 
the absence of Idg. words - rather words derived from the Idg. for cypress, 
the olive tree and the oil, the vine and the wine, the donkey and - in older 
times - the lion in Greece etc.: "Thus Greece and Italy, the Mediterranean 
countries in general, are ruled out as the home of the Idg. common 
language". This is not true; we learn nothing from these premises, neither for 
nor against a particular country. Th's conclusion is just as erroneous as if one 
were to conclude from the sight of a barren landscape or the surface of the 
water on some seashore: Here one sees nothing, therefore under this surface 
there have never been human settlements, etc. - (As a method of exclusion 
that really offers certainty, one can think of only one other: Words that are 
more or less certain to be common can exclude certain areas because they 
are not compatible with these areas. Africa, for example, must be omitted 
because the Idg. had expressions for "V, inter", "snow" and "ice". - The 
beech boundary may also have to be accepted). 

» Ever since Meillet suggested that a number of certain words in Greek, 
Latin etc. originate from a "pre-Indo-European Mediterranean language", 
this assumption has been readily accepted as certain knowledge. This is 
also the case with Thieme (p. 10): "The Greek words 
xuTtaptcrao? .cypress', eXaiFa ‘olive treet , eXatFov 'Ol', 
aprteXo? ,vine* , Folvo? ,wine* and ovo? ,donkey* are each isolated 
in the idiomatic vocabulary: their declension suffixes are Greek- 
idiomatic, but their stem formation remains unanalyzable. They must 
be foreign loanwords.“ They do not have to be. In the same way, 


most idg. roots are "unanalyzable“ , and so far we have no means of 
A 


proving that words like eXatFov, ApiTteXo?, Fotvo? or ovo?, not 
even xu7tapt,CT<7o? are non-idg. words. These words do not have 
any exclusive force. 

* Meillet's conjectures have been fashionable for decades, but 
they have not been accepted by everyone. And among the latter 
words there is at least one that can even be proven to be idiomatic, 
i.e. that can be used as a positive argument for the same areas that 
Thieme (with Meillet and others) excludes. This is Foivo? ,Wein* , 
which Alois Walde (Lat. etym. Wb., Walde-Pokorny, cf. Wb. der idg. 
Sprachen 1,226) derives from the Idg. in the simplest way: from woi- 
< uei- ,to turn, bend, twist’ , original meaning thus,Rankengewachs* 
. The derivation is very plausible. However, there is also a phonetic 
aspect to which too little attention has been paid so far. Among the 
cognates listed for Fotvo? is the Armenian’/"?' ,wine* is particularly 
noteworthy because of its Greek equivalent. F = armen, g. There is a 
special sound change behind this. Idg. u is represented in two ways 
in both Greek and Armenian: either as Greek F = arm. F = arm. £, or 
as gr. '(A) = arm. v (w). However this strange sound change may be 
explained : the process is so specifically "Indo-European" and "old" that 
only a common origin of the words involved from Indo-European is 
probable; it can hardly be assumed that a completely heterogeneous 
language would have possessed such strange sounds again in much later 
times, which in Armenian would have been understood as g, in Greek - 
perhaps in far distant regions - as u again. (More details on this will follow 
elsewhere.) 

3! Tt is therefore at least not refutable that the "Indo-Europeans" did 
know wine! This takes us completely away from the areas assumed by 
Thieme (and others) and brings us quite close to another region, namely the 
one that Otto Schrader has identified: the "/ands north and west of the 
Schwarten Meer" "with the inclusion of a larger or smaller part of the 
Danube valley" . In fact, this is probably the only area in Europe in whose 
range everything can be found that we must ascribe to the people with the 
Idg. source language: Agriculture and animal husbandry, high mountains, 
plains and sea, winter snow and summer heat, wolf, bear, turtle, beech, birch 
and much more - and wine. (This probably refers more to Romania, Bulgaria 
and Macedonia than to the southern Russian plain). There is no conclusive 
argument for this area. 


Addendum 1966 


If we do not succeed in going considerably beyond the previous 
ways and means - and aspects - we can do little more than collect 
probabilities and exclude improbabilities, and so, in my opinion, we 
will never succeed in fixing the Indo-European original homeland 
(or homelands) in more detail. In particular: 

112. It will hardly ever be possible to establish a connection with 
any archaeological finds as long as not even the time of the source 
language can be approximately determined, not even the millennium; 
and especially since it is not even certain whether the people of this 
source language left any archaeological finds at all. 

113. The development and spread of the idiomatic languages 
cannot have taken place exclusively in the form of a fan and family 
tree, namely not without manifold overlapping: which makes the 
problem much more complicated; purely linear conclusions from the 
oldest tangible language stages to the initial stages - millennia of 
"white spots" can lie in between - thus become illusory to a large 
extent. 


Julius Pokorny, Gedanken zur Indogermanenfrage, in: Mneme" Kharin, Gedenkschrift fiir Paul 
Kretschmer Bd. II, Wen, Verlag der Wiener Sprachgesellschaft, 1957, pp. 83-85. 


THOUGHTS ON THE INDO-GERMANIC QUESTION 


From JULIUS POKORNY 


When reading the excellent overview of the "Hauptprobleme der 
indogermanischen Altertumskunde (seit 1940)" given by A. Scherer in the 
first issue of Kratylos (p. 3 tF.), one is struck by the fact that in linguistic 
terms (apart from word formation and inflection) the study of vocabulary 
still plays the main role. Although P. Thieme (Die Heimat der idg. 
Grundsprache, p. 594ff.* ) has shown that it is possible to arrive at 
conclusive results by analyzing the vocabulary, Hermann Berger's proof 
(Miinchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft, Heft 9, p. 26 ff.) that, for 
example, the word "idg. For example, the word for "apple", previously 
regarded as genuinely idiomatic, actually comes from the Burusas- ki and 
that the apparent idiomatic ablaut in this word can be explained in an 
individual linguistic way, shows once again how cautious one must be in this 
respect. It was also the exaggerated appreciation of the vocabulary that led to 
the erroneous view held by Trubetzkoy and his successors, above all Pisani, 


that there was no basic Idg. language at all, but only a kind of "bundle of 
isoglosses" from originally unrelated languages. 

To the evidence for the existence of an Indo-European basic 
language cited by Scherer, supra, can be added the facts of the 
internal language form, which he does not mention but which are 
extremely important. My remarks on this subject, published as early 
as 1936 ("Substrattheorie und Urheimat der Indogermanen", Mitt. 
Anthrop. Ges. Wien, vol. 66, pp. 69ff. [176fr.]) seem to have been 
inaccessible to most linguists, which is why I take the liberty of 
retuming to it. Emst Lewy's review of Pisani's report 
("Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte", ed. Karl Hénn, Bern 1953) 
in ZcPh. 24, p. 319 f. should also be mentioned here, as he also 
emphasizes the distinctive character of the Idg. languages. 

The most important evidence of this kind includes 

“The subjective energetic verb of action, which has the 
consequence that even the sensations are expressed in the manner of 
the verb of action ("I hear", not "it sounds to me"), and also the 
impersonalia of weather and sensation are formed quite subjectively. 

“© The completely abstract meaning of the verb "to be" without 
any concrete, descriptive background (J. Lohmann, Lexis I, p. 69 
ff.). The root es- denotes both the responsible and the essential "to 
be", so that one can just as well say homo sum as imperator sum in 
Latin. The fact that Irish and Spanish use two different verba in this 
case is clearly due to a non-ideal substrate. 

“’ The stem-inflected character, according to which the actual 
conceptual expression is usually followed by an element that 
modifies this expression. 

‘’ The autonomy and independence of the individual word, 
characterized by its accent, which helps to create the meaning of the 
word. 

This autonomy clearly points to the type of "lining up languages". 
A language whose words are so independent cannot know any true 
subordination. Even the alleged relative clauses with *je-jjo-, which 
in reality 
is an old demonstrative, are not really subordinate clauses, but only 
appositions. What we express today by subordination was expressed in the 
Idg. partly by nominal appositions, which function as nominal clauses in the 
verbal clause, partly by appositional clauses, e.g. Rigveda IV, 51, 1.In an 
idg. compound like gr. or yw/o-ou-o; are 


Both the goal and the starting point of the action are unmarked, so the verbal 
element originally expresses merely an indifferent process, which is known 
to be characteristic of the adjoining language types (Finck, KZ XLI, p 268). 

On the other hand, we also find many features in the structure of 
idiomatic languages that point to a completely different, "subordinate 
language type". These include the prefixing of the adjectival attribute, the 
formation of exocentric compounds, the use of participial and gerundial 
constructions, the emergence of the passive verbal noun, etc. 

Such discrepancies can only be explained by the assumption of language 
mixing. However, this assumption does not in the least contradict the theory 
of a firmly established Idg. common language before the language 
separation (to be placed in the middle of the 3rd millennium BC). 

For this is quite a late period in comparison with the long course of 
human history, and since even then there would hardly have been any 
unmixed peoples and languages in Europe and Western Asia, the idiomatic 
common language must of course have been a secondary unity arising from 
an original multiplicity. It is only the fact of this unity that matters, and we 
are in any case entitled to operate on such an assumption. 

As far as the use of prehistoric archaeology to solve our problem is 
concerned, I would like to refer to my contribution "Die indogermanische 
Spracheinheit" in Alexander Randa's "Handbuch der Weltgeschichte", Otto 
VC alter, Olten and Freiburg i. Br. 1954, pp. 397 ff. [pp. 375ff.], and to Hugh 
Hencken, Indo-European Languages and Archeology, in: American 
Anthropologist, vol. 57, No. 6, Part 3, Memoir No. 84, 1955. 


Sverre Marstrander, The original heme of the Indo-Europeans, in: Det Kongeiige Norske Videnskabers 
Selskabs Forhandlinger 30, 1957, no. 13, pp. 82-87 translated by Erika Schindel 


THE HOMELAND OF THE INDO-EUROPEANS' 
From SVERRE MARSTRANDER 


As a general remark, it should be noted in advance that the final 
result of our investigation depends on our conception of the term 
"Urheimat". It remains an open question whether a homogeneous 
Aryan race actually existed in a closed settlement area, where it 
developed in terms of people and language and from where it spread. 
There is little prospect of finding an original homeland of this kind. 
Although an "original language" can theoretically be reconstructed, 


it already shows signs of splitting into dialects. Due to this fact, the 
homeland of the people who spoke the still unsplit original language 
(whose existence, however, is questionable) is so far removed in 
time that its localization is beyond the scope of our historical 
knowledge. 

Thus it is in the nature of things that a certain resignation is 
necessary in the question of the origin of language and race. We do 
not know whether the mixture of dialects of the most diverse tribes, 
which linguistics presents to us, results from a bifurcation of the 
tribes and springs from a common source, or whether it has arisen 
through tTuvotxiCTjio’, i.e. through the intermixture of tribal groups 
of different origin as a result of external conditions of life, the 
language of the strongest group gaining predominance. 


' The essay is the result of discussions which took place following a 
colloquium of Scandinavian archaeologists and linguists in Copenhagen in 
1951. Since the original plan to publish the discussions has since been 
abandoned, I have taken the opportunity to express my own views on the 
problem. We would therefore do well to leave aside such basic questions, 
which can never be answered exactly, and merely note that the picture that 
emerges on a linguistic basis of the social order and living conditions of the 
oldest Indo-Europeans includes migrations over vast areas. As steppe 
nomads who earned their livelihood through cattle breeding, these peoples 
were forced to change their place of residence according to the changing 
seasons, in addition to which there were longer-term migrations caused by 
poor harvests, overpopulation, climate change, etc. 

The Indo-European original homeland, if it can ever be determined, 
cannot have been a fixed place where the "cradle of the Indo-Europeans" 
stood, but merely a’ n migration area in which the Indo-European tribes 
developed their culture and language until the first split into a western and 
eastern group. 

The "Urheimat" in this sense of the word thus has rather vague, 
changeable boundaries and cannot be fixed to a specific place, since 
everything indicates that collective migrations took place within the regions 
of the original territory. Naturally, the term "L rheimat" loses a substantial 
part of its actual meaning under this aspect, and the question is whether it 
should be applied to the Common Indo-European sphere of life at all. The 
objection could be raised with some justification against the formulation of 
our topic that the term "Urheimat" represents the postulate of a concept that 


we do not and cannot know. 


The most important starting points for the localization of the wide Indo- 
European migration area are the following: 

” The Linear Pottery. It can be assumed that most archaeologists share 
the views of J. Bréndsted, who identified the battle-axe peoples of the Linear 
Pottery culture as Indo-European tribes in his essay. Even if the nature of the 
matter does not allow irrefutable proof of this, there is much to be 
said in favor of this identification. It seems plausible that the battle- 
axe peoples were descended from nomads who migrated from the 
Trans-Caspian steppes to the regions north and east of the Black Sea. 
Nor can it be denied that the habits of these tribes, their cattle 
breeding and their knowledge of agriculture (the importance of 
which increased in the new settlement areas) in no way contradict 
the picture we have of early Indo-European society based on the 
facts deduced from the language. 

Obviously, however, difficulties also arise if one assumes that the 
Indo-European battle axe cultures originated from a common center 
in the Pontic regions. It has been pointed out, for example, that the 
graves belonging to the earliest stage of the Pontic culture (the 
Yamno culture) are extremely sparse in their grave goods and by no 
means contain battle axes. But should this not lead to the conclusion 
that these oldest graves (which of course have in common with the 
later graves of the battle-axe culture that they are stool graves) are to 
be assigned to the immigrant steppe nomads and date from a time 
before they had developed the characteristics of their new homeland? 
This assumption is confirmed by simple graves of the same type, 
which are scattered across the steppes as far as the Yenisei region. In 
no case do they contain battle axes, but in many cases egg-shaped 
cups with cord decoration on the upper rim. Apparently they 
represent the same type as the stool graves of the Volga steppes 
described by Sulimirski, which rarely contain any grave goods. This 
burial form, so typical of the battle-axe culture, could therefore 
represent a special feature inherited from the nomadic cultures, while 
the other characteristic 
characteristics of their utensils as a consequence of their encounter with the 
agricultural culture of south-eastern Europe and the impulses received from 
the advanced civilizations of the Near East, especially in the area of the use 
of metals. In my opinion, P. V. Glob is right when he says that the uniform 
character of the battle-axe cultures over a wide area makes it likely that the 


Corded Ware people were pastoral nomads whose transformation into 
farmers only began when they had settled in their new homeland and started 
to develop their various local cultures. 

It is not yet known exactly how the relationship between the various 
groups of Corded Ware people can be explained, but the uniform character 
of these cultures across large parts of Europe gives a clear indication of a 
common origin in a particular area. For general historical reasons and also 
from a chronological point of view° , the steppes of south-eastern Europe 
bordering on Asia are more likely to be the common home of the battle-axe 
peoples than northern Europe, which a group of German archaeologists 
considered to be the cradle of the Indo-Europeans®. 

With regard to the original homeland, the common settlement area of the 
battle-axe peoples north and east of the Black Sea embodies the second stage 
of their migrations from the east, if our view is correct. 

°° The Middle Helladic culture. Its main characteristics are "Minyan" 
vessels, battle axes and cist tombs, which are widespread throughout 
Thessaly, Greece and the Ionian Islands. This form of vessels and tombs was 
apparently a consequence of the arrival of new peoples, who must 
apparently be regarded as the first Greek tribes on Helladic soil. 


C. If we place with C. F. C. Hawkes the first appearance of the battle-axe 
peoples in the areas north of the Black Sea in the period between 2300-2200 
BC. (C. F. C. Hawkes, Prehistoric Foundations of Europe. 1940, pp. 225, 
235, Map V). 

* Cf. Gustav Kossinna, Die Indogermanen. Leipzig 1921. 

Apparently, this identification met with general approval. The 
great destruction of the palaces of Orchimenos, Tiryns and elsewhere 
points to a veritable invasion by these Greek tribes, who must have 
come from the north. Although the Helladic culture also received 
impulses from Troy, it can be assumed that its cultural structure was 
essentially based on the traditions of the invaders. In this context it 
seems important to recall that T. J. Arne recently drew attention to 
the relationship between Minyan vessels and certain finds in 
northern Iran (Shah Tepe). 

e) The Hittites. While until then we had to be satisfied with 
conjectural identifications, the arrival of the Hittites in Asia Minor 
around 2000 BC is the first example of a people with an Indo- 
European language settling down. As far as I can see, the Hittite 
language belongs to the western group of Indo-European languages. 

Based on the book about the Hittites by Albrecht Gétze , I find it 


quite convincing that they came from Europe to Asia Minor. It is 
easy to imagine that - similar to the first Greek tribes - their 
migration route led east and north along the Black Sea coast. 

f) Indo-Iranian peoples. It is well known that the advanced 
civilizations in the Indus valley, which had developed in cities such 
as Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro, were destroyed by 
barbarian invasions in the first centuries of the second millennium 
BC. These cultures in today's Chanhu-daro, Sind and Jukar have 
been researched in more detail, and the name of the latter place was 
chosen for them . Certain characteristic features (button-shaped seals and 
grommet axes) point to a north-western origin, with similarities to the finds 
from Hissar II in northern Iran. Although some researchers have been 
cautious on this point, it seems reasonable to assume that those conquerors 
were the first Indo-Europeans in India. The appearance of Indo-Iranian tribes 
in northwest India is undoubtedly the result of the same migrations that led 
the Indo-European Churrites and Kassites to Mesopotamia in the nineteenth 
and eighteenth centuries BC. The theory of the arrival of the Indo-Europeans 
in India and their northwestern migration route is confirmed, as T. J. Arne 
has pointed out in his essay, by Iranian myths in which the vast river plains 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes are referred to as the "homeland of the Aryans". 

With these four references to Indo-European peoples, if they are correct, 


we have gained a certain starting point for determining their common area of 
origin. In both the east and the west, the migratory routes of the Indo- 
Europeans point to the vast steppe areas stretching from the Caspian Sea in 
the west to the mountain ranges of Afghanistan in the east. It has also been 
suggested several times that the neighboring parts of the Iranian tableland 
should be considered, as this Turkestan-Iranian region seems to be home to 
some of the oldest cultivated plants and earliest domestic animals! . It was 
also from Iran that the Indo-European nomads first became acquainted with 
metals. 

The groups mentioned in points 1-3 all appear in the last centuries of the 
third millennium and around 2000 BC in the west of the original migration 
area. They all very probably belong to the western group of Indo-Europeans 
and once lived close to each other. 

It is clear that we have to reckon with a considerable period of time to 
explain the great difference in the development of these three groups from a 
common basis, and J. Bréndsted also points this out. If we also take into 
account a period of common development of the West Indo-European 
languages after the separation, this event would have to be dated even 
further back. Although dates of this kind can only ever be estimates, I am 


inclined to regard the years around 3000 BC as the time of the first 
separation of the Indo-European tribes in their original area of residence, and 
thus believe I am closer to the truth than A. Sommerfeit, who suggests the 
time around 2000 in his essay. 

To all appearances, the picture of the Indo-Europeans in their original 
migration area can for the time being only be reconstructed on a linguistic 
basis. T. J. Arne's research has not only made clear the sparseness of the 
archaeological finds in these regions, but also the difficulty of drawing 
conclusions of an ethnic character for the various archaeological complexes. 
At the present stage, archaeology must abandon any hope of tracing the 
paths of Indo-European migration in the steppes more precisely. It is 
therefore of great interest to the archaeologist that a linguist has attempted to 
investigate the migrations of the Indo-Europeans and their changing living 
conditions before the separation. W Brandenstein'* starts from the theory 
that the changing conditions of the environment and livelihood during the 
oldest historical period of the Indo-Europeans were reflected in their 
vocabulary. The words and concepts that Brandenstein identifies as the 
oldest tell of a nomadic way of life based mainly on cattle breeding in an 
area that he believes to be recognizable in the northern Kyrgyz steppes. In 
his opinion, this is where the Indo-European original homeland was located. 
A more recent layer of the vocabulary then reflects the increasing 
importance of agriculture in a settlement area further west between the 
Carpathians and the Baltic Sea. 

TOnly linguistics itself can judge the justification of the principles that 
lead to the distinction between old and younger word strata. Thus, the results 
obtained by Brandenstein with regard to the localization of the oldest Indo- 
European residential areas may meet with contradiction. In my opinion 
alone, Brandenstein has tackled an important problem, and archaeology 
would welcome further work in this direction. 

In any case, I believe that Brandenstein has arrived at the correct 
conclusions in his determination of older and younger forms of subsistence. 
Apart from an earliest stage of food gathering, which he believes he can 
prove, it is clear that the Indo-Europeans were mainly nomads with large 
herds of cattle as their main source of food during the common steppe 
period. Agriculture only became important when individual tribes migrated 
westwards and settled in Europe. The transition to agriculture therefore took 
place when the European branch of the Indo-Europeans separated from the 
Indo-Iranian tribes, who continued their lives as pastoralists on the 


steppes. 


Ww. Brandenstein, Die erste "Indogermanische" Wanderung. Klotho, 
vol. II, 1936. A more general presentation of the principles and results of the 
method in: Friihgeschichte und Sprachwissenschaft. Ed. by Wilhelm 
Brandenstein, Vienna 1948 (Arbeiten aus dem Institut fiir Allgemeine und 
Vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, Heft 1). 

This theory satisfactorily explains that agricultural terms are mainly 
attested by the Western languages. Moreover, an explanation for the 
metamorphosis of the Indo-Iranian branch from farmers to herdsmen and for 
the lack of agricultural terms in their language is then also superfluous. A 
justification for these two facts would be necessary if we were convinced 
with A. Sommerfeit of the importance of agriculture in the steppe regions 
during the period before the tribal separation. 


Hans Krahe, Indogermanisch und Altcuropaisch, in Sacculurn 8, issue 1, 195 , pp. 1-16 


INDO-EUROPEAN END OLD EUROPEAN 


From HANS KRAHE 


Of all the problems for which the researcher of pre- and early history has 
to call on the help of linguistics, the so-called Indo-European question is 
probably the most discussed, the most complex and, despite all efforts, the 
least resolved to date. The following remarks have neither the intention nor 
the possibility of answering it, but nevertheless believe that they can 
contribute to reflection and clarification and help to promote it to a certain 
extent. To this end, it is necessary to outline, at least in broad terms, what the 
"Indo-European question" consists of and how it came to be posed. 

Since the beginning of the last century, starting with Franz Bopp's well- 
known first work (1816), the close relationship between a large number of 
languages in Europe and Asia, which had already been suspected 
occasionally and to a lesser extent, has been increasingly clearly recognized 
and scientifically substantiated with constantly refined methods. The proof 
of these connections lay and still lies in the extensive agreement between the 
languages involved in their entire formal structure, i.e. in the inflection of 
nouns and verbs and in word formation, as well as in their vocabulary, 
phonology and syntax. The correspondence proved to be so deeply rooted 


that since then it has been considered justified to regard the languages 
affected by it as members of a "family", a self-contained circle which is 
separated from all other languages of the world. The term "Indo-Germanic" 
or "Indo-European" was chosen in order to find a summarizing term for this 
family - a purely linguistic concept (as cannot be emphasized often enough), 
the transfer of which to non-linguistic categories, such as those of prehistoric 
archaeology or anthropology, should be avoided as long as the problems that 
lead to these other fields of science have not been sufficiently clarified 
within linguistic research itself. 

Depending on the state of research, different views have been formed at 
different times on the nature, degree and origin of the relationship between 
the Indo-European languages. The so-called "family tree theory" associated 
with the name of August Schleicher (1823 to 1868) was decisive for the 
development of the Indo-European problem. This theory was clearly 
influenced by the theory of descent in the natural sciences, which was 
gaining ground at the same time, and assumes that certain subgroups of 
Indo-European as a whole gradually emerged from a uniform root - 
comparable to an increasingly branching tree - and from these the individual 
"languages" (Greek, Germanic, etc.) and finally their even more 
differentiated "dialects".) and finally their even more differentiated 
"dialects" (e.g. Ionian, Achaean and Doric in the case of Greek). This unified 
(no longer existing) root was called the Idg. original or basic language and, 
since every language is necessarily bound to a community of people, an Idg. 
original and basic people was assigned to it. It was precisely from this 
construction that an Indo-European question first arose, which in turn 
encompassed a number of sub-problems, above all the following two: 1. 
where is the original Idle language people to be geographically localized? 
("Urheimatfrage"); 2. how did the bearers of the individual Idg. languages 
emerge from it and how did they reach their historical homes? As can be 
seen, the aim is to gain a foundation for far-reaching conclusions in the field 
of the history of peoples from the initially purely linguistic knowledge of the 
Idg. language relationship. 

Since August Schleicher, too, efforts have been made to reconstruct the 
assumed original idiom by starting from the linguistic material that survived 
in the individual historical languages, working out their common features 
and, after deducting all changes and additions recognized as secondarily 
acquired, identifying the "basic forms" of the individual words as well as the 
phonetic status, the formation of words and forms and the syntax of the basic 
language. In the search for the "original homeland" of the idg "original 


people", however, the so-called "linguistic-cultural-historical" method was 
(and is) primarily used. On the basis of the meanings of the words attributed 
to the "original language", a picture of the cultural and intellectual heritage 
of the Indo-Europeans is drawn up. For example, one establishes which 
forest trees they knew, which domestic animals they bred, under which 
climatic conditions they lived, whether they practiced navigation and 
whether they practiced agriculture, etc.; and on the basis of the picture thus 
obtained, one then attempts to identify a region with the help of plant 
gcography, the history of domestic animals, historical climatology and so on. 
etc., to find an area to which all of the facts thus discovered apply, and this 
area is determined as the oldest settlement area of Indo-Europeanism (and 
the area of application of the idg. "original language"). However, this 
approach - although it has yielded some valuable insights into details 
(as a side benefit, so to speak) - has not led to any truly viable and 
generally recognized results. Depending on which aspects and 
(supposed) facts from the totality of the assumed Indo-European 
cultural heritage the individual researchers emphasized (and often 
overemphasized), they arrived at very different approaches to the 
Indo-European "original homeland" (e.g. in the steppes of Inner 
Asia, in southern Russia, in the countries around the Baltic Sea, etc.), 
so that even today no satisfactory answer can be given to this point 
alone, which for many is the most important aspect of the Indo- 
European question. 

The many changes in methodology that have occurred over the 
course of time, with which research has attempted to solve the Indo- 
European problem, can no more be discussed in detail and critically 
evaluated here than it is necessary to list all the solutions that have 
been proposed in a colorful variety, more or less scientifically 
founded, from the most diverse sides. The "family tree theory" has 
long since been dismissed, together with the conclusions drawn from 
it; all too much like an example of arithmetic, it could not do justice 
to the complicated historical processes that must have taken place in 
the development of the idiomatic languages and their bearers. But 
even the "wave theory", which was first put forward by Johannes 
Schmidt (1872), and numerous other efforts to interpret the idiomatic 
language relationship, its origin, its subdivision and - in connection 
with this - the origin and development of the peoples speaking an 


idiom have not led to a convincing result. This even led to a kind of 
"nihilism", with some scholars going so far as to deny the existence of a 
basic idiom and a unified "tirvolk" . 

On the other hand, P. Thieme has again demonstrated with compelling 
grammatical arguments that a relatively uniform idiomatic basic and 
common language must necessarily be assumed as the ultimate starting point 
of all individual historical languages. It can be reconstructed - if not in all 
details, then at least in all important and essential features of its structure and 
vocabulary - with a degree of certainty that has steadily increased as the 
methods used to do so have improved. 

This basic Idg. language is the one fixed point which we possess and 
know; the other is formed by the historically known Idg. languages, 
especially in their earliest written tradition. Between the two poles, however, 
there is a temporal gap, and the most important task in solving the Indo- 
European question must be to bridge and fill this gap as far as possible. In 
doing so, one must be aware that the period of time to be filled is in all 
probability much longer than one was (and is) generally inclined to assume. 
In our opinion, one of the most decisive reasons for the failure of all 
previous "Urheimat" theories lies precisely in this deception about the 
"prehistoric distance" of the basic language from the idg. languages found in 
written sources. 

It is recognized that the absence of common Indo-European expressions 
for all metals of use (copper, iron, etc.) already points to the "separation" of 
the individual languages into a period before the beginning of the actual 
metal ages. The following consideration seems even more important to us: 
Thanks to discoveries and decipherments of the last four to five decades, at 
least three idiomatic languages or language groups have been known to us in 
written form since the middle of the second millennium BC: Hittite with its 
neighboring languages of Asia Minor, Indian and Greek. 

Since the beginning of the systematic excavations of Bogaz- k6i in 
Turkey (1906), monuments of Hittite have come to light in the form of many 
thousands of cuneiform tablets, and it did not take long to realize that a lost 
Idg. language had thus been rediscovered. The majority of the texts date 
from the 15th and 14th centuries; a smaller number go back even further. 
Remnants of two other Indo-European languages close to Hittite, Luvian and 
Palaean, were also found - albeit to a much lesser extent. In addition, the so- 
called Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions, which have been known for some 
time and are widespread in large parts of Asia Minor and Syria, have been 
deciphered and interpreted as containing a fourth Indo-European language of 


the ancient Near East, which is also related to cuneiform Hittite. - The 
written sources of Bogazkéi - together with other documents from Asia 
Minor (and Syria) - also provided valuable evidence for the early history of 
Indian and the Indians, namely in the form of Indian proper names and 
words, which occur in the texts in question and (apart from minor details) 
already have the same vocabulary and phonetics as the oldest literary 
language of the Indians, the Vedas, which was recorded considerably later. - 
The 

The transmission of Greek finally begins for us - instead of with Homer as 
before - in the middle of the 2nd millennium BC, since Michael Ventris 
succeeded in reading the Cretan-Mycenaean inscriptions in the so-called 
linear step B and proving them to be monuments of the Greek language . 

For the Indo-European question, however, the fact that we now have three 
Indo-European languages (or language groups) in the early tradition 
described above is significant due to the fact that all three already showed a 
completely individual appearance at that time, that they are very 
characteristically different both among themselves and from the developed 
common basic language, and that they all already show the essential 
peculiarities that still determine the individual face of these languages in 
later times (in the case of Old Indo-European and Greek" ). In order to 
achieve such differentiation, however, a very long development of almost 
incalculable duration is required. And so the terminus ante quem given for 
Hittite, Indian and Greek not only confirms the conclusion drawn above 
from the absence of common words for metals such as copper and iron, but 
it will also be necessary to date the time when a relatively uniform basic 
Idg. language still existed considerably further back than just the end of the 
Neolithic’ . 

In this situation - which should be self-evident anyway - it is not 
advisable to speculatively tackle the temporal gap between the prehistoric 
basic language and the historically existing individual languages, which was 
previously described as a main task in the context of the Indo-European 
problem, from the theoretically required starting point of the "basic 
language". Rather, as has been repeatedly postulated by prudent researchers, 
but hardly ever put into practice to any significant extent, one will have to 
start with the historical circumstances, i.e. with the individual idiomatic 
languages and primarily with their oldest written sources, in order to pave 
the way from this "solid ground" step by step or layer by layer into the 
prehistoric periods - with a view to the "basic language" as the final goal. 
The research we have carried out in recent years, the results of which will be 


presented in the following chapter, is intended as a contribution to such an 
approach. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned possibility of reconstructing earlier, 
unrecorded language states, comparative linguistic research has a second 
means of penetrating beyond the oldest written monuments into prehistoric 
pasts that has not yet been used or has only been used sparingly for the Indo- 
European question: place names. In many cases, place names of all kinds are 
preserved even when a country changes hands, when a new population with 
a different language makes a region its settlement area. And so even in the 
earliest written records, there are quite a few names that often reach far back 
in time beyond the linguistic state recorded in the relevant texts and continue 
to exist within this language as a non-homogeneous word material, as an 
inheritance from one or more older layers, comparable to fossils. In the same 
way, names in living languages have often survived to the present day; just 
think of the countless examples from pre-Greek, "Aegean" times, which 
were already foreign to the Hellenes in antiquity and are still in use in 
Greece and its neighborhood, such as Athens, Corinth, Olympia and many 
others. Thanks to their permanence, place names are one of the most 
valuable linguistic tools for understanding prehistoric populations and their 
movements. In contrast to the other, merely reconstructed prehistoric 
language material, for which there are no geographical clues, they also have 
the advantage of being spatially bound and thus allow a reliable (and often 
very precise) localization of the language they represent and the people 
speaking this language. 

However, the most ancient and most enduring elements within the entire 
treasure trove of place names have proven to be the names of rivers, streams 
and lakes. Our investigations have therefore taken them as their starting 
point. We were able to show that in wide and mostly contiguous areas of 
Europe at a certain prehistoric time there must have been a morphologically 
and etvmologically uniform, homogeneous naming of waters, of which 
considerable remnants are still in use to this day - the meaning of which is 
now, of course, not understood. It is necessary to give an idea of this old 
hvdronvmie, if only by means of a few examples. 

In morphological terms, the following types are the most 
important and most common: 


*! Simple vocalic stem formation, mostly feminines on -d, e.g. 
Ala (Norway), Alba (Spain, France, Switzerland, Germany), Ara 
(West Germany, Netherlands, England, Scotland, Spain), Arga 
(Lithuania, Switzerland, Spain), Ava (river on the Black Sea, as Ova 
tributary [Nfl.] of Njemen), Sala (Germany, Pannonia), Vara 
(Liguria) and many others. 

” Formations on -na: AdranalAdrina > Eder, Nfl. of the Fulda; 
Albina > Elbe, Nfl. of the Lahn; Albina > Alm, Nfl. of the Traun 
(Upper Austria) and Nfl. of the Salzach; Amana > Ohm, Nfl. of the 
Lahn; Arguna > Argen, river to Lake Constance; ReganajRegina > 
Regen, Nfl. of the Danube; * Warina > Werine > Wern, Nfl. of the 
Main, etc. 

* Formations on -ma (or -mo-s}-. Almus (Moesia), Alma 
(Etruria), Arma (Piedmont), Auma (Norway and Nfl. of the Weida in 
central Germany). 

** Formations on -mana\-mena (> -mina), combined from types 2 
and 3: Almana\Almina > Alme, Nfl. der Lippe; Almenas, lake in 
Lithuania; Elmana > Elmenau, Nfl. of the Elbe (Liineburg); 
Warmena > Warmenau, Nfl. of the Elze (Osnabrtick); Oumena > 
Aumenau, Nfl. of the Lahn; Armena (Lithuania); Salmana > Salm, 
Nfl. of the Moselle. 

°° Formations on -ra (or -ro-s}: Alara > Aller, Nfl. of the Weser; 
Avara (Gaul); Visara > Weser; Tanaros, Nfl. of the Po; Indura 
(Lithuania); Salera > Sauldre, river in the Sologne. 

** Formations on -ntia, -nta, -nt(o)-: Alantia > Elg, Nfl. of the 
Neckar and Moselle; A/ento (Lucania, river to the Adriatic); Alantas 
(Lithuania); *Amantia > Amance, river in France (place name 
Amantia in Illyria and Lower Italy); *Arantia > Arance (France); 
*Arantia > Eren’ (Luxembourg); *Aranta > Ar ante (Basses- 
Pyrenees); Arento (Lower Italy); *Avantia (France, Spain); Aventia 
(Switzerland, Etruria); *Bagantia > Pegnitg; *Bagantia > Bagan’a 
(Upper Italy); “Varantia > Wornit*, Nfl. of the Danube; Salantas 
(Lithuania) and numerous others. 

*’ Formations on -mantia and the like, combined from types 3 
and 6: *Almantia > Aumance (France), *Armantia > Armence 
(Switzerland), *Armantia > Ermety (Franconia), Armenta (Etruria), 
*Aumantia (880 in Aumenau > Ems near Wiesbaden). 

°*8 Formations on -so-s, -sa, -sia and the like: AJarisos (Dacia), Amisia > 
Ems (river to the North Sea), Varisia > I ‘ares’e (Nfl. of Is&re), T ‘arusa (| 


iguria) and others. 

These are only the main forms that play a role in the stock of Old 
European hydronyms; in addition, there are a number of less common types 
that can be ignored here. The fact that they all belong to the same stratum, to 
a certain extent to the same "language" and form a morphological "system", 
is evident from the fact alone that they also largely correspond in their basic 
words, i.e. that one and the same etymological basis can be used to form all 
the suffix types listed above, or at least a large number of them. In this sense, 
compare (from the material cited) a series such as Ala - Alma - Almana - 
Alara - Alantia - Almantia or Ara Arnus (> Arno, Italy) - Arma - Armena - 
Arar (Gaul) - Arantia / Arento - Ar- mantia etc.'* . 

In terms of meaning,’ the root elements - especially in the oldest name 
groups - are almost always "water words", i.e. designations for "(flowing) 


water", " river" (or "flow"), "(water) course" (or "run"), 


mon now 


spring", "stream", 
etc. Thus, for example, the clan around Ala, Alma, Alantia, etc., has an 
etymological connection with Lat. finds etymological connection to Lat. 
aludts "spring" (<Aalontos), lit. aleti "to be flooded by water" and - with the 
w-extension (as in Alma, Almana) - to lit. almeti "flowing incessantly", 
almes "blood water", as well as the series of Ava, Avara, Avantia to Old Ind. 
avatéh, Lat. avudts "spring, well", Old Ind. avani- "course, river" etc., or 
names such as Aara, Warmena, Aarusa and the like to Old Ind. vari "water", 
Avest. vairi- "sce", tochar. wdr "water", Old Norse vari "liquid"; and 
correspondingly or similarly, all other names belonging to the "system" just 
characterized receive their etymo- logical explanation through appellative 
linguistic material, which is attested sometimes in this, sometimes in that 
Indo-European language (or in several). 

For the historical assessment and classification of the names, their 
geographical distribution is first of all important. Formations of the 
morphological structure and etymological affiliation described are found - in 
greater or lesser density - from the Baltic, Slavic and East German countries 
to the British Isles and the coasts of Western Europe on the one hand, and 
from Scandinavia to Lower Italy and Sicily on the other, while the Balkan 
Peninsula and Spain show only slight traces, and only in their more 
northerly parts. Since the names, as the given etymological hints show, are 
of Indo-European origin, the question arises at what point within the 
development of "Indo-Europeania" our hydronymy finds its place. The 
simple consideration that there is no single Indo-European language which 
at any time would have dominated all the areas in which the types of names 


in question occur leads to the conclusion that they cannot be attributed to a 
single Indo-European people as the creator, but requires the assumption of a 
similar terminology for the naming of watercourses which existed in several 
languages. However, two further considerations suggest that this 
terminology was not created independently of each other by the individual 
languages involved from the same type of information inherited from the 
basic language - in parallel, so to speak - but that a closed and already pre- 
Indo-European real watercourse terminology exists. On the one hand, the 
vast majority of the river and stream names under consideration go back to 
words which do not (or no longer) exist as appellatives in the historical 
languages of the areas concerned. On the other hand, the well-formed 
morphological scheme of naming, which is thus without a side piece in the 
appellative word stock of the Indo-European idioms, contradicts the 
assumption that such a system was first built up independently in the 
individual languages and transferred everywhere in the same way from the 
structure of the rest of the vocabulary to the naming - and on top of that to a 
linguistic material that is etymologically uniform everywhere. With what we 
call "old European hydronymy", we thus gain a layer of linguistic material 
which, as a finished naming system, reaches back to a phase of 
development before individual languages. 

Since the area of distribution described above does not encompass the 
whole of Indo-European, this hydronym cannot be common Indo-European, 
i.e. 1t cannot have already belonged to the Indo-European "basic language". 
Rather, since at least early historical times, its area of application has been 
the habitat of the following languages: Germanic, Celtic, Illyrian, the so- 
called "Italic" (i.e. the Latin-Faliscan and Osco-Umbrian groups), Venetic 
and Baltic, and marginally also Slavic. It can therefore be assumed that the 
predecessors of these languages or language groups are also the (common) 
originators of this ancient hydronymy. The convincing uniformity of the 
entire naming system leads to the conclusion that the germ cells of the 
languages mentioned must have formed a more closely related complex 
within the overall Indo-European structure in early times and thus - to a 
certain extent at least - stand in contrast to the other Indo-European 
languages, which are not involved in the formation of the characteristic Old 
European hvdronymy. 

However, once the "Old European language complex" has been 
recognized as such, other linguistic similarities soon emerge - apart from the 
common naming of bodies of water - which are unique to this group and are 
lacking in the other Indo-European languages. They confirm and complete 


the picture initially gained from the hydronymy. To a large extent, they are 
expressions for concrete things, namely for phenomena in the realm of 
nature, i.e. words that can be added to the sphere of meaning of the water 
names, e.g. the word "sea" (lat. mare, ahd. men etc.), which is present in all 
the languages mentioned above - but only in these. It is similar with 
*y>idhu- "forest, tree, wood", *perg” us "oak" (lat. quercus etc.) or 
with the word "apple" (ahd. apful, altir. ubull, lit. dbuolas etc.), 
which with the place name Abe Ha in Campania (by Virgil, Aen. VII 
740, expressly described as malifera) reaches over to Italy, and so 
on. 


However, it is not only such "concretions" that are common to the 
Old European language complex (in contrast to the other Indo- 
European sister languages); a certain uniform political structure of 
the peoples involved can also be seen from linguistic features. 
Particularly important is the concept of *teutd, which is by no means 
common Indo-European, but only "Old European" (without Slavic) 
and is represented in the individual languages by the following series 
of words: in Germanic by got. piuda, anord. pjéd, ags. peod, afries. 
thidd, as. thioda, ahd. diot(a) "people, people"; in Celtic by air. tiiath 
"people", kymr. /zAf "land", korn, tus, mbreton. tut "people", plus 
many already Gallic proper names; in Italic by osk. touto, umbr. 
(Akk.) totam "civitas"; in Illyrian by numerous personal names such 
as Teuta, Teuticus, Teutomus, Teuti-aplos, Teut-meitis and others; in 
Baltic by Old Lit. tauta, Lat. tduta "people", Apreuss. tauto "land". 
As can be seen, the meaning of *teutd fluctuates between "land" and 
"people", and the original meaning of the term was probably that it 
was used to describe a not too large number of clans (pentes) 
belonging together and at the same time their settlement area, just as 
in modern German, for example, the word "Gemeinde" covers both 
the inhabitants and their district. This sense has been clearly 
preserved among the "Italic" tribes (Osc. touto = "civitas"); but in 
Germany, too, you can still find 
Field names such as in Deut (1720 in Tbeut), which explicitly refer to old 
communal property. It is remarkable that the word “*teutd plays a 
considerable role in proper names (names of gods, persons, peoples and 
places) in all languages which possess it, which visibly emphasizes its 
importance in the life of the linguistic communities concerned; and a 
distribution map of such names formed from *teutd coincides almost 


completely with the area of the old European water names, so that there can 
be no doubt of a linguistic-ethnic connection between the two categories. 

These few details must suffice in the present context to show (merely by 
way of example) that, apart from the typical common hydronymy, there are 
also other linguistic (and factual) peculiarities - including some quite 
significant ones in terms of cultural history - which unite the languages 
mentioned to form an association that is somehow distinct from the rest of 
Indo-European. 

With regard to the time in which the Old European language community 
must have been in force, a first terminus ante quem is given by the fact that 
the representatives of the old Hydronvmie in the area of origin of Germanic 
took part in the First Sound Shift, i.e. were already in use in situ at that time; 
compare, for example, Aland near Wittenberge and Alundae in Sweden with 
"non-Germanic" Alan- tas (Lithuania), Alantia (southern Germany) and 
Alento in Italy (pre-Germ. t > d > d according to "Verner's law"!). Horund in 
Norway with Karant- in England, Ireland and France (pre-Germ. k- > A-) or 
Neta in Norway with Neda in Arcadia (pre-Germ. d > /). However, the point 
in time before which the water names must have existed is not a 
particularly early one, as the beginning of the Germanic sound shift 
or its first onset can hardly be dated back to the middle of the last 
pre-Christian millennium. 

The following consideration takes us considerably further: On the 
central and western European mainland as well as in the eastern 
German-Baltic area, the old European water names on this side of an 
approximate line, which is formed by the northern edge of the Alps 
and its extension to the west and east, represent the absolutely oldest 
linguistic material that is accessible to us and at the same time 
geographically fixable. In other areas, however, especially in the 
three southern European peninsulas and in the southern part of 
France, earlier, foreign language and name layers are recognizable, 
which here, i.e. especially in Italy and southern Gaul, must first have 
been overlaid by the languages that brought with them the 
hydronymic "old European" character, such as the more eastern 
Aegean-Pelasgian substrates, which also extend to Sicily and lower 
Italy, or Iberian in the west. From this finding it can be concluded 
that where the old European water names do not rest on foreign 
substrata, i.e. where they are not secondary but have been to a certain 
extent dominant from the very beginning recognizable to us, their 


core and country of origin may also be sought. Conversely, however, 
the names of the same kind in the countries of the south must be 
regarded as "/’/-autochthonous, introduced here by the peoples or 
languages that took possession of these countries as members of the 
idg. circle. These are primarily the "Italic" group and Illyrian. Both 
are proven to have originated from more northerly settlements, but 
both also reached the south at the latest around the turn of the second 
to the first millennium BC. Since they brought the Old European water 
names with them from their homeland as a ready-made system, this 
hydronymy must have already been in bloom there, i.e. north of the Alps, in 
the 2nd millennium, at a time when the subdivision of the "Old European" 
into the later individual languages was still very much in flux. 

The high antiquity of Old European hydronyms is also proven by their 
morphological structure. In particular, the coexistence of "Z-containing" 
formations such as AvarajAvantia, Alarai Alantia or Alantas, Amara\ 
Amantia and the like, which occurs with great regularity - especially in the 
oldest types - is significant in this respect; for a corresponding parallelism is 
no longer alive as a form-creating principle in the individual historical 
languages. Rather, it must have its roots in a still relatively "undivided" early 
period, and so a similar alternation of rund"/-derivations is actually only 
found in such linguistic material, which also goes back to the oldest layers of 
Indo-European vocabulary, for example in the naming of seasons, such as lit. 
vasard "summer" next to Old Ind. vasanta-h "spring", or a measurement 
term such as tochar. pdrkdr "long" next to Old Ind. brhdnt- "high, large"”® . It 
is precisely this kind of morphological moment that guarantees the relatively 
early emergence of Old European hydronyms. 

So much in broad outline for the current state of our research into the 
problems associated with the knowledge of ancient European hydropathy, 
the most important results of which are briefly summarized below: 

°° An already pre-single-language water naming system covers a large 
part of ancient Europe. It is of Indo-European origin and represents the 
oldest surviving linguistic material north of the Alps. In southern France and 
the Mediterranean countries, it was only introduced secondarily and overlaid 
older layers. 

** The Germanic, Celtic, Illyrian, Italic, Venetic and Baltic 
languages originate from the area of this hydronymy of historically 
attested individual languages, while Slavic has only a small share. 
These languages are also linked by other criteria and are 
distinguished from the other Indo-European languages. 


* Ancient European hydronymy is_ structurally and_ se- 
masiologically of great antiquity. It must have been fully developed 
in the second half of the 2nd millennium BC at the latest. 
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It should be readily apparent that the methodological requirement 
set out above (p. 433) has been met - initially for part of the Indo- 
European area - that the solution to the Indo-European problem 
should be based on the historical facts and that the positions gained 
should be consolidated step by step, moving forward into the 
prehistoric periods. In a geographical sense, the grounding of place 
and water names could provide valuable assistance. 

It is important to note, among other things, that the hydronymy we 
have identified is the oldest language layer north of the Alps that can 
still be identified as Indo-European. Since reservations have been 
raised from various sides about this point of our investigations, it is 
permissible to go into it in more detail. 

There are two main objections to the Indo-European character of 
certain types of river names: 

7. The "suffixless" two-syllable forms, such as Alba, Alma, Ara, 
Arga, Sala, Sara, Vara, Inda, Isa, Dura, Rura etc., are structurally 
identical to non-Indo-European names and words from the Pyrenees 
and Apennine peninsula, the Alpine countries, Liguria, Sardinia etc. 


8. The short d, which is particularly common in the root syllables of Old 
European water names, does not match what is to be expected from the 
phonetic status of Indo-European” . 

Both arguments are unsound. To refute them, the following should be 
noted: It has been repeatedly emphasized above that Old European 
hydronymy morphologically represents a well-ordered "system", within 
which the two-syllable forms of the type Alba, Sala etc. are only one of 
many possibilities. Should these be separated from the rest of the structure 
because they are structurally similar to certain southern European forms? 
More clearly: should, for example, Alba be separated from Albina, Albantia, 
Ava from Avara, Avantia, Sala from Salera, Salantia etc. and the "short" 
forms be non-Indo-European, but those extended by suffixes be Indo- 
European? Because the derivational anemes. -nt-, -ra, -na etc. are Indo- 


European will not be disputed by anyone, especially in view of the 
previously shown parallelism of Alara/Alantas with (lit.) vasaraXOld Ind.) 
vasanta-h and the like (p. 442). One has tried to help oneself with the 
solution that the short two-syllable words could have been borrowed from 
the Indo-Europeans in Old Europe and subsequently further developed with 
one's own suffixes. How then does Ava, for example, come as a river name 
to southern Russia (Rav. IV 5) and a corresponding word further on to India, 
where (similar to Lat. avudts < *avontos) an avatdh (< *avnt6s) "spring, 
well" would have been formed from it and where even a river name Avanti, 
which corresponds to Aventia in Etruria (but is independent of the Old 
European naming, based more on a "chance creation"), is encountered? If a 
borrowing of Ava, Ara, Ala (or ava, ara, ala') and the like could be 
considered at all, then, since Indian also has some of these words (or 
derivations of them), it would have to have occurred at such an early time. 


A. Scherer in: Ruperto-Carola, Mitt. d. Ver. d. d. Freunde d. 
Studentenschaft d. Univ. Heidelberg 5 (1953) p. 181; hes. in: Kratylos 1 
(1956) p. 9; F. B. J. Kuiper in: Gedenkschrift P. Kretschmer I (Wiesbaden 
1956) p. 223f., note 54 - In a slightly different sense: H. Kuhn in: Zeitschrift 
fiir vergl. Sprachforschung 71 (1954) pp. 151-159. that it is completely 
meaningless for the assessment of the Indo-European or non-Indo- 
European character of our hydronymy, i.e. the (alleged) loanwords in 
question would have long since been considered Indo-European 
language material at the time when the Old European water names 
originated. 

In quite a few cases, the Indo-Europeanism of the two-syllable 
forms is proven by their phonetic and other morphological 
characteristics. To choose as examples only those which are listed by 
A. Scherer among the names suspected to be of non-Indo-European 
origin, Alma (and Almus), for example, contains a well-attested Idg. 
suffix -mo-l-ma "' and stands next to "simpler" A/a as in Lithuanian 
the corresponding verb almiti "to flow, to run" next to aleti "to be 
flooded by water". Jnda (and numerous accessories such as indella, 
indura etc.) is a typical Indo-European formation with a nasal infix 
from the diminutive ablaut form of the root *oid- "to swell"”® , which 
is directly comparable with Old Indo-European indra- "strong", indu- 
"to swell". Indra- "strong", indu- "drop" etc. and is structurally on a 
par with Latin unda "wave", for example. Scherer doubts the Indo- 


European origin of Jsa® , while he takes no offense at the 
morphologically equivalent Nida*® - apparently because of the 
adjacent ablaut Neida; but there is also the fuller ablaut form Eisa** 
-, and the situation is similar for all the other two-syllable names in 
question here. 

Another aspect is etymology. Why, for example, should Alba not 
be explained as Indo-European with the original meaning "the white 
one" (Fern, to Latin albus, Greek aA<po<; etc.) and continue to 
belong to Old Norse e/fr < *albi% "river" (= Albis "Elbe")? ? Or what 
objections are there to a view of z/rga, which also occurs as a river name e.g. 
in Lithuania, as a feminine to the Indo-European adjective present in Greek 
apvo<; "white" etc.?" A name like Vara can lay claim to the widely ramified 
word family of Old Ind. vari "water". Sara "Saar" corresponds exactly to the 
Old Ind. Appellativum sara "river, stream", is as idg. *sora is the correctly 
formed feminine next to the verb *seré "flow, stream" and relates to it like 
Latin toga to tegd or Greek rtcp.-v; to xz\g~co and the like. These are all 
well-known facts of Indo-European grammar, to which the names in 
question correspond perfectly without exception. 

As far as the allegedly foreign, frequent d - initially in the root syllables 
of river names - is concerned, quite a few of the pre-Romanic "Alpine 
words" vocalized in this way, which are invoked as witnesses for a non- 
Indo-European type of this kind, are in reality also well Indo-European. G. 
Bonfante has compiled a whole series of them and referred to them as 
Illyrian: barga "hut, barn" (to nhd. bergen), lanka "riverbed" (= lit. lanka), 
malga "dairy" (= Greek i-poXv?]) and others. In most of these words the di is 
secondary, and in some cases phonetically derived from idg. 6. In one case, 
such as Janka, the older o is still directly attested by the derived place name 
Lonciurt in Noricum; in other cases the etymology proves cs, e.g. in the just 
mentioned malga = gr. 4-fioXyv), or the rules of the ablaut, as in barga < 
*bhorghd, which stands next to the German verb berg”” like the mentioned 
patterns lat. toga: teg6é, greek. 7top.7tr] 7t£(i7ro>. The same applies to the 
river names: Sara < *sord has already been cited; it is the same with 2. B. 
Vdra < *vord (to idg. *ver-/vor- "moist, wet") or Ala < *old (cf. Greek 
6X0? "mud, murky water"). In other names the di is old, but not in the sense 
of any foreign influence, but as a legitimate Indo-European heritage. This 
applies to the previously mentioned formations A/ba (from Latin albus) or 
Arga (from Greek apyo?) and in the same way to Sala (cf. Middle Irish sal 
"sea", Latin salum "sea, current of a river") and some others. It seems that 
"water" words in general prefer the <z sound here and there, e.g. the group 
around Latin aqua or that of amnis. Whether they and the river names with a 


"real" d therefore belong in the complex of an "a-fashion" mentioned by H. 
Kuhn is completely irrelevant to the question of the Indo-European origin of 
Old European hydronymy (or parts of it). In other words: the vowel d in our 
river names, whether it is old or developed from 0, is everywhere in order, 
and it has nothing to do with non-Indo-European elements in Old Europe. 

It should only be mentioned briefly that H. Kuhn would also like to 
consider the not uncommon 4d in suffixes of water names as an effect of the 
"A-fashion" (and therefore not everywhere as phonetic). But here, too, 
everything is in order. Alantia, Albantla, Radantia, Primantia etc. have in 
the (North) Germanic area Alundae, Aljund-, Radund-, Bremund (< 
*Brimund) etc. as etymologically equivalent side parts next to them. The 
various sounds unite according to known linguistic laws under pre-single- 
language *olntid-, *albhntid-, *rodhntid-, "bhrimntid-, i.e. in them, where 
Germanic was formed, the sonantic -n- has developed into -un-, further 
south into -an-"' . In other cases, an 6 is again the basis of the d, and so the a- 
containing forms in a certain western area (into which the change 6 > d did 
not reach) are accompanied by the more original ones with o: Su/mana is the 
name of a tributary of the Neckar, but (more ancient) Su/mona is the name of 
a tributary of the Meuse near Mezieres_ ; Alisontia with o is found in 
Ausonius (Mosella 371) and is also the basis of place names such as 
Aussonce (old Alsontia, in the Dep. Ardennes), while other river and place 
names in France and Switzerland are based on *Alisantia with d* . Indeed, 
there is even such a double form in the name for one and the same river, the 
Meuse, which is handed down by Caesar as Mosa (from which French 
Meuse), but in Old High German is Masa, in Old English Masu (from which 
Maas)-, here - incidentally again in one of the deliberate two-syllable 
structures - it is clear where the d comes from: the cause is the general 
Germanic transition from 6 to d, which naturally did not occur in the Gallic 
settlement area. 

One last point should be mentioned in this context. A. Scherer speaks of 
two layers of river naming in Central Europe. One contains formations such 
as *Reinos > Rhine, *Moinos > Main, *Ddnevios > Danube, *Dhubra > 
Tauber and the like and is well Indo-European; the other comprises what we 
call Old European hydronymy, especially the "J-names", and is possibly 
based on pre-Indo-European elements. Whether this division into two layers 
is justified or not will not be examined here. However, it is striking 
that Scherer considers the names of the J/argest rivers (Rhine, 
Danube, etc.) to be Indo-European and assumes the influence of a 


non-Indo-European substrate in names such as Alba, Ara, Avara, 
etc., which preferably adhere to medium-sized and smaller 
watercourses. However, it is a recognized fact of experience that the 
names of /arge rivers are usually also the oldest, while those of their 
tributaries (and also those of their tributaries etc.) often only 
originate from later times and often enough were only given by more 
recently immigrated population groups. If this observation is applied 
to A. Scherer's stratification, the stratum he refers to as Proto-Indo- 
European would have to follow the Indo-European stratum, i.e. be 
both non-Indo-European and "“Indo-European. However, it would 
be difficult to find historical evidence for this. 

All in all, it remains the case that the uniform Old European 
hydronymy is built up in all its parts from genuine Indo-European 
linguistic material and that no older layers of names can be found 
north of the Alps. 
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Now that we believe we have defended our thesis of the Indo- 
European character of the Old European water names against 
objections raised and have sufficiently secured it, we can return to 
our actual concern, the importance of recognizing the "Old 
European' " language group for the Indo-European question. A 
possible misunderstanding must be avoided from the outset: at the 
stage of development at which we believe we can grasp it, Old 
European is no longer as tight a unit as the large association of Jndo- 
Iranian once was or - in considerably more recent times - the entirety of the 
Romance languages. While it is fairly easy to identify a unified "Ur-Indo- 
Iranian" as a common basis for the former, and while one can assume a 
relatively unified Vulgar Latin as a fixed point for Romance, there can be no 
question of reconstructing a "Ur-Alto-European" - at least for the time being. 
Nevertheless, we have just shown by means of hydronymy and a number of 
characteristic vocabulary equations, of which only a few examples have 
been given above, that a common bond encompasses all the individual 
languages that emerged from the area of Old European, or more correctly 
their prehistoric predecessors, and separates them from the other Indo- 
European languages. Further examples will be added in the course of time as 
research into "Old European", which has only just begun, progresses, 


especially - as we believe - in the field of morphology. On the other hand, 
little or nothing is to be expected in the area of phonetics. As far as we can 
see, the phonetic changes that characterize the historical languages had not 
yet occurred in the 2nd millennium BC, such as the Germanic sound shift or 
the transition of the mediae aspiratae to spirants in "Italic", not to mention 
the changes in vocalism. So one could say rather negatively - but this does 
not prove much - that the Old European languages in the 2nd millennium are 
united by the not-yet-existence of decisive phonetic features. 

An essential task of research will be to specify the processes of the 
gradual subdivision of Old European, its gradual dissolution into the 
historically given individual languages, as precisely as possible. Certain 
details are already recognizable or have been known for a long time, 
especially since certain morphological isoglosses such as the dative and 
instrumentalis in the plural of nouns in Germanic, Baltic and Slavic (Goth. 
dagam "to the days", lit. virams "to the men", Old Slav. rabomt, "to the 
servants"), a point in which these three language groups are closer together 
than the other partners of Old European, which for their part - like 
most other Indo-European languages - have formations with an 
(originally) W-containing suffix in the same place (lat. hostibus, gall. 
matrebo "to the mothers", illyr.messap. logetibas "to the goddesses 
of fate" etc.). Conversely, these latter languages, which have 
preserved the “-casus, are brought closer together compared to 
Germanic, Baltic and Slavic by the "/"-genetic" in the singular of the 
o-declension: lat. /upl, altir. magi "of the son", messap. PN. 
platorrihi etc. Here, within Old European, a north-eastern area seems 
to emerge alongside a (at least later) more southerly complex, albeit 
only in a few features for the time being. 

There are numerous relationships which - always remaining 
within the framework of Old European - are only two- or three- 
sided, namely those between Latin ("Italic") and Germanic, Celtic 
and Germanic, Germanic, Celtic and Italic, Baltic and Illyrian and so 
on” . Certain spatial and temporal aspects have also already been 
established. Thus the ancestors of the Italic tribes must have been 
neighboring those of the Germanic tribes in an epoch that is earlier 
than the contact of the tribes that became Celts with the Germanic 
tribes. The Italic-Germanic relations can be dated back to the Bronze 
Age, for both groups share a word for bronze (Latin aes, Gothic ai’ 
etc.), which is foreign to Celtic, while the Celts share with the 


Germanic tribes their name for iron (Ahd. isarn, Gall. isarno- etc.), 
which the Italics lack. The latter must therefore have migrated south 
during the Bronze Age, which is probably what made direct contact 
between the Celts and Germanic tribes possible in the first place. The 
increasingly clear prehistoric linguistic relationships between 


°° A broad outline of what has been worked out so far in this sense is 
presented in: H. Krahe, Sprache und Vorzeit, pp. 71-143. the Baltic region 
and the countries around the Adriatic, which we intend to discuss elsewhere 
in the near future. 

In summary, it can be said for the time being that the "Old European" still 
formed a loose relative unity in the 2nd millennium BC, but that the 
dissolution of this unity was already partly in the offing and partly already in 
progress. For the time being, we cannot specify the cause or causes of the 
various changes that ultimately led to the historically known individual 
peoples and languages. They need not necessarily be sought in major 
"historical events", but one of the most important factors for the greater 
differentiation and independence of the languages is probably the repeatedly 
mentioned southward movement of the "Italics" and Illyrians. 

The "Old European" of the 2nd millennium was not yet anything 
"finished"; rather, in this early period everything was still in flux, so to 
speak, was still formable and carried a variety of possibilities which later, 
when the speakers of Old European dialects had become the bearers of 
historical or even world-historical processes, were no longer there. Nor 
should we be overly distracted by the more or less self-contained language 
and ethnic groups of prehistoric epochs. Wherever you look: at the 
beginning of their history, all later great "peoples" confront us in the form of 
a (often barely visible) multitude of small and tiny tribes and communities. 
This was the case in ancient Italy and no different with the Greeks, the 
Germanic tribes, the Celts and the Illyrians. The *teutd, which provided the 
political framework in ancient Europe, was - as we have shown above (pp. 
439f.) - not a particularly far-reaching entity. And from a linguistic point of 
view, the "dialect" certainly prevailed, a vast number of dialects, dialects 
from tribe to tribe and from settlement to settlement, mostly without drastic 
differentiation, with fluid transitions. A dialect in Central Europe in the 2nd 
millennium - as can be seen from the many overlapping relationships 
between the dialects of the historical settlements, which later often 
overlapped widely in terms of geographical area. 
time - was not yet so far "determined", its linguistic-grammatical 


habitus not yet so far developed that one could have "foreseen", as it 
were, whether it would one day become Celtic or Germanic, Italic or 
Illyrian. 

It is precisely in this situation, however, that we believe one of the 
most valuable contributions which the knowledge of Old European 
can make to the assessment of the Indo-European problem lies: in 
the difference between the conditions in the area of Old European 
and those in other contemporaneous parts of Indo-European. It was 
recalled earlier (p. 432) that today three large Indo-European 
language groups are known in written sources from the middle of the 
2nd millennium. At that time they already bore all the essential 
features of their individuality, namely the features (not least those of 
phonetic status and the construction of forms) which made these 
languages - unmistakably and sharply differentiated from their sister 
languages - what they are: Hittite, Indo-European and Greek, around 
the same time in which, as we pointed out, all boundaries in the area 
of Old Europe were still fluid and there could be no question of 
strictly defined linguistic individualities. 

This temporal juxtaposition of finished linguistic individualities 
on the one hand, and of languages not yet "born" and only "pre- 
formed" in the common womb of ancient Europe on the other, 
clearly shows that the division of the Indo-European basic language 
into the groups and individual languages present in historical times 
cannot have been a single, unique and uniform process in all 
directions. Rather, the maturation and growth of the individual 
languages into the individualities known to us took place earlier in 
the case of some and later in the case of others, resulting in a picture 
of the prehistoric development process within "Indo-Europeania" 
which, in our opinion, comes closer to the historical processes and 
does more justice to them than that which would have to be drawn 
according to the earlier more or less schematizing theories. 

Finally, we would like to regard it as a further gain that the recognition of 
the "Old European" - at least for the West Indo-European languages - has 
made visible a prehistoric intermediate stage of development which, on the 
one hand, lies long after the epoch of a still relatively uniform general Indo- 
European basic language and, on the other hand, far before the earliest 
transmission of the individual languages involved. 


Emst Pulgram, Indo-European and "Indo-Europeans", in: The Tongues of Italy, Cambridge Mass.: 
Harvard University Press 1958, pp. 139-156. Translated by Marie-Luise Gutbrodt 


INDO-EUROPEAN AND "INDO-EUROPEAN" 
From ERNST PULGRAM 


The fact that Spanish and Italian, Polish and Czech, Dutch and 
English are somehow pairs of related languages can be seen with the 
naked eye, so to speak, and heard without further ado. That Greek, 
Russian and German belong to the same Indo-European language 
family, albeit in a different degree of relationship, is not so self- 
evident. Sir William Jones (1746 to 1794), a judge at the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta and an eminent philologist, compared Sanskrit with 
various European languages and discovered their historical 
relationship. He thus became the founder of comparative Indo- 
European linguistics. 

"By ‘Indo-European’ (as Whatmough defines it) we mean a 
number of languages spoken in the Old World, especially in India 
and Europe and in countries in between (hence the name). They are 
bound together by the common possession - not by borrowing, but, 
as they say, 'by inheritance! - of a common phonetic system, however 
much it may have changed through modifications characteristic of 
the individual languages in the course of their long history, a 
common system of declension and word formation, a common 
method of expressing syntactic relationships, and a common 
vocabulary. All these linguistic characteristics were originally 
associated with common meanings as well, and all were subject to 
constant change through losses, additions or other modifications, so 
that already at the beginning of the historical age the representatives 
of the various Indo-European languages could no longer have understood 
each other." 

This scheme of continuous inheritance presupposes a_ primordial 
language, which is generally called Uro-European. From this primordial 
language, the various Indo-European languages are said to have developed 
through divergences caused by the increasing temporal and spatial distance 
between the different species and by the superimposition of different 


linguistic substrates? . 


' Joshua Whatmough, The Foundation of Roman Italy, London 1937, p. 
101. In the following, the various Indo-European language families, with 
their more important ancient and modern descendants in brackets, but 
without the numerous known sub-dialects: Tocharian, Indo-Iranian 
(Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, New Indian dialects; Avestan, Old Persian, New 
Persian, Tashtu), Hittite, Armenian, Slavic (Old Church Slavonic, Russian, 
Slovenian, Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, Polish, Czech, Slovak), Baltic (Old 
Prussian, Lithuanian, Latvian), Greek (Old and Modern Greek), Illyrian 
(Albanian?), Italic (Italic dialects, Latin, Oscian, Umbrian; Italian, 
Romanian, Romansch, Raeto-Romanic, Sardinian, French, Proveng¢al, 
Catalan, Spanish, Portuguese, Dalmatian [extinct]), Celtic (Gallic, Welsh, 
Cornish, Breton, Gaelic, Manx), Germanic (Gothic, German, Frisian, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, English). 

> Some researchers considered the assumption of an Indo-European 
original language to be unnecessary and believed that "the ancestors of the 
Indo-European language branches were originally dissimilar to each other, 
but gradually became significantly closer to each other through constant 
contact, mutual influence and borrowing, without ever becoming completely 
identical". (N. S. Trubetzkoy, Gedanken iiber das Indogermanenproblem, 
Acta Linguistica 1 (1939), p. 82 [here p. 215]). For compelling 
counterarguments, see Paul Thieme, Die Heimat der indogermanischen 
Gemeinsprache, Wiesbaden 1954, pp. 59ff.) Cf. also Franz Altheim, 
Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache, Frankfurt 1951, pp. 4-6. For various 
linguistic, logical and terminological reasons (some of which will emerge in 
the following discussion), I reject this formulation of linguistic development 
and would prefer to support the existence of a real Ur Indo-European 
language. 

But no one who believes in the reality of an Indo-European 
language knows - or at least no one should pretend to know - when, 
where, how and by whom this original language was actually 
spoken. In order to arrive at the true 'beginning' of Indo-European, 
one would perhaps actually have to go back to the origin of the 
language itself. For if the human language and thus man himself 
originated at a certain point on the earth's surface at a certain time 
and spread from there, then this is also the starting point and the 
origin of the Indo-European languages and all other language 
families. And if different types of people and languages arose 


independently of each other in different areas and not necessarily at 
the same time, then at least the language of one of these areas and 
one of these races would have to correspond to the original Ur Indo- 
European. When we in linguistics speak of "Urindo-European", we 
obviously cannot mean such an epoch of language origin. In other 
words, the original language we are thinking of must have an 
arbitrarily assumed place of origin in space and time that does not 
allow us to think of a real physical beginning? . 

To illustrate this, I would like to refer to the Romance languages, 
whose original language, Latin, is well known. 


language. But the assimilation of neighboring languages is by no means an 
unknown phenomenon. See Ernst Pulgram, Linguistic expansion and 
diversification, Studies ... Whatmough, The Hague 1957, pp. 239-252. 

> Every editor of an etymological dictionary is faced with this problem of 
where to stop on the way backwards and what to call the "original 
language". A dictionary of Romance languages gives Latin etymologies and 
does not go back further into Italic and Uro-European, except occasionally 
for very specific reasons; an etymological dictionary of Germanic languages 
goes as far as Proto-Germanic, a Slavic dictionary as far as Old Church 
Slavonic or Proto-Slavic, and so on. The end point of each etymology is 
primarily determined by the title of the work and is often enough left solely 
to the decision of the editor. 
I would like to maintain that the equation that Latin is to the Romance 
languages as Lindo-European is to the Indo-European languages is 
undisputed. But when we cite Latin as the original language of Romance, we 
do not, of course, mean to say that Latin itself represents a beginning of 
immaculate linguistic purity and knows nothing of non-Latin influences, and 
that it is not already the result of a long, complicated and partly unknown 
earlier development. Even if the chain of our evidence were unbroken, we 
could only draw an arbitrary line between some pre-Latin language and 
Latin, mjust as it is impossible to say where Latin 'ends' and a Romance 
language 'begins'. The fact that we call the various neo-Latin languages 
Spanish, Italian, French, etc., and the neo-Indo-European languages Sanskrit, 
Greek, Germanic, etc., is in fact only a practical linguistic arrangement: it 
takes account of the fact that - since a first-century Latin and a twentieth- 
century Frenchman would not understand each other, and since it would be 
impossible for a Uro-European of the thirtieth century B.C. to communicate 
with a Roman of the fourth century B.C. - one could just as well, for 


practical reasons, give these languages specific names. Since language is 
defined as a system and means of linguistic communication within a social 
group, it is indeed best to give different names to divergent modes of speech 
that are unable to fulfill this task, even for scientific purposes, although they 
may be so historically connected that an exact chronological dividing line 
cannot be drawn. 

We can trace the history of Latin back to the earliest tangible Latin texts 
of the sixth century BC, to the time when Latin was spoken only in Latium, 
and we can arbitrarily pinpoint the beginning of Latin and its Neo-Latin or 
Romance successors: geographically in Latium (presumably we could 
limit this to Rome or Alba Longa), chronologically in the first half of 
the first millennium BC, ethnically among people whom we call 
Latini - without being able to imagine much about them - and whose 
race is questionable - if we do not want to call them the Latin race at 
their stage at that time; however, we must not indulge in any 
illusions or deceptions regarding their physical classification and 
their pure race. In other words, we have agreed on what we want to 
call the Antang, the primitive stage of the Latin race, fully realizing 
that a more or less unknown prehistory lies behind it. 

If we apply the same pragmatic procedure to Indo-European, we 
shall say that we understand by Indo-European a language which 
was spoken at a certain (albeit unknown) time in a certain (albeit 
unknown) space by a certain (albeit unknown) group or groups, and 
we shall not insist further on the virginal purity and original 
uncorruptedness of this language. 

The only alternative, as it seems to me, would be to assume that 
the Urindoeuropean is an original creation without prehistory and 
preceding development; that it sprang from the ground or sprouted in 
a mystical folk soul or was created by God. I cannot believe anything 
of the kind. 

Linguistic (like racial) purity is a matter of definition and depends 
on the criteria we want to demand in order to call something 'pure’. If 
all we require of a 'pure language’ is that it be human, then by this 
definition all languages are pure. If mixing, regardless of when in the 
distant past it occurred, precludes purity, then no language is pure - 
except perhaps the language of a hypothetical primeval, long- 


isolated, intermarrying clan whose race is also (relatively) pure. 
Otherwise, 'purity', like 'origin' and 'groundedness', is at best a 
relative term in anthropology and linguistics, useful only in 
connection with a specific reference point. 

As for Urindo-European and the people who spoke it, we have not 
the slightest evidence of racial or linguistic purity as a result of 
prolonged isolation and inbreeding. We simply do not know, and 
probably never will know, whether there was a society that, having 
somehow come into existence, lived long enough as a self-contained 
unit to develop a homogeneous human species and language that 
could be called pure or at least homogeneous - even if only in a 
relative sense - before it disintegrated or split up. If Ur Indo- 
European represented such a stage of language and society, then we 
do indeed have the reference point we are looking for, the zero point, 
the beginning. But as long as we have no evidence for any of these 
things, our reconstructed Urindo-European must inevitably remain a 
hypothesis, a collection of formulae without correspondences in a 
known reality. 

Now that I have explained what I mean by Urindo-European, the 
frequently asked questions about the original homeland and the 
original people (the latter often called 'Indo-Europeans') can be 
answered accordingly. It must have become clear that the location 
and extent of the original homeland are determined by the point in 
time that we choose as the zero point and yardstick. And since we 
cannot well say that the time at which we place the Urindo-European 
is 6000 or 4000 or 2536 BC. - for we lack all the facts we need for a 
well-founded answer - and since no one has yet taken the trouble 
either to determine the Indo-European Urindo-European homeland 
after he had fixed the time of which he spoke, or to fix the time of 
the Urindo-European after he had determined the space belonging to 
it, the whole endless discussion of many scholars about the race and 
society of the 'Urindo-Europeans' and about the extent and location 
of their 'Urindo-European homeland! seems to have taken its zigzag 
course largely through a vacuum. Accordingly, the solutions were at 
best conjectures, but probably meaningless. 

Not that no answers were attempted. But their sheer number and 
diversity should have been enough to make them appear highly 
suspicious and unreliable. And since one cannot assume that all those 


who attempted the problem were incompetent, one can only 
conclude that the methods used were useless, or that the problem 
itself, or the way in which it was approached, was deceptive. 

All methods for discovering the original homeland and the original 
people must be based on linguistic conclusions. I say 'linguistic' 
because this is the only way to make sense of the word 'Indo- 
European’: we are looking for extra-linguistic equivalents to it, but 
not the other way round. And I say ‘inferences' because we have no 
actual surviving evidence for the Uro-Indo-European language. 
Everything we know about it is derived from later attested forms in 
the various Indo-European languages using the methods of 
comparative linguistics. This simply means that, on the basis of our 
knowledge of the rules and regularities by which the Indo-European 
languages developed from Urindo-European, we can assume that the 
various related forms that are attested derive from an original (i.e., as 
we now know, relatively original) Urindo-European form. The fact 
that this Urindo-European form has not survived is usually indicated 
in print by putting an asterisk in front of it. No one claims or could 
claim that the Urindo-European forms ever existed or were 
pronounced as we write them. (Many of our formulas are indeed 
unpronounceable, and there is nothing wrong with that). This 
particular Urindo-European is not supposed to be a language; it is 
just a distillation of the essential features of sound and form. 

Moreover, these formulae, though we usually call them Urindo- 
European, or, less correctly, Indo-European, do not necessarily 
correspond to the reality of a Urindo-European language, which we may 
imagine to be the language of a given zero point; for they contain only what 
is common to those languages in which a given word is actually attested. 
Now if an asterisk form is based on only three or five attested forms from 
the many Indo-European languages, we have not the slightest guarantee that 
there is an actually corresponding or original form in the language we call 
Urindo-European. It may have come very early from another language 
family to only three or five Indo-European languages, but perhaps it has 
been so well Indo-Europeanized in all these languages that it seems to be 
truly inherited. Similarly, a word that occurs in Italian and Spanish, 
completely assimilated in sound and structure, need not originate from Latin; 
it could also have Celtic origins, for example, or it may even be an Arabic 
loanword in Spanish that was adopted from there into Italian much later. 
Even if the parallel forms of a word are attested in all Indo-European 


languages, the possibility is still open that it does not originate from Proto- 
Indo-European, but is merely a loanword that for some reason has spread 
across the entire Indo-European area. Similarly, a common Romance word 
that appears everywhere in Romania may be of non-Latin origin, and any 
original "Latin" form reconstructed from such Romance parallel forms 
would be false. This means that any number of asterisk formulae not only do 
not necessarily represent true Urindo-European forms, but also that even if 
this is the case, the reconstructions are not of the same age. Therefore, the 
attempt to write something in Urindoeurupaean - and it has indeed been 
made - must lead to a confusion of linguistic forms that differ considerably 
in their degree of authenticity and their date of origin. Similarly, the work of 
a linguist of the future who, without the help of surviving records, would 
concoct a sentence consisting of, let's say, Medieval Latin, Old French and 
modern Italian, together with a number of forms that were never 
actually pronounced, would then call his product "Proto-Roman" . 

It is a basic mistake to equate Common Indo-European words 
with Urindo-European words and to base conclusions about the 
original people or the original homeland of the Urindo-Europeans on 
: But this is exactly what has often been done, indeed it seems to be 
the preferred method of research. 

Because, for example, a number of Indo-European languages have 
related words for birch’ and ‘beech’, Urindo-European, it is said, 
must have been at home in an area where birches and beeches 
thrived. So if you plot the boundary of the area within which these 
tree species occur on a map, you get, as we are told, the boundaries 
of Ur Indo-European. This conclusion may be linguistically correct, 
but it need not be, for as we have seen, the asterisked reconstructions 
of the words for birch and beech, like all others, may not belong to 
the particular Ur Indo-European language at a given time for which 
we are seeking a home. But even if we could at least ignore this 
objection, because the terms in question really are Urindo-European 
- albeit undateable - words, there are still two valid reasons for 
dropping this method of linguistic palaeontology, as it has been 
called. 

Firstly, the existence of related or even identical words in different 
languages and regions does not prove that they refer to the same 
things everywhere. For example, the robin in England is by no means 
the same bird as the 'robin' in America. English immigrants who could not 
find this bird, to which they were emotionally attached, in the New World, 


transferred its name to a bird that looked somewhat similar to the robin 
because it happened to have a red breast. Thus the name passed from a small 
songbird to a species of thrush almost twice its size. Linguistic 
palaeontologists of the future who are searching for the home of Uralic 
English could arrive at astonishing results if they put the occurrence of the 
word and the thing 'robin' into one. So even if we want to take it for granted 
that Urindo-European contained the pre-forms of the words for birch and 
beech, we are still a long way from knowing whether these referred to the 
trees we now call them. 

Secondly, even if the first objection could somehow be refuted (which I 


cannot imagine because of the lack of linguistic evidence), it would still be 
impossible to agree on the extent of Urindo-European because we do not yet 
know how widespread the test subject was during the Urindo-European 
period compared to the present - especially since we cannot even date such a 
period. Indeed, what we know of the climate changes and cycles outlined in 
an earlier chapter must undoubtedly lead us to believe that the distribution of 
all components of the prehistoric flora was not the same several millennia 
ago as it is today®. 

But the passionate advocates of linguistic paleontology have gone even 
further. From the existence of certain vocabulary in all or the majority of the 
existing Indo-European languages, they concluded - without the just shown 


* The famous Buchen line from Kénigsberg to Odessa - to the west of 
which the home of Ur Indo-European must supposedly lie - is rejected by 
Passler. See Edeltraut Passler, Die Buchenfrage, in: Friihgeschichte und 
Sprachwissenschaft, ed. by Wilhelm Brandenstein, Vienna 1948, pp. 155- 
161. Cf. also John L. My- res, The ethnology, habitat, linguistic, and 
common culture of Indo-Europeans up to the time of the migrations, in: 


Eyre 1935,1, pp. 179-244. even to the social organization, religion, 
customs and race of the Urindo-Europeans, whom they now called 
‘Indo-Europeans’. This name can only have meaning in the sense of 
Indo-European speakers'; but since it was mostly used, explicitly or 
implicitly, to designate an ethnic or cultural or racial group, it had to 
remain meaningless in reality, although it served its purpose in the 
pseudo-scientific efforts of idealists, propagandists and enthusiasts. 
If we were to reconstruct Latin, as Fraser says, on the basis of the 
Romance languages alone, ignoring the existence of Greek, Celtic, 
Germanic, and other ancient Indo-European languages, and then 


infer from the common Romance vocabulary the culture of the Latin- 
speaking people (whom we would then probably call Latins and 
assign to one race or another, according to our patriotic or political 
inclinations), we would probably arrive at something like the 
following results: Proto-Roman regem and imperatorem show us that 
the Latins lived in a monarchy under kings or emperors (but what are 
we to make of rem publicam, which might presuppose a Latin 
republic?); since all Romance languages contain words related to 
French pretre and Iveque, 'priest' and 'bishop', the Latins were 
Christians; also words related to French bi'ere, tabac, cafe are 
common Romance and illustrate how Caesar's soldiers downed their 
beer and smoked cigars in sidewalk cafes; and since all Romance 
languages call a certain animal cheval, cavallo, cal etc. and have 
words for 'war' such as guerre, guerra, the Latins called the horse 
caballum and war guerram and were undoubtedly a warlike people 
with a strong cavalry. 

The more astute of us could easily object that it would take a great 
deal of naivety on the part of linguistic palaeontologists to hold such 
views, and that these would be refuted by a refinement of the linguistic 
methods themselves. That is true. But it is equally true that in some 
contemporary circles such naivety seems to be regarded as a special acumen, 
as anyone can see by reading some of the numerous volumes dealing with 
the Indo-Europeans’ , their lives and their customs. And w’ hile it is not 
astonishing enough that such works are written at all, one must at any rate be 
surprised at the uncritical and admiring faith with which they are received by 
many researchers. 

Particularly popular and therefore all the more regrettable has been the 
equation of the Urindo-European speakers with the Aryans, preferably of 
Nordic race. Furthermore, all kinds of outstanding physical and mental 
qualities were attributed to this mythical people, on the assumption that their 
superior bravery and intelligence enabled them to conquer all those vast 
areas of Europe and Asia where Indo-European languages were eventually 
used. As a result, people spoke not only of Aryan and Nordic 
Urindoeuropeans, but even of a family of Indo-European, Aryan nations. 
According to some people, the proof of this is very simple, at least as far as 
word casting is concerned. "There is only one race whose presence can be 
proven among all Indo-Europeans: the Nordic race. Only the leading, 
politically and culturally creative sexes, living together in marriage 


communities, are the real Indo-Europeans . . . (It follows that) the Indo- 
Europeans, as members of the Nordic race, originate from Ice Age Central 
and Western Europe . . . The Nordic race and ethnic and linguistic Indo- 
Europeanism are inherently identical." "The Indo-European family of 
peoples owes its origin to the initiating, constructive, unifying and 
developing behavior of the Nordic 

race."” One of the most outstanding Indo-Europeanists was Hermann 
Hirt, whose linguistic work has earned him the reputation and fame 
he enjoys today. But when he starts telling his fairy tale about the 
Indo-Europeans, his credibility sinks to zero. To ensure the racial 
affiliation of his Indo-Europeans, he cites supplementary evidence 
from the United States for the survival and spread of races as an 
effect of climate: "In the United States of North America the 
Germanic element is decidedly dominant in the North, while in the 
Southern States Italians, French and Spaniards find their account. 
The Negro, for his part, does not advance in the North. Here the 
consumption is decidedly putting a stop to his advance."!° If such 
nonsense about a situation of the present that is actually accessible to 
knowledge is seriously supposed to support a prehistoric theory, then 
one can only blame the 


° Fritz Schachermeyr, Wanderungen und Ausbreitung der Indogermanen 
im Mittelmeergebiet, Festschrift Hirt I, Heidelberg 1936, p. 229. In the same 
essay he offers us an equally simple explanation for the decline of the 
Roman Empire and of ancient civilization in general, a problem on which 
the best historians disagree. "Thus the excessive political expansion of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples into the Mediterranean region simultaneously 
brought about their cultural and blood-based racial decline. This, together 
with a one-sided direction of civilization of the Roman Empire, the 
destruction of all ethnicity and down-to-earthness in favour of 
cosmopolitanism, finally brought about the downfall of the ancient world." 
(S. 252). 

'© Hermann Hirt, Die Indogermanen, Strasbourg 1905-1907, p. 24. It is 
somewhat disconcerting when even a researcher of Childes' stature 
concludes that "the Northmen were enabled by their physical superiority to 
be the bearers of a superior language" (Gordon V. Childe, The Aryans, New 
York 1926, p. 212). Linguistically and anthropologically, this is nothing but 
gossip. He further claims that "the first Aryans were Northmen", whose 
excellent Indo-European language produced an equally excellent mentality, 


on the basis of which they became great conquerors (ibid. p. 211), which is 
not much better. 

The reader can hardly be blamed for viewing the result and similar efforts by 
the same author with some skepticism. 

If anything is certain here, it is the following: There is "no cogent 
evidence - be it archaeological, historical, linguistic, craniological or 
anthropometric - to support the hypothesis that the Nordic race had more to 
do with the origin and prehistoric spread of the Aryan languages than the 
Alpine or Dinaric, or even than the racial subgroup I have called Celtic. We 
practically only know that the predominantly Mediterranean types of peoples 
on the African and Palestinian-Syrian coasts of the Mediterranean, the 
probably Armenoid inhabitants of Asia Minor and all the Neolithic and 
earlier inhabitants of the European countries on the Mediterranean and its 
islands certainly did not speak Aryan (Indo-European, Indo-European) 
languages. These languages were introduced from Central Europe to Greece, 
Italy and Asia Minor in the Bronze Age, probably around 1800 BC, by 
invaders who probably belonged to a subgroup of a mixed white race.""' 

Not only is there no reason and no need to assume that the Urindo- 
European-speaking people belonged to a single race, but not even for the 
assumption that they were the bearers of a special culture that they carried 
with them during their conquests and at the same time spread with their 
language . On the contrary, we must first ask, as in several previous cases, 
what these alleged \X changes were actually about, who migrated, how 
many people took part in the migrations and what their cultural baggage 
actually consisted of. 

Most theories about the spread of Indo-European work with 
migrations. The bearers of the Indo-European language, we are told, 
migrated from a country of origin and homeland (which, as we have 
seen, was initially determined on false premises using deceptive 
methods), and from there they spread the race and the language and 
the culture. In fact, the (pre)Indo-European language is often referred 
to as "pre-ethnic Indo-European": the language that prevailed before 
the "separation of peoples", i.e. before the assumed dispersion of the 
Indo-Europeans. If the thesis that a language cannot spread widely 
without human carriers, but certainly without a migration of peoples, 
has any merit at all - which I hope to have shown - then there is good 
reason to assume such a process of spread for the Indo-European 


languages. Unfortunately, the archaeological evidence becomes 
sparser and more difficult to interpret the further we go back into 
prehistory. It was difficult enough to establish, after eliminating all 
other possibilities, that Indo-European was brought to Italy by 
Central European metalworkers. But to equate the Indo-Europeans 
before their appearance in Italy with the Corded Ware people or the 
Battle Axe people or the people who tamed the horse or the Urnfield 
people has in any case proved to be, to put it mildly, disputable. In 
addition, the necessary basic hypothesis, which is by no means easy 
to justify, namely the equation people - culture - language, does not 
gain credibility the less evidence there is 

But, you may ask, did I not myself identify the Indo-Europeans 
with a culture when they arrived in Italy, namely, to be precise, 
metalworking, copper, bronze and iron? I did indeed say that certain 
people who came to Italy brought both the metal and the Indo- 
European language with them. But I did not say that metal 
possession and Indo-Europeanism necessarily belonged together at 
that time and even before, and certainly not that they had to belong 
to a particular single ethnic group; and I neither said nor implied that the 
Indo-Europeans were everywhere and always the inventors, carriers and 
disseminators of metalworking. I have merely stated that the people who 
came to Italy at a certain time knew metalworking and spoke Indo-European, 
which does not in the least exclude the possibility that the language and 
metalworking came from different sources and places and only came 
together by chance among inhabitants of Central Europe, some, but not all, 
of whom migrated to Italy. Thus, the co-occurrence of Me'all processing and 
the Indo-European language in Italy is a fact of local significance, without 
necessarily being causally linked. The coincidence of cultural and linguistic 
characteristics at a certain point in time does not justify the assertion that a 
unity of the two existed earlier and permanently. Accordingly, the bearers of 
the Indo-European language in prehistoric times no less than in historical 
times may have adopted the most diverse cultures in different periods and 
places, and for none of these cultures would the connection with the Indo- 
European language be more typical than for another. 

If we now summarize the preceding discussion, we must admit, much as 
we regret it, that all attempts to pin down a primordial homeland and a 
primordial people for the Urindo-European language at a prehistoric zero 
point have failed for lack of evidence. And one can hardly expect the 
misplaced and ill-founded conjectures of linguistic palaeontology to fill this 


gap. 

What can at best be said tentatively from a geographical point of view is 
the following: Since we find Tocharian and Indo-European in the Far East, 
the other Indo-European languages in the Near East and in Europe, and since 
there is sparse but quite conclusive evidence to suggest that the spread 
originated from a central area rather than from a region far to the east 
or even far to the west or north, the original homeland of the Indo- 
Europeans lies somewhere between the most distant outposts, and 
north rather than south of the Caspian and Black Seas, because the 
south was certainly occupied by known Semitic languages. Nothing 
can be said about the ethnicity and race of the Indo-Europeans . 

Of course, one cannot dismiss out of hand the possibility that 
within this potential original homeland the Urindo-European 
language at some distant time occupied an area no larger than, for 
example, Latium, the home of the earliest Latin known in Italy. But 
we cannot be certain of this today. We only know one thing: once 
Urindo-European has crossed the borders of its homeland - whether 
we think of it as a small center of expansion or as a vast territory - its 
relative unity breaks up into different languages. We will now 
examine why such a split occurred and how the Indo-European 
languages spread. 

As for the question of the cause of linguistic change as such, the 
answer is simply that change is as much in the nature of language as 
in the nature of all other cultural phenomena. The passage of time is 
cause enough to bring about differentiation and diversity. 
Furthermore, if one considers that language, like culture in general, 
can be transmitted spatially and grafted onto different substrates, then the 
break-up of a unit into different languages is easy to understand. The way in 
which this process took place in Indo-European is a completely different 
problem. 

The idea that a few 'Indo-Europeans' were thrown out of their narrow little 


homeland by a kind of explosion, and that the particles that flew in all 
possible directions were already in the embryo stage the ethnic or racial 
groups of the Ur-Latin, Ur-Celtic, Ur-Armenian, Ur-Tocharian, etc., does not 
seem to hold water after what I have said. But some linguists have indeed 
hinted at something like this when they say that the Uro-European bubble 
burst, releasing the original forms of the various Indo-European languages, 


and that these migrated to their historical homes, supported by closed social 
units. Only in this way do such widely used terms as 'separation of peoples’, 
‘pre-ethnic Indo-European’ and the reference to a stage of Ur Indo-European 
before its division into different languages make sense. It has also been 
suggested that "all these relations (between the Indo-European languages) 
are best explained by supposing that they reflect the germs of a dialectical 
diversity within the primitive language, and that the differentiation of the 
later more distinct divisions began when they were still in contact with each 
other geographically and each occupied the position indicated (in a sketch), 
and that during the period of their earliest diffusion they essentially retained 
the relative position to each other." 

Of course, since there is not the slightest evidence for such a hypothesis, 
one would think that this assumption was prompted by knowledge of the 
behavior of a known language under similar known circumstances. But in 
general, languages do not behave in this way, and certainly not by necessity. 
Is it possible to claim that the germs of French, Spanish and Romanian were 
not only contained in Latin, but were actually geographically distributed in 
the Italy of Augustus or in prehistoric Latium in such a way that their future 
geographical location could have been predicted? The tacit or even openly 
expressed belief that Uro-European was a conglomerate of the future Indo- 
European languages or that it contained their germs is just as untenable as 
the easily refuted theory that the Latin spoken in Latium in the seventh 
century BC, which could not wrongly be called Uro-Romance, already 
contained in embryonic form not only the modern dialects of Italy, but also 
the Romance languages and possibly all their sub-dialects. That the 
inhabitants of prehistoric Latium were not the ancestors of today's French, 
Italians, Spaniards and Romanians, and even of the Argentinians, Bolivians 
and so on, who then all reached their historical homes through migrations 
from the mother country, hardly needs any proof, even if in popular 
expression the speakers of Romance languages are often called Latins or 
Latin races. The reputation that analogous theories about Ur Indo-European 
and Indo-European still enjoy in some circles is therefore difficult to explain. 

It would be equally naive and incorrect to think that languages grow 
organically from a common trunk and branch out like the branches of a tree 
trunk. A language is not an organism, it cannot literally germinate from a 
seed or be born in any other way (with the exception of invented artificial 
languages such as Esperanto, Ido or Volapiik, although these too ultimately 


have their roots in natural languages), it cannot grow, decay and die. If 
Schleicher's picture of the family tree of Indo-European languages has 
favored this view, it has really done a lot of damage. 

The most reasonable theory of the spread of Indo-European languages 
seems to me to be that which has already been put forward in passing to 
illustrate the spread of Indo-European dialects in Italy. Namely, that a few 
people leave the original language area at a certain time, that for certain 
social and cultural reasons the inhabitants of the areas that receive them 
adopt the language of the newcomers, and that this process is constantly 
repeated, with varying intensity and speed and breadth of spread in the 
different periods. Migrations of large masses of people in closed social 
groups can and do occur, but as long as there is no extra-linguistic evidence, 
this should not be taken as a sine qua non for the spread of language. 
Linguistic differentiation is thus based, as mentioned, on the normal 
differential development of linguistic and other cultural characteristics, 
whose contact with the country of origin becomes weaker due to increasing 
distances and decreasing connection, on the passage of time itself, and, 
perhaps primarily, on the different linguistic substrates whose bearers change 
the original language or the languages they adopt in different ways in the 
course of one or many generations. This theory of language diffusion finds 
its best illustration in Schmidt's wave theory. And it is certainly no 
coincidence that its publication and its warm reception by linguists coincided 
with the emergence of scientific dialect research. 

Patroni - although not a professional linguist - has formulated his 
view of the spread of Indo-European in what seems to me to be 
unusually plausible words: "The spread, indeed the very emergence 
of the Indo-European languages (and probably of all languages), has 
generally occurred in a completely different way than through the 
arrival of a closed tribe that has only one language and brings it with 
it to the region where this language is now at home or was once at 
home. The most that can be sought is a correspondence between 
individual cultures and languages, each of which corresponds to a 
people that is a historical-spiritual product and has nothing to do with 
‘race' in a zoological or species-biological sense (in which the word 
is used by physical anthropology). But it is extremely difficult to 
prove such a correspondence with certainty even for a single case... 
But let us not deny that (with regard to the Indo-Europeans) 
individuals and families (rather than whole peoples) have seeped into 


Europe at different times and without all belonging to the same pure 
race ... and thereby introduced into Europe the ferment of languages 
which were later classified as Indo-European. But this is something 
quite different from a single catastrophic invasion . . ."'* "The only 
force that spreads language is imitation, and it is triggered either by 
the prestige of the givers or by the interest of the receivers . . or by 
both together."”” 

If this is true - and I believe it to be true - then the search for an 
Indo-European culture' and an 'Indo-European race' par excellence is 
pointless. The only constant peculiarity in Indo-European prehistory 
and history is the language type; all other points of comparison can 
at best be visualized schematically in Indo-European languages, as I have 
just done, not taking the side of those who condemn Schleicher's scheme as 
completely outdated and worthless. It merely fulfills - and quite 
satisfactorily - another function. 

‘8 Patroni op. cit. p. 27-28. 
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Giovanni Patroni, La preistoria, Milan’ 1951, p. 1062. 

phenomena that have been added from time to time without this being 
necessary or predictable. Therefore, the term "Indo-European" must always 
be a purely linguistic one. 

Finally, one may wonder what prompted the original resettlement of 
some, albeit few, carriers of the Urindo-European language, what caused the 
apparently minor movement that triggered a chain reaction in linguistic, if 
not ethnic, terms, a language migration, so to speak, but not a migration of 
peoples. Given the uncertainty of the dating and localization of this Urindo- 
European, our efforts can at best lead to very hypothetical results. But 
generally speaking, given the cultural environment of these people, one 
might assume that a final natural cause that forced them to migrate takes first 
place among the possible theories. Foremost among such possible causes is 
the necessity, which affected all or some of these people, to seek new 
residences in order to provide a sufficient amount of food, because a 
deterioration of the climate (i.e., since a new ice age was out of the question 
at that time, lack of rain) had either made their own land uninhabitable or 
had driven another population, in whose territory the catastrophe had 
occurred, to attack and drive them away. And since we are in or not far from 
the steppe regions of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, the repeated 
droughts of the steppe come to mind, as hypothesized by climatologists who 


have useful evidence for major climatic cycles and, among historians, 
especially by Toynbee. 

It cannot be ruled out - although I would like to emphasize that this is a 
pure assumption without concrete evidence - that the impetus that set a 
number of people of Indo-European language in motion was the Neolithic 
migration from east to west. In any case, the dates do not contradict 
each other. If this is correct, then it is also possible that the first 
carriers of Indo-European to move, carried along or pushed forward 
by the Neolithic current, brought Neolithic cultures with them to the 
west. Of course, this does not affect my view expressed above, which 
is much more than a supposition and which I am prepared to defend, 
that the first arrivals of Indo-European language in Italy were 
carriers of a metal culture. Many centuries separate the two 
movements, and I have always maintained that the Indo-European 
language is not a priori and permanently linked to a particular 
culture. My view would also allow the assumption that at the time of 
the Neolithic advance towards Europe (at least its northern, not the 
Aegean branch) there were carriers of Indo-European along its path, 
i.e. somewhere on the way from the Middle or Near East to Europe. 
But I am not putting this forward as a thesis either, but rather as an 
assumption - which may or may not be confirmed. 


Later we will see that a similar eruption from the steppe with 
better historical source material and other linguistic and ethnic 
movements and results has been considered by some researchers to 
be the cause of the medieval migration of peoples, which set 
Germanic, Slavic and Mongolian-speaking peoples in motion 
towards the borders of the Roman Empire. 
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The invitation to take part in this symposium and to give a paper 
was a great honor for me, but not a pure pleasure: it was immediately 
clear to me that I could hardly say anything positive about the 
previous cooperation between prehistory and Indo-European studies, 
which for well over 100 years has been mainly concerned with the 
so-called Indo-European problem. In this context, Indo-European 
studies has taken on tasks which, in my opinion, it is not up to. And 
in view of the great confidence and determination that has been 
shown time and again up to recent times, it is not a pleasant role to 
play if one believes, to the best of one's knowledge, that one only has 
to play the destroyer and warner against dazzle. This role becomes 
even more embarrassing in view of the great effort and eminent 
acumen that was expended in this regard in the last century and is 
linked to illustrious names such as Adalbert Kuhn, Adolphe Pictet, 
Otto Schrader, etc. I immediately made these reservations known, 
but R. Pittioni has asked me to present and justify my negative 
attitude. That is what I intend to do. However, as I do not have to 
speak in front of fellow experts, I want to avoid becoming too 
abstract, i.e. I want to stick to examples as far as possible, not just to 
terms. 

The attempt at cooperation between prehistory and Indo-European 
studies has been undertaken since 1836, and intensively since 1845 
with the help of what later became known as linguistic palaeontology 
(1.P.). It is therefore primarily 1.P. that we are talking about here. 

The prerequisite for the method of 1.P. is the idg. basic language in 
the sense of a language so uniform that it is understood by all speakers 
despite dialectical differentiation. The fact that the linguistic similarities 
increase in number and intensity the older the linguistic monuments being 
compared has led to the assumption that the Idg. languages ultimately derive 
from one basic language. This view, which is still largely held today in 
historical comparative Indo-European studies, has found its most famous 
presentation in the so-called family tree theory presented by August 
Schleicher in 1861 . The details of this theory, i.e. how Sch. imagined the 
nature and sequence of the splitting off of prehistoric language units, have 
never been recognized as a whole. In my opinion, however, it is still correct 
to assume that a large part of the similarities in the idiomatic languages 


(especially of a morphological nature and in the basic syntactic structure) are 
based on continuous tradition, i.e. - metaphorically speaking - on inheritance 
This also means, however, that a claim to totality of the family tree theory 
must be rejected, because linguistic similarities can also come about at all 
times through borrowing (especially at the level of vocabulary). Johannes 
Schmidt attached great importance to borrowing and exchange, because in 
1872 he believed that neighboring languages were particularly rich in 
similarities. However, he acknowledged the possibility of a basic idiomatic 
language, but relegated it to the background in his study’ . He replaces the 
image of the family tree with that of the wave or inclined plane® ; if I 
understand him correctly, this is intended to express nothing other than 
continued borrowing. Schmidt thus makes an almost total claim for 
borrowing with regard to the correspondences in the idiomatic languages. 
This is just as unjustified as a claim to totality would be for inheritance. 

Eduard Schwyzer, on the other hand, aptly distinguished between 
"genealogical and cultural linguistic affinity" in 1914, but this did not satisfy 
him later due to the different origins of the similarities. Shortly before his 
death (1943), he proposed "linguistic parentel" (for inherited similarities) 
and "linguistic affinity" (for borrowed similarities). It does not seem to me to 
have been a step forward that, despite this clear distinction, a claim to 
totality was again made for borrowing: 

In 1928, Prince N. Trubetzkoy coined the term "Sprachbund" for 
language groups that have similarities but no systematic phonetic 
correspondences, while "Sprachfamilien" offer constant phonetic 
correspondences. T. avoids the terms inherited and borrowed; however, the 
following is clear from his brief explanations: if the similarities in the 
language families are not considered to be inherited, then the similarities 
between the Slavic languages are not based on inheritance either!’ . In 1936, 
T. gave a lecture in Prague® , in which he was very clear: T. wrongly says 
(81) that the assumption of a unified idg. basic language "contradicts the 
fact" "that as far back as we can look into history we always find a 
multiplicity of Indo-European speaking peoples". In the case of the Romance 
languages, we can look further back in the history of development and see 
that they can be traced back to a single unit. The issue with the basic 
language is not, as T. said, whether one can "get along without it", but what 
the objective truth is. A basic language is not "completely impossible" for T. 
either. In addition to his earlier statements, T. now says that language 
families do not presuppose a common descent from a language; he wants to 
get along without descent, i.e. also without the separation or splitting off of 


languages (this endeavor seems to me to be insufficiently justified). The 
similarities in language families also arose through geographical contact. 
Advocates of this opinion should counter L. L. Hammerich's claim that at 
least one example must be cited in which this development can be observed 
in historical time . 

If we stick to Schwyzer's terminology, it is clear that the number and type 
of similarities'' cannot be precisely determined, whether they are due to 
linguistic parenteles or affinities, but that on the other hand there is a great 
difference in terms of numbers alone; let us take Romanian as an example: 
within the framework of the Balkan confederation of languages, it has 
linguistic affinities with Greek, Bulgarian, Albanian, etc., and thus borrowed 
similarities with these languages. However, these similarities are far fewer in 
number and partly of a different nature (imitations, not just phonetically 
differentiated similarities) than those with the Romance languages, to which 
Rum. belongs genealogically (linguistic parentel). A convergent 
development within the framework of a linguistic alliance (with linguistic 
affinity) is not to be doubted, whereby it plays practically no role whether 
the languages involved are genealogically closer or more distantly related or 
not. The question is, however, whether in the course of this convergent 
development such far-reaching and numerous similarities can arise as can be 
observed in the oldest documented developmental stages of the idiomatic 
languages. In my opinion, this question must be answered in the 
negative, especially with regard to the similarities of the forms; in 
other words, the similarities of the Idle languages show a much 
greater similarity in number and type with the similarities within the 
Romance than with the similarities that can be observed within the 
Balkan or any other language group. In my opinion, the attempt to 
eliminate the linguistic parentel from the Indo-European problem has 
not been successful. Thus, in my opinion, the first prerequisite of the 
LP. is given: the unified Idg. basic language" as a reality in the sense 
mentioned at the beginning. In my opinion, to deny the existence of 
linguistic alliances would be tantamount to claiming that Romanian 
has no linguistic parentel with the Romance languages because it has 
a linguistic affinity with the Balkan languages. 

The bearers of this language are called the indigenous people. And 


this is where the difficulties, which in my opinion have not yet been 
overcome, begin: 

How large was this primitive people? We have become 
accustomed to assuming that its area was very extensive’ , we speak 
of an "eastern wing reaching into Asia" etc. This is done with regard 
to the large areas of the Neolithic cultures, one of which is repeatedly 
associated with the original Idg. people, but also with regard to the 
great expansion of many peoples with Idg. languages in historical 
times. In reality, however, we know nothing of the size of the 
indigenous idg. people. 

The so-called separation of peoples is extremely problematic, and 
even the possibilities of the question are quite uncertain, which is 
also linked to the question of how long the existence of an original 
people can be expected. The fact that languages can split off and go 
their own way is shown, for example, by Cape Dutch and Icelandic. 
However, these two also show that the 


'3 Linguistic parenteles and affinities can also be assumed for them. The 
term Ursprache is therefore usually avoided for good reason. However, the 
term Urvolk is used, which is also retained here in order to avoid 
misunderstandings. 

'* The literature is so extensive that I may omit quotations; it is 
accessible through note 1. 

The separation had virtually no significance or influence on the development 
and fate of the remaining large remnants (Dutch, Norwegian). In these two 
cases, a small part of the language carriers actually migrated; the migrants 
mixed and multiplied in the distance and developed into new peoples with 
new languages that had not yet existed at the time of the separation. Thus, in 
the area of Romania, one does not speak of the separation of peoples, but of 
the separation of languages (which resulted in the emergence of peoples). If 
we notionally (coarsely) take the spoken Latin of Italy before the emergence 
of Romance languages as "original Romance", then we could not say that it 
ever ceased to exist or was threatened in its existence after the separation of 
new languages in Spain, France and the Balkans. Rather, we would have to 
see Italian as the continuator of the "original Romance" in the original 
homeland. However, the Italian people should by no means be regarded as 
the descendants of an "original Romance people". Where would this original 
people even be found? If we transfer the usual view of the Indo-European 


problem, then, according to the current state of knowledge, we would have 
to describe the Latin-speaking part of the population of the city of Rome 
around 600 BC as a "Romanic indigenous people". However, the beginnings 
of Indo-Europeanism could also have been similarly small. 

In my opinion, this brief, simplified view of the Romance shows 
difficulties and possibilities that are hardly taken into account in the Indo- 
European problem. Nevertheless, let us now assume, against our better 
judgment, that the Indo-European primitive people was such a unit as 
historical individual peoples, so that the attempt to bring it into line with a 
Neolithic culture would be justified. Assuming this fiction, let us now briefly 
touch on the method of exclusion, which has no evidence whatsoever: Areas 
from which we know with certainty that Idg. language carriers immigrated 
(thus above all the three peninsulas and Anatolia) are to be excluded as the 
original homeland. This conclusion cannot be accepted as compelling, 


because the original people could have been there at an unknown earlier 
time. In other words, the three peninsulas and other areas that seem to 
fall victim to the exclusion method are by no means to be ruled out 
from the outset! 


But let us also concede this fiction of the LP. whose concern is to 
determine the original homeland of the original idg. people. The LP. 
assumes that the vocabulary allows precise conclusions to be drawn 
about the environment and culture of the language carriers. This is 
undoubtedly correct: in Lithuanian, for example, the word mares 
"sea" and "lagoon" (especially "Curonian Lagoon") alone would 
provide a decisive clue. Furthermore, the numerous very specific, 
especially agricultural expressions would allow precise conclusions 
to be drawn about a particular farming culture with beekeeping, etc. 
The prerequisite, however, is that one must know the vocabulary very 
precisely in terms of meaning (completeness would be dispensable). 
But where the vocabulary is known exactly from literature or living 
language usage, conclusions of this kind are superfluous, because 
direct observation is given. As soon as we are dealing with 
reconstructed language stages, however, difficulties arise which, in 
my opinion, have not yet been overcome, and indeed have not even 
been fully appreciated by the authors of the LP. These difficulties 
were already clearly pointed out several decades ago, but it almost 
seems that the proponents of Ist P. do not want to acknowledge them 


and that no truly objective attempt has yet been made to overcome 
them. By objectivity, however, I also mean the absolute restriction to 
linguistic means. The often mentioned and so much praised 
cooperation of Ist P. with other disciplines actually looks like this: 
The gaps in LP. knowledge that occur everywhere are 
unquestioningly bridged by knowledge that comes from prehistory, 
ethnology or elsewhere. In other words, facts that are in any case 
tangible are apparently confirmed linguistically; in reality, however, 
the context established is arbitrary. Prehistoric findings in particular 
are used with preference, which are located in those areas where the 
author is accustomed to looking for or strives to find the original 
homeland. This is the key to understanding the almost implausible fact 
that, for example, two such outstanding linguists as Alfons Nehring and 
Franz Specht have arrived at completely different opinions on numerous 
individual questions and in the overall result, just as the most diverse 
approaches to the original homeland in the Eurasian region were already 
attempted in the last century. 

At the Seventh International Congress of Linguists in London in 1952, the 


Section for Comparative Idg. Linguistics also addressed the question: "To 
what extent can conclusions about culture and social institutions be drawn 
from purely linguistic material in the Idg. languages?" After the discussion, 
the speaker Anton Scherer came to the conclusion: "The discussion showed 
that the possibility of drawing cultural-historical conclusions from linguistic 
material cannot be seriously contested, as long as the necessary caution is 
exercised" (519f.). This is undoubtedly correct, but completely 
unsatisfactory with regard to the Indo-European problem. Everyone believes 
they have the necessary caution and prudence. In my opinion, fewer details 
should have been discussed at the congress. In my opinion, the congress 
should have dealt less with the details'’ and more with the whole 
concrete question of the fundamental possibilities for the basic Indo- 
European language. 

We will now turn to this question. 

The I.P. works with word equations whose number of members is 
different. In the basic language *owis "sheep", for example, has the 
large number of nine reflexes in the sense of note 17: ai. avi-, lat. 
ovis, aksl. ovb-ca etc., also figurative haivas belongs here. Thus the 
sheep is easily ascribed to the environment of the idg. primitive 
people and, given the wide distribution of this animal, is probably 


right. Let's put the horse equation next to it: *ek?wos with six 
reflexes such as al. asva-, Old Latin equos etc., which is certainly 
Idg. but just as certainly not Greek (likewise the txxo<; which has 
been handed down as a gloss). The fact that the two equations have 
different numbers of members is of no consequence, because words 
can always be displaced and replaced. 

The decisive complex of questions is: Does a word equation 
justify the assertion that the corresponding thing certainly belonged 
to the environment of the idg. primitive people? This question, as 
will now be shown, is clearly to be answered in the negative! We 
cannot decide this linguistically: The only means would be sound 
correspondence; however, it is not uncommon in fairly late periods 
that the same sound changes can be observed in borrowings as in Erb 
words in comparison with the basic language'® ". Trubetzkoy says in 
note 8 op. cit. 82 in this connection: "Strictly speaking, all those 
elements are ascribed to the original language which are found in 
several idg. 
language branches and where the direction of borrowing can no longer be 
determined." This is correct, but must not, as T. wants, lead to the denial of 
the basic language (= original language in T.). Rather, the facts should be 
characterized (somewhat schematically) as follows: For the indefinitely long 
period of time that lies between the beginning of the basic language and the 
documented individual languages, we are not in a position to distinguish 
between inherited and borrowed words. Kretschmer's famous statement, 
recorded by T.'° , that there is only a chronological difference between 
hereditary and loan words, is to be understood in this way. However, it is 
common practice to designate not only words that reach back into the basic 
language period, but all words that cannot be recognized as borrowed, as 
inherited words, because no other procedure is possible in practice. The so- 
called inherited words can therefore originate from the entire period just 
mentioned. There can be no doubt that many of the numerous equations 
provided by the L.P. date back to the basic language period; but which ones? 
And which ones do not? No means of differentiation has yet been found. 
This uncertainty, however, has nothing to do with the reality of the basic 
idiom, which cannot be denied if it is to be assumed for other reasons. A 
two-membered equation can reach into the basic language, but a ten- 
membered equation does not have to! Indeed, long and smooth word 
equations have been described as suspicious, and rightly so in general. In 


eleven, i.e. almost all Slavic languages, there is, for example, a word s/on 
"elephant". Nobody thinks of evaluating the equation for the Slav. At least 
not in the sense that elephants occurred there. Nevertheless, an urslaw. 
*However, one excludes a priori the possibility that the Llrslavs had their 
seats in an elephant area. The word has, in part certainly already in pre- 
literary times, wandered through the Slav. Languages wandered. But what 
about equations that are not so clear-cut? Even with those that are supposed 
to decide on the fixation of an original homeland? It is 


" Einl. 21. e.g. it is possible that the idg. horse equation is to be 
judged in the same way as the Slav. Elefanten-Gleichung (cf. 
Nehring 86; there is even evidence for this possibility, to which we 
shall return elsewhere). Kretschmer says something similar in note 
19 a. O. to the idg. yoke equation. 

There has been little controversy recently (Brandenstein, Nehring, 
Thieme) about the Idg. wine equation: it is ignored, not for linguistic 
reasons, but on the basis of other considerations; wine has no place 
in the framework of the north and east theses represented, because 
Pontus is regarded as its homeland. In any case, the equation itself is 
linguistically good, even better than some recognized ones: heth. 
wiyvana-, (f)oNo%, lat. vinum, arm. gini, alb. vene cannot be traced 
back to a uniform preform as nicely as the horse words. But this is 
precisely what Nehring has criticized ("relatively young age of word 
and thing"). With regard to assyr. bab. inu, hebt, jajin, arab. wain, 
which can be traced back to an ursem. /t is generally believed that 
the word was borrowed from an unknown language of Asia Minor by 
the Proto-Semitic and idiomatic languages. In Caucasian languages, 
some wine words begin with gw- (+ vowel +"), which clearly points 
to Armenian origin, because here old initial w- has become g- via 
gw-. Similarly, the sem. Words could also originate from an early 
idiomatic idiomatic form *woino-; it is by no means necessary to 
reckon with "rsemitic borrowing, the word may also have migrated 
through the sem. The word may also have migrated through the sem. 
languages. From a linguistic point of view, therefore, there is no 
reason to deny the possibility of an Indo-European origin of the wine 
word (cf. W.-P. I 226; otherwise P. 1121 "kaum" idg.), so that wine 
could also have been known in the original Idg. homeland (cf. W. 
Merlingen Archaeologia Austriaca 18/1955, 93f. [here p. 409ff.]. Of 


course, the old wine word would have to have been lost in the languages of 
those tribes who ended up in areas where wine cannot thrive, i.e. if the 
Germanic, Slavic and Celtic words derive from Latin vinum, this is no 
argument against the possibility of wine in the Idg. original homeland. How 
subjective the approach is can be seen, for example, in Thieme, who, under 
the spell of his northern thesis, does not consider the wine equation as idg. at 
all (10), but accepts the isolated fir tree and the tortoise because they occur 
in northern Germany. However, Thieme declares the Homeric names of the 
lion (Aewv, X1') to be genuinely Greek, because he is aware that lions 
occurred in Asia Minor, Macedonia and more southerly in Hellas (32 ff.). 
Assyr.-bab. nefu, Hebr. laji! and arab. /aitum "lion", which can be traced 
back to ursem. */aifu, are not taken into account. 

We now come to the chronological difficulties of the 1.P. And here a fact 
should be mentioned which is of decisive importance: of the four levels 
mentioned in note 11, vocabulary occupies a special position in principle in 
relation to syntax, sounds and forms. The vocabulary’ alone must change 
immediately as soon as changes occur in the culture or environment 
(whether through migration or development). New words enter the 
vocabulary and existing words take on a new meaning, i.e. they are used to 
describe different things than before. Of course, with things, the associated 
words are often lost. The fundamental criticism that Kretschmer made in 
note 19 a. O.: "The 1.P. sets. . . Ur Indo-European with Common Indo- 
European". This means that we are only dealing with individual languages 
whose vocabulary reflects the culture and environment of individual 
historical peoples. What these mirror images have in common is common to 
the culture and environment of the individual historical peoples, but not 
necessarily inherited cultural material from the basic language period, 
although such material may be found among them. However, we are not able 
to say within the framework of the 1.P. to what extent these things were 
present at the same time. 

The Germanic languages, for example, have good equations, some 
of them continuous, for foot (reaching back to Idg. Grundsprachl. 
time), for hand, finger, toe, lake (reaching back to Proto-Roman 
time), for wall (reaching back to Roman time), for box (reaching 
back to the Middle Ages), for boxen (reaching back to the 18th 
century), telegram, director, tea, etc. etc. This is, of course, well 
known if you know these languages inside out. But how can one 
recognize the different ages of equations that reach deep into written 
and prehistoric times? Although Thieme is the only representative of 


the L.P. to deal with Kretschmer's important statement (63 ff.), he 
does not claim to have proved inheritance from the time of the basic 
language as the only possibility, but he does claim such a high 
probability that he believes he can generalize it. He offers the reader 
a list of equations and assumes the corresponding things to be 
simultaneously for the idg. original home, namely for: Birch, beech, 
aspen, oak, yew, willow, spruce, fir, alder, ash, dog, cattle, sheep, 
horse, pig, goat, wolf, bear, lynx, fox, deer, hare, mouse, snake, 
hedgehog, tortoise, eagle, falcon, crane, thrush, goose, duck, diver, 
salmon (quite implausible; cf. Archaeologia Austriaca 
18/1955, 100f.), otter, beaver and some insects, including the bee, 
whose equation is quite dubious. I have the impression that the 
decisive factor for Th. in this selection was not purely linguistic 
criteria, but the question of whether the plants and animals used were 
native to northern Germany or not. This is quite clear in the case of 
the only germ. fiz, which is said to belong to ai. dhanvan- "bow" (but 
one cannot make a usable bow from fir wood) and in the case of the 
tortoise, where it is carefully stated that it still occurs in the wild in 
northern Germany today (16, 31; 30 fn. 5); similar impositions in the 
case of the aspen (13f.). The much better wine equation, however, 
remains absent; I completely miss the consistency of the linguistic 
method and its independence. The goat equation is quite problematic 
and is otherwise not highly valued; Th., however, draws on ground 
finds and with the goat even gains a terminus post quem (3000) for 
the idg. 
Basic language (42), called "common language" by him (which is purely 
terminological, factually meaningless). The fact that there are around ten 
roots that occur in goat words is neither considered nor interpreted. 
Languages would become useless and pointless if they were not 
immediately adapted to the respective needs. Even in our modern languages, 
which are much more conservative than non-written languages because they 
are written, this can be observed at every turn. In particular, you can also see 
how quickly words disappear when things get lost: Schwertfeger,, Sporer and 
others are only available as names, soon also Wagner etc. Feuerbock, 
Totenbaum, Totenbrett, Flinserl, Glut- hdfele and others were still common a 
few decades ago, but are literarily unimportant and therefore lost. On the 
other hand, spinning wheel, grit, hunger cloth etc. have survived in literature 
and idioms. Nevertheless, the language also contains ancient, long outdated 


words such as dt. Hammer-, The XX irt dates back to the Stone Age and 
etymologically belongs to Slavic kamen "stone". However, there is not much 
evidence of this kind, and it is hardly tangible for prehistoric language 
epochs. In view of the chronological complexity and instability of the 
vocabulary of the individual languages known to us, how can one attempt to 
deduce a uniform synchronic layer for the basic language (or two uniform 
layers for Early and Late Indo-European)? For the basic language, which is 
older than the oldest tradition by an unknown period of time! It is difficult to 
understand how the authors can ignore the difficulties and uncertainties of 
this kind. Perhaps because they are unfamiliar with pre-literary epochs? But 
then the situation is such that the L.P. does not even recognize the 
difficulties, let alone overcome them. 

All authors are of course aware of the worthlessness of conclusions ex 
silentio; nevertheless, they make use of these conclusions when it fits well 
into their concept, e.g. Brandenstein Wdg. 53: Here B. can be significantly 
influenced in his localization of the original homeland by the lack of terms 
for desert zones. But how can there be signs of desert zones if the 
individual languages were not spoken in desert zones? Only 
Tocharian would come into question, but its vocabulary is very 
limited. Naturally, the environment and culture that can be deduced 
from the Indian vocabulary are very different from those that can be 
deduced from the European languages. It is not possible to establish 
a definite connection with the original Indian people and their 
original homeland. To put it crudely and in extreme terms: One 
cannot expect reindeer terminology among Arab nomads or for 
winter landscape, nor among the Lapps for the various types of sand 
and palms. Extreme cases, however futile they may seem, illustrate 
the difficulty of cases that lie in the middle. 

Let us imagine that we had to use the countless Romance 
equations to determine the homeland of the language carriers of 
Proto-Romance. We would find equations that are better and more 
complex than some of those used by Brandenstein and Thieme, e.g. 
for elm, willow, pumpkin, fig, pepper, apple, cherry, potato, caraway, 
salt, copper, iron, gold, monkey, lion, wine, beer, rye, barley, sea, 
names of months, days of the week, etc. etc. In possession of our 
historical knowledge, we can immediately see clearly here. But 


Thieme and others lump all this together with the ancient languages. 
Although Th. is aware that he is dealing with individual languages 
(10), he nevertheless believes he can draw the conclusion that a thing 
which has a phonetically identical name in more than one individual 
idiom must originate from the environment or culture of the original 
people. However, the difficulties that can be largely overcome in the 
field of Romance through knowledge of Latin are not even 
recognized for pre-literary epochs! The closed and well-rounded 
picture that some authors of the L.P. believe they can offer does not 
result from a linguistic method, the results of which would have to be 
presented to other disciplines (especially prehistory) for further 
processing. Rather, the equations and their interpretation are often 
selected and interpreted according to ground findings. In addition to 
the cardinal error pointed out by Kretschmer of the confusion of Uralic 
and Common Indo-European ("so obvious that it does not need to be 
particularly proven" Einl. 21; see also Pisani 8 ff.), there is also the 
subjective selection of equations. 

Alfred Nehring said in 1890 that a single animal skull find says much 
more about distribution etc. than long linguistic discussions (quoted in 
Kretschmer Ein]. 50). Unfortunately, he has been proved right to this day, 
because the 1.P. has not yet brought anything reliable to light. The so-called 
cooperation with prehistory consists only in an alleged linguistic 
confirmation of tangible finds or geographical conditions, which are also 
used to constantly control the selection and interpretation of linguistic 
material. The complete rejection of Kretschmer is in confirming agreement 
with the very different results of the 1.P. (in detail and in general). 

It does not seem likely to me that |.P. will be able to refine its methods 
decisively, because so far no progress has been made despite the ingenuity 
and effort expended; indeed, it seems to me that the blossoming of prehistory 
has made selection and interpretation more subjective in recent decades than 
in the previous century. In drawing up the overall picture, coordination with 
archaeological finds and other known facts from other disciplines must be 
avoided. An independent linguistic method is required; only when results 
have really been obtained independently within the framework of linguistics 
can cooperation begin. However, the orientation of 1.P. according to the 
results of other disciplines or even according to preconceived opinions is 
worthless. 

There are numerous cases where the authors of the 1.P. arrive at different 


results in spite of detailed and careful investigation, e.g. in the two-part 
equation ai. vadhri- "gelding; castrated animal" and e$-p[<; "neuter, eunuch" 
(Hesychglosse). Specht (KZ 66/1939, 4ff.) brings evidence for the already 
known fact that intersection in humans is an oriental custom (as if it could 
not therefore also have occurred among the Idg. primitive people; I myself 
do not believe this either, but can by no means prove it 
linguistically). One is then amazed at Specht's detailed knowledge of 
prehistoric migrations (7); but he then finds (8) a solution which, in 
my opinion, comes close to reality: the word was formed by Indians 
and Greeks in Asia Minor with their own semantic carrier but a 
foreign suffix when they became acquainted with the oriental 
custom. Brandenstein Leb. 245 relies, as almost always, exclusively 
on W.-P., where I 255 records an uncertain etymology, and claims the 
two-part equation for his early Indo-Europeans who bred small 
cattle; from this it also follows for B. that only small cattle were 
castrated. Thieme (51) differs again: he endeavors to show that 
Homer castrated rams, which is probably correct (but it has nothing 
to do with the customs of the indigenous people!). For phonetic and 
semantic reasons, he rejects the combination recorded by W.-P. with 
ai. vadh- "to strike, kill" (or yyadh- "to thrust, pierce") (but gives fn. 
1 an at least equally uncertain suggestion with a question mark). 
Nevertheless, he is "decidedly in favor of gemeinidg. Age" (56). 

It is no coincidence that the verba kénnen and miissen occur so 
often in this unit and are frequently emphasized. After all, it is a 
prominent feature of the I.P. method to often put must in the place of 
can. 

What I have put forward is not, as R. Pittioni expects, the "current 
view of linguistics" on I.P., but mine, which I share in this extremely 
negative form with only a few, such as Eric Buyssen (see note 15 
above, in the context of the Preliminary Reports 168f.). Despite their 
brevity, B.'s observations on Romania are also worth noting. The 
current view is expressed more in the discussion at the Seventh 


International Congress of Linguists (cf. here pp. 486, 507). 
Thus I unfortunately come to the conclusion that the vaunted cooperation 


between linguistics and prehistory within the framework of 1.P. has so far 


produced only a number of very beautiful, but also very different soap 
bubbles, among which one can choose according to taste. In my opinion, 
anyone who agrees with the previous method is allowing himself to be 
blinded, as no less a personage than Oswald Menghin did when he said: "It 
goes without saying, for example, that the culture developed from the Indo- 
European vocabulary will be the Indo-European culture." But this sentence 
seems to me to contradict another: "Linguistic archaeology is in its 
etymological part . . . very well founded, in the cultural-historical evaluation 
less so." (Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit, Vienna 1931, pp. 9 and 5). With the 
large number of more or less sharply defined prehistoric cultures, it is easy 
to find a reasonably suitable area for one of the results of the 1.P., but also for 
several. I cannot see this as a confirmation of the 1.P., since I must deny the 
correctness of its principle. The fact that the results of the prehistoric and the 
LP, with more or less significant modifications or corrections, could be made 
to coincide in various ways is merely due to the large selection available on 
both sides. When Franz Hampl says in the context of this symposium that 
the historian of literature has "the obligation to protect his subject from being 
overhasty enriched and supplemented by the results of other cultural 
studies", this applies in my opinion particularly to the 1.P., which Hamp! does 
not seem to think about at all, which I certainly do not want to hold against 
him. H. J. Eggers also recently said with the right perspective: "Here, too, 
the task of the future will be to achieve a genuine synthesis of the two 
sciences", namely prehistory and "philology", by which, however, as is clear 
from the context, he understands linguistics, and of this 1.P. (Einfiihrung in 
die Vorgeschichte, Munich 1959, p. 18). 

Since L.P. has been on the scene again and again for well over 
100 years with supposedly refined methods and new results, I 
thought it necessary to discuss in detail its fragility and the lack of 
even a reasonably secure foundation. 

It is significant that those linguistic achievements which have 
proved useful in the service of prehistory have made far less of a 
name for themselves. It is therefore not necessary to go into them in 
detail here, because they recommend themselves. However, in order 
not to end this section on a negative note, a few things should be 
pointed out. 

Name research has a lot to offer for the period without writing, 
especially with geographical names. 


Historical ethnology, for example, is primarily served by 
philology with regard to finding and interpreting relevant passages in 
Akkadian, Egyptian, Sumerian, Hittite, Greek, Latin and other texts. 

Linguistics comes into play when, for example, residual 
languages (Phrygian, Lycian, Lydian, Proto-Hattic, Hurrian, Pre- 
Nestinian, Volscian, etc.), which have only a poor and hardly 
comprehensible tradition, are to be made to speak and/or to be 
related to easily comprehensible sources, whereby many things can 
fall away for chronology, such as when Messapian peculiarities 
(known from Messapian inscriptions) are found in datable Greek 
inscriptions from Lower Italy. 

The phonetic form of borrowings (and the study of loanwords and 
foreign words in general) also often allows chronological and other 
conclusions to be drawn, and so on. But you can't get into such early 
periods as the 1.P. believes to have arrived with all this! 

It should also be remembered that the philological and linguistic 
achievement of deciphering the tablets in Linear B has turned prehistory into 
early history. 


Remarks tu details 


I can spare myself an overview of the development of the 1.P., not only 
because I consider it to be an erroneous path in principle, but also because 
this has already been done several times: Older in H. Hirt, Die 
Indogermanen II, Strasbourg 1907, 625; Kretschmer, Einl. 20fF., 48ff.; V. 
Pisani (see p. 478); Anton Scherer, Das Problem der indogermanischen 
Urheimat vom Standpunkt der Sprachwissenschaft (Archiv _ fiir 
Kulturgeschichte 33' 1950, 3-16 [288ff.]. But I cannot agree with Sch.'s 
conclusion either: "The clearest cases are those where a word appears not 
only in one or more of the B'ej7-idg. languages but also in Indo-Iranian. 
Here the conclusion is justified that the matter was known to the still 
unseparated Indo-Europeans" (6f. [292]). This is Brandenstein's opinion, and 
like B., Scherer also rejects the Buchen argument (see W. Krogmann, KZ 
72/1955, 1-29 and 73/1956, 1-25). Like others, Sch. attaches particular 
importance to only three designations of the seasons (excluding autumn), 
from which a temperate climate of the original homeland is inferred. But 
even here there are shifts in meaning: where Latin “"spring" is preserved in 
the Romania, it means "summer", e.g. rum. vard. A pre-Roman word for 


"spring" could hardly be deduced without knowledge of the Latin, although 
there is a spring in Latium. 

After a detailed critique by Alfons Nehring (6-30), Pisani comes to the 
conclusion after the exclusion procedure, which methodologically does not 
belong within the framework of linguistics: "la mia determinazione del 
territorio indeuropeo ... ha una base negativa, in quanto essa risulta - in 
considerazione dei dati oggi in nostro possesso - dalla esclusione dei paesi 
dove a mio parere gl'Indeuropei del periodo unitario non possono aver 
resieduto" (7). Through the parenthesis ("in considerazione . . ."), P. shows 
that he does not entirely rely on this method either (cf. also p. 11 


with details); cf. here p. 484f. The exclusion method is based on 
incomplete knowledge and in principle excludes the possibility that 
the same area may have been occupied several times by speakers of 
idiomatic languages. 

Nehring's great work of 1936 is rejected by Pisani simply because 
P. denies a uniform idiomatic basic language (cf. here p. 481 ff.). 
Incidentally, it is significant that Nehring 1954 is much more 
cautious and partly different: Die Problematik der 
Indogermanenforschung (Wiirzburg Rektoratsrede 1954 [here p. 385 
ff.]). Thus, for example, Nehring says with regard to the cattle 
equation (lat. pecus etc.): ". . . so it is evident that even the proto- 
Indo-Europeans must have bred cattle" (6 [387]). On the next page it 
then says: "Thus one comes to the conclusion that - perhaps apart 
from the dog - the sheep must have been the very oldest domestic 
animal of the Indo-Europeans or perhaps only of one stratum of 
Indo-Europeanism". Does "perhaps . . . must" not reveal N.'s own 
doubts? And can a "stratum" not be the same as some intangible 
individual languages? So here, too, it is probably better to use "may" 
rather than "must"! And that alone is what matters again and again in 
the Ist P. It is also remarkable how N. p. 12f. [396 f.] seeks to rely 
less on linguistic and more on historical data in order to secure his 
original people on both sides of the Caspian Depression (F. 
Sommer's unproven assertion that the Hittites came to Anatolia from 
the east around the Caucasus plays the main role here). It thus 
becomes apparent that Nehring (as in 1934) largely does not work 
with a linguistic method, whereby I have the impression that non- 
linguistic material is the primary thing that is then to be confirmed 


linguistically. It should be expressly emphasized that in Nehring's 
comprehensive research work the Ist P. does not occupy a central 
position. (He also avoids the term Ist P., as do others. I have not 
gone into this because I did not want to give a historical overview of 
the terminology, but rather to characterize the method). Nehring's 
work has contributed a great deal to Indo-European antiquity, i.e. to 
the pre- and early history of individual peoples with idiomatic 
languages. 

W. Brandenstein believes that he has achieved decisive progress in the 
method by using two tricks: 

1. Alfons Nehring says with regard to equations from the field of 
agriculture that this "word material was for the most part known to all Idg. in 
itself, but not the special meaning related to agriculture, cf. *agros "field, 
drift, European field"" (Actes 193). Brandenstein has taken up this idea and 
develops the irreversible change of meaning from it (whereby, by the way, 
he presents Wdg. 25 and Leb. 240 f. figurative use of obsolete idioms in a 
barely admissible connection with change of meaning): There are, he says, 
certain cases of change of meaning in which a reverse course is 
inconceivable. Whether this is really true is not decisive, because there are 
certainly cases of change of meaning where the older stage is clearly 
recognizable. Furthermore, Brandenstein Leb. 233 says that Aryan "in a 
number of words" shows the older stage of development of meaning than the 
other idiomatic languages. Wdg. 25, however, B. had gone further: In answer 
to the question as to which Idg. language was the first to separate itself from 
the basic language, the reply is that it was the one "which exclusively 
possesses the older meanings and shows no traces of the more recent - 
common Indo-European - development of meaning". So the reader wonders 
what applies, "in a number of cases" or "exclusively"? Is B. himself not clear 
about this important question? He then clearly states in a review of his two 
works (Wdg., Leb.): "It turned out that Indo-Iranian (also called Aryan) 
always and consistently shows the older stage of the development of 
meaning, while the rest of the world progressed to a younger stage of 
meaning" (Die Sprache als Geschichtsquelle [Die Welt als Geschichte 
IN/6/1937], 444). This outrageous assertion does not even remotely 
correspond to reality; it cannot be warned against emphatically enough. If B. 
refers back to "a series of words", then this does not mean much, because 
with this restriction we also find older levels of meaning in Greek, Latin and 


elsewhere than in the other languages, although not as often as in Old 
Indic, to which we shall return. "Immer und durchwegs" is not at all 
debatable; let us therefore take the "Reihe von Wortern", i.e. B.'s 
prime examples (Wdg. 26-28, Leb. 233-236); their entire inanity has 
already been demonstrated by F. Specht, KZ 66/1939, 17ff. and 59- 
66, who emphatically pointed out that B. has "colored" the picture of 
idg. culture "in his own sense" (but this also applies to Specht 
himself and Thieme; as correct as Specht's criticism of B. is, it is just 
as lacking in the northern thesis on which he is sworn). Of B.'s 
examples, special mention should be made of *Ag'roj, which had to 
play a similar role for A. Kuhn 110 years ago (Indische Studien 
1/1850, 350), who had erroneously ascribed to it the exclusive 
meaning "cultivated land" for the European languages; it is almost 
unbelievable that only Specht, l.c. 17f. lc. 17f. pointed out that the 
reflexes of *ag ros also in the European languages initially only 
denote the opposite of the settlement, the free area; even the single- 
language formation lat. agrestis has nothing to do with the cultivated 
field, but means "wild living" or "growing". There are also Greek 
ayp6*, Latin ager (cf. ager cultus, ager incultus) as precise 
expressions for the cultivated field (Apoupa, tpuraXiT), arvum, 
seges) as there are Old Indian ajra- (already Ved. urvara). Like our 
"field", the reflexes are also used for a cultivated field. Perhaps it 
would no longer be necessary to return to such things in such detail if 
B. had not recently defended another of his prime examples (Wdg. 
27) most emphatically (Studies Presented to Joshua Whatmough, 
1957, 25); it concerns *se(f)-/si- "to throw" and "to sow". For B., the 
change of meaning "throw" > "sow" is irreversible; whether rightly 
or wrongly remains to be seen. In any case, B. cannot use the 
meaning "to sow" of the European languages in Old Indo-Aryan, 
since here, in his opinion, the "early Indo-Aryan" meanings ("always 
and always") are used. meanings ("always and throughout"?!) are to 
be expected. In 1935, J. Bloch explained ai. stra- "plow" as "*Sa- 
pflug" (BSL 36/107, p. XXIXf.; now well known, see S. Feist, 


Vergleichendes Wb. der got. Sprache’ , Leiden 1939, 404; P. 890 and 
others); this would also give the meaning "to sow" for a pre-literary 
epoch of Indic. 

B. dismisses this obvious possibility as "circular reasoning", while the other 
possibility, which suits him, is taken as certainty and sanctioned as if by 
decree ("It therefore remains so . . And again, this case is also very 
characteristic of the Ist P: *//(/)- "séen" in Indic is for B. a "circular 
reasoning", but for Thieme (25f.) "undoubtedly present"! Th. also brings the 
ai. sitd "furrow" ("*the sown"; also assumed in P. 890), which also goes back 
to Bloch; B. cannot use both with this etymology, so for him both are based 
on a "circular argument"; but they fit perfectly into Th.'s concept. 

2. Brandenstein also believes that he consolidates his hypotheses by 
working with fields of meaning, i.e. with assumed subject groups or subject 
areas (cf. Wdg. 31 ff.). A detailed critique of B.'s explanations would require 
threefold space, because he generally neither mentions nor considers the 
meanings of the individual languages, unless they are found in W.-P. (cf. 
*ag'ros above). In addition, the meanings are often enough arbitrarily bent in 
a certain direction, a direction that is often not given by the material. The 
subject group "Pflanzensamm- lertum" is chosen here to characterize the 
working method because it is short (Leb. 240 f.), so that the discussion takes 
up less space: B. lists 13 developments of meaning which he gann’ 
arbitrarily relate to plants or herbs, including e.g. *woida "I have seen" > "I 
know" (so in Ai., Gr. and Germ.); this is to say that if one has seen plants, 
then one knows them; as if this were not exactly the case with every other 
thing 1 In truth there is no reference to plants, cf. e.g. Samoan i/oa and 
Wogul kacel "to see" and "to know". The same applies to "sense of smell" > 
"mind", because not only plants have smell or taste, cf. E.g. also Hebrew 
ta'am "taste" next to assyr.-bab. femu "mind" like Latin sapere "to have taste 
or smell; to taste" (tr.) and "to be wise" (sapiens), also Macassaric (Celebes) 
name "to taste" and "to understand". Such general phenomena of change of 
meaning (sensory impressions > psychological 
Functions) cannot be related to certain cultural forms, cf. also assyr.-bab. u 
%Yonu "ear; hearing" and "mind" (similar also in Greek) etc. "Standing apart" 
> "rare" is arbitrarily related by B. to plants or herbs, as if it were not closer 
for trees (so several times lat. rarus); it is also just as obvious for other 
things. Furthermore, what such a frequent change of meaning as "seek" > 
"desire" has to do with herbs is completely unclear. In none of the 13 


developments of meaning can any reference to herbs be found, and certainly 
not to plant collecting; thus a strange fog lies over the passage, which is not 
made transparent by the following remark: "It is characteristic of the J/><? 
7idg. period that the words for plant search are completely lost or are used 
elsewhere through changes of meaning (see above). This shows that 
collecting no longer played a role, quite obviously because plants were now 
cultivated, while wild plants (which were eaten in the past) were 
understandably "degraded" to animal fodder and the like. This is an arbitrary 
construction; does B. really want to claim that he was able to read this out of 
the linguistic material? Two more equations follow: *andhos "herb" > 
spatidg. "flower"; in all probability this word has always been placed with a 
signifier (= root) "sprout; blossom". If ai. andhas- is used in the meaning 
"soma plant", it is no different than if we say cabbage instead of white 
cabbage. And - but I think this is a coincidence - in the oldest Indian 
tradition, in the Rg Veda, andhas- is also used to mean horse fodder, as a 
glance at Grassmann's dictionary shows. It would therefore be possible to 
demonstrate the "sinking down to fodder for cattle and the like" with 
tangible evidence rather for Indo-Iranian, i.e. B.'s early idiom, where 
supposedly ("always and throughout''?!) the older levels of meaning are 
found. In truth, the word is omitted as evidence altogether, even if one wants 
to recognize the method of the Ist P. B.'s last example "eBbares Kraut" > 
spatidg. "Griinfutter" is based on ai. sdka- "eBbares Kraut, Gemiise" and lit. 
ie'kas "Grinfutter" (with Latvian and Old Prussian equivalent); the equation 
is thus two-part, since altisL Ad "Grummet" is phonetically ambiguous. Is 
this supposed to be proof or even just an indication of early Idg. plant 
collecting? Aren't there numerous names of plants and herbs that vary 
greatly in meaning, sometimes from language to language, sometimes within 
the same language? Cf. For example, in Slovenian: in addition to %elen 
"green" and %el/ "plant, herb, plant", we find Je/enina "the green; green 
goods, green stuff, vegetables", but also "lawn, meadow, meadow"; 
furthermore %ehile "plant, herb", plus ?elittar "herbalist; root man", etc. 
Everything is derived from the meaning of "green". Anyone who wants to 
base an early Germanic plant collector on this two-part equation, the 
members of which do not reveal the etymological meaning (parallel to 
"green"), should also be reminded of the Germanic vuoter, English food, etc., 
which denote human and animal food. Without being able to provide even a 
shadow of proof, indeed without any evidence at all, B. acts as if his alleged 


early Indo-Europeans could only have searched for, sighted, seen, collected, 
piled up, summarized, smelled and tasted plants or herbs. The linguistically 
less well-informed reader may think that he does not understand the 
evidence, but this is not the case; in truth, B.'s early Indo-European plant- 
collecting merely stems from his knowledge that plant-collecting existed as a 
cultural form. Of course, I am not saying that Indo-European plant collecting 
could not have existed somewhere at some time, but nothing has been 
proven linguistically, neither for nor against 1 

The demands Brandenstein places on his readers' lack of judgment are 
very high. The same applies to Thieme. The fact that both advocate the 
northern and eastern thesis with the same determination is not surprising in 
view of the equally arbitrary approach taken by both. 

I agree with Nehring (1954, p. 21 [p. 408]) that the courage to hypothesize 
and thus to err should not be denied respect and recognition; however, the 
courage of its representatives to thoroughly examine the sandy 
foundation of their hypotheses and errors would be even more welcome 
in the context of the Ist P.. 

There are, however, reasons why Brandenstein came up with the 
Aryan with the allegedly early Indian meanings. In practice, the 
Aryan vocabulary is largely the Old Indo-Aryan vocabulary, because 
the Avestan vocabulary is entirely one-sidedly religious and the Old 
Persian vocabulary probably comprises not much more than 250 
words, if one disregards names, pronouns and so on. Thus, a very 
high percentage of the Old Indo-Aryan vocabulary is based only on 
the Old Indic material, if the later Iranian idioms are hardly taken 
into account, as is still almost generally the case. However, as we all 
know, Old Indic is a literary language that has lost its connection 
with vernacular languages; it is a rigid language without any 
significant development and, unlike other languages, you cannot tell 
from an Indian text whether it was written in 500 BC or 500 AD. 
Added to this, of course, is the absolute antiquity of Indian literature. 
Thus it is that in this artificially preserved literary language relatively 
often older meanings are documented without more recent 
developments; if someone writes Cicero-Nianic Latin today, he does 
so without the developments of meaning of Silver Latin or even the 
Romance languages. However, there is also a "series of words" 
where the Aryan has more recent meanings, e.g. in *ant- (p. 48ff.): in 


Hittite, Greek, Celtic and perhaps Lat. Lat. "front, front; forehead; 
face" (which is the oldest cannot be determined); in Ai. on the other 
hand faded "end, boundary, edge" (probably from "*front edge"). 
Further details must be suppressed here, but can be obtained from 
etymological dictionaries. It also happens that other individual 
languages alone have the oldest meaning, i.e. various combinations 
can be found. 

However, whatever the distribution of the development of 
meaning among the idiomatic languages may be, the vocabulary only 
allows conclusions to be drawn about the environment of the bearers 
of historical individual languages, but not about the culture of the so- 
called idiomatic original people and the nature of their homeland. 
The same applies, of course, to even the largest number of 
misreports, even if they affect all individual languages; in my 
opinion, there can be no question of "negative cumulative evidence" 
(Thieme 10) with regard to the I'mwelt of the L'rvolk. One cannot 
search for \X words in languages whose bearers do not know the 
matter. 


"In the German-speaking world, the method goes back to Adalbert Kuhn, 
first set out in his famous treatise "Zur Altesten Geschichte der 
indogermanischen Volker" (Program of the Real-Gymnasium zu Berlin 
1845, pp. 1-18). However, K. refers to E. W. Eichhoff. who had already made 
an attempt in 1836 to reconstruct the culture of the primitive people by 
comparing their vocabulary (Parallele des langues de l'Europe et de finde, 
Paris; German by J. H. Kaltschmidt, Leipzig 1845). And Eichhoff himself 
again refers to a statement by his contemporary le Clerc, who rightly 
regarded the linguistic remains of lost languages as fragments of the history 
of peoples. "He offered a short etymological dictionary of the idiomatic 
languages that were being researched at the time, whereby he emphasized 
the arrangement according to subject groups. He also pointed out on several 
occasions that conclusions could be drawn about history and culture; 
however, he does not draw these conclusions, but rather wants to "prepare 
the application" (p. 373; in the transl. 251), about which he is not precise. He 
seeks as much evidence as possible of the inner unity of the idiomatic 
languages (p. 143; transl. 111), whereby he rightly values the change of 
meaning highly (p. 145f.; 112f.). Furthermore, E. is already clearly and 
exclusively on the side of a family tree theory (p. 32; 31). In the absence of 
historical sources, he recommends the cooperation of linguistics and 


comparative ethnology ("'ethno- grap'nie compar6e", p. 8; 8). E. often comes 
very close to the ideas of |.P., but cannot be regarded as its founder; he was, 
however, a stimulus to it. The second stimulus was, as Kuhn says in the 
continuation of his aforementioned work (Indische Studien 1/1850, 323 fn.), 
J. Grimm, who in his Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (1848) for the first 
time mentions words and things in one breath (p. XIII) and thus also 
influenced R. Meringer. Incidentally, M.'s combination of factual and 
linguistic studies for the oldest language stages, for which he is dependent on 
reconstructions, harbors the same danger as the 1.P. (confusion of possibility 
and certainty): if M. e.g. (IF 19/1906, 401 ff.) finds a sledge house in 
Herzegovina, in Montenegro, among the Lycians and others (signs of this 
even among the Japanese), this does not necessarily mean that the basic pr. 
idg. »¢weg'hjd must have been such ("in which distribution", he himself 
says, would be "completely dark" 430). How inadmissible it is (""Unding"), 
in such cases, "invention, early possession and propagation . . . ethnically 
and culturally" to a specific ethnic group and to imagine it as spatially 
bound, says Hancar 549 f. in connection with the chariot. - The erroneous 
opinion (including its first application) that one can draw compelling 
conclusions about the material world of the original Idg. people from word 
equations in individual languages comes from Ad. Kuhn. Occasionally the 
correct idea appears in the literature that the numerous equations of this 
kind also contain those which refer to things which were really known to the 
primitive people; but - and this is what matters - there is no means of 
recognizing these equations! In practice, a preconceived opinion serves as a 
substitute for this desired means. The expression 1st P. comes from the Swiss 
Adolphe Pictet: Les origines indo-europdennes ou les aryas primi- tifs. Essai 
de paleontologie hnguistique. Paris, I, 1859, II, 1863. 2nd ed. (posthumous) I 
and II 1877. Terminological changes (e.g. "cultural-historical method") have 
in principle brought nothing new. - The question of how conclusions about 
culture and sociological structure could be drawn from purely linguistic 
material was discussed in detail at the 7th International Linguists' Congress 
in London (Sept. 1952). A. Scherer, as keynote speaker, came to the following 
conclusion: "The discussion showed that the possibility of drawing cultural- 
historical conclusions from linguistic material cannot be seriously contested, 
provided the necessary caution is exercised". It is significant, however, that 
Sch. himself does not think too highly of what has gone before, for he says 
that the purpose of his remarks was to prepare "a clarification of the 
difficult facts" for the future! Cf. Proceedings of the Seventh International 
Congress of Linguists (London 1956), pp. 503-508, 519f. L. Hammerich is 
also significant in the discussion: "Without a clear view of the historical and 
geographical conditions, the purely linguistic facts have no value as 


contributions to the cultural history of the Idg. people." However, I cannot 
agree with H.'s high evaluation of the horse-word equation (cf. here p. 489). 
Jens Holt also rightly speaks of the "tristesse des m6thodes" of the 1.P. (both 
Proceedings 518). Scherer and J. Ellis are happy to concede that there are 
"stimulating thoughts and possibilities" everywhere within the framework 
of the 1.P. (p. 513. Scherer Preliminary Reports 163). To put it briefly once 
again: everyone thinks they are observing the "necessary caution". In 
reality, the task of 1.P. for the future, if it wants to and can save itself, 
consists in only one goal, and that is to find a means that makes it possible to 
solve equations of the type it. cavallo, fr. cheval, span. caballo, port. cavallo, 
ruman. cal "horse" and others from "urroman." (= lat.) caballus in Old 
Indo-European is to be distinguished from the type telephon etc. with 
countless intermediate types, whereby old things can also have young words 
(Pisani 6, fn. 6) and non-existent things can have old words, e.g. "lion" in the 
Romance languages. Languages; also the "monkey" has in the roman. It is 
more likely that monkeys were well known in Latium, because we find them 
in Etruscan paintings; also Ischia IIt&T, xoiiaaa was called "monkey 
island"; did they live there in the wild? Bones of monkeys have been found. 
But lions certainly did not occur in the wild, nor did the leopards known to 
the Etruscans, who used them for hunting and had to keep importing fresh 
ones because they never reproduced in captivity. These and other difficulties 
cannot be recognized within the framework of the 1.P., no matter how much 
caution is exercised; only a new means of knowledge can help here. For if 
one sets oneself the goal, however distant, of fixing the original home on the 
basis of things that have been discovered, then the foundation may be 
narrow if it is characteristic, but it must be watertight; analogies, 
possibilities or even probabilities are then not sufficient. - E. Blesse 
advocates an "autonomous study of the language", but at the same time 
wants to use the "facts of the geography of the country where the people we 
are studying live or have lived, the facts of its history, its popular poetry and 
literature" (Proceedings 167). But what is this supposed to mean in 
connection with the Indo-European problem? 

In this paper of mine, the syntax, phonetics and morphology of the Idg. 
languages have not been taken into account; morphology in particular may 
be able to provide some information about the mindset of the original 
people. What was discussed in this regard at the 7th Congress (cf. in 
particular also Proceedings pp. 521-541) speaks, in my opinion, very much 
against the assertion that there was no basic Idg. language at all (see here 
pp. 481 ff.). Particular attention should be paid to L. L. Hammerich's claim 
(Proceedings 517): "Whoever denies an idg. primal language should show us 
a living example of a linguistic state which cannot be called language and yet 


can be the starting point of languages"; for even a "mixed language without 
any basis hardly exists". On the other hand, it should also be borne in mind 
that - at least in the idiom area - there are only mixed languages, i.e. a mixed 
language can only be understood as a language which exhibits this character 
to a particularly high degree; but then again one can have different opinions 
about the extent. Thus the basic language was probably also a mixed 
language, but it is impossible to come to any clear conclusions in detail. - 
Literature since 1940 by A. Scherer in Kratylos 1/1956, 3-21. 
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THE INDO-EUROPEANS 
Conclusions 
From P. BOSCH-GIMPERA 


If one attempts to reconstruct the processes of formation of the Indo- 
European peoples, taking into account the archaeological, linguistic and 
historical aspects - which will more or less always amount to hypotheses, 
but which nevertheless provide a working basis - one must refrain from 
theories that had their supporters for a while: Theories such as that of the 
original people, the original homeland, the original language, theories about 
groupings that are supposed to have been clearly defined from the 
beginning, or subdivisions of groups according to a system similar to a 
family tree, or the application of names of historical groups or peoples to the 
first Indo-European formations. One will have to be content with offering 
only a simple framework and adapting each hypothesis to the complexity of 
the facts, which, while allowing the assumption of relationships and 
affinities, nevertheless indicate that a long period of confusion must be 
assumed, in which formations of an often very complex nature become 
visible. Various ethnic elements, often of mixed origin, are involved in their 
composition, and it is only in the course of transitional periods that these 
formations become new entities which crystallize over time into peoples to 
which a historical designation can then be applied. These crystallizations 
usually form the conclusion of a long and complicated historical process 
that can be traced through prehistoric archaeology. 

While linguistics often provides clues to the solution of certain parts of 
the problem, it should not be forgotten that others cannot be solved 
without the help of archaeology and history. Where agreement can 
be reached between the different branches of research - linguistics, 
archaeology and history - one may hope to be close to the solution 
of the problem. If this agreement is lacking, one or the other 


discipline is on the wrong track. 

Perhaps it is permissible to take anthropological documents into 
account in this attempt at interpretation, even if they are still too 
fragmentary and too few in number, and even though they have not 
yet been examined in sufficient detail. 

I. When the peoples who can be described as Indo-European 
appeared on the horizon of history at the beginning of the second 
millennium BC, they already had a long historical past behind them. 
Archaeology can trace them back to the beginning of the Neolithic, 
i.e. probably to the fourth millennium B.C.; its research shows that 
the roots of these ethnic units lie in the Mesolithic. 

II. However, it is difficult to identify the Indo-Europeans among 
the Mesolithic peoples; under no circumstances can one of these 
peoples be attributed sole paternity, as the Mesolithic formations 
were already disparate and composed of different elements. 
However, the nucleus of the ethnic groups that subsequently 
emerged may have already begun its embryonic stage in the 
Mesolithic. Those Mesolithic groups had their roots in the 
Palaeolithic; before they developed into ethnic groups, however, 
they probably underwent a very complicated development, with 
local changes, mixtures, the coexistence of different elements and 
absorptions. It is therefore pointless to try to prove the origin of 
these ethnic groups in the Palaeolithic. It can only be assumed that a 
still indistinct ethnic formation began in the Mesolithic, and even 
this only applies to the Finno-Ugric, Ural-Altaic, Mediterranean, 
Asiatic, Hamitic and Semitic groups. Some of these, the Asian- 
Caucasian, the Hainitic and the Semitic ethnic groups, may have formed in 
an accelerated development. The Mesolithic ethnic groups of Europe were 
subject to a slower development, especially in the areas where the Indo- 
European ethnic group appeared later. 

IIL The group formation that was to lead to the emergence of the Indo- 
European peoples became visible in the Neolithic world, probably in the V 
millennium. This role may have been played by the ethnic groups of Central 
Europe, one of which lived in the territory of Czechoslovakia and 
neighboring areas, where the Danubian culture originated. Another 
aggregation center could be found on the Polish plateau in connection with 
the Pontus region. This Polish-Pontic group, which had contact with the 
Danube people, also became one of the first core groups of Indo-European 


peoples. However, it is not possible to determine exactly whether the 
crystallization that formed the starting point of the Indo-European languages 
took place within a single one of these groups or in several at the same time. 
The development of inflection probably intensified within these 
crystallizations, and after an unclear and fluid transitional period, the Indo- 
European languages were formed. The formation of a language complex 
must apparently be assumed, whose relationships went in different 
directions and whose further development was to lead to new language 
complexes. The languages of the Mesolithic thus represented a large general 
substrate from which certain elements were preserved in the later language 
complexes, both in the Indo-European and in the others. After the Indo- 
European language emerged, its neighbor in Europe was the Finno-Ugric 
language, which also formed the basic layer from which the Rhaetian 
language was to emerge after a certain time; in the west, other substrates 
survived, among which the Basque language later stood out. 

IV. In the course of the expansion of the Indo-European peoples, there 
were contacts and mixtures on the periphery with ethnic units of other 
kinds, which were ultimately to be absorbed into non-Indo-European 
peoples. Such contacts and mixtures, as well as the complexity of 
the Neo-Aeneolithic cultures, provide an explanation for possible 
interbreeding in the linguistic field, and in the case of a final Indo- 
European crystallization, they also explain the persistence of 
linguistic elements of other kinds or those with a substrate character, 
as they are found in the Indo-European languages of the peripheral 
areas. This is the case with the Finno-Ugric elements in the 
Germanic languages around the Baltic Sea and with the Aegean- 
Asiatic, Mediterranean or Alpine elements of the languages in the 
Danube region. 

V. In the third millennium before our era, the crystallization 
process among the groups associated with the Danubian culture 
seems to have reached a certain conclusion; differentiation 
tendencies appear to have emerged here, which were expressed both 
in the neighbouring cultures of the middle Danube region and the 
Tisza and in the cultures that extended from Transylvania to Poland, 
the Ukraine and the lower course of the Danube (the Cucuteni- 


Tripolje culture and related groups). As a result of these contacts and 
the expansion of the Danubian culture into the Dinaric zone and the 
Balkan region, Indo-European groups were initially hardly clearly 
defined. The same applies to Danubian infiltrations into Italy - the 
Protolatines and the Danubian elements who penetrated into 
southern Italy and Sicily - although it is hardly possible to speak of 
peoples who were firmly established in themselves. In the east of the 
Balkan region, from where the Luvians, the Hittites of Asia Minor 
and the groups that finally came to Greece migrated to their 
historical settlement areas towards the end of the third and 
beginning of the second millennium, a more advanced 
crystallization seems to have taken place. The groups that migrated 
to Greece, which also mixed with the ancient strata of the 
Mediterranean and Asian peoples and met other splinter groups that 
came from the Danube region or elsewhere but were already Indo- 
European (battle-axe peoples), eventually became the various Greek 
tribal groups. 

VI. The Nordic culture, whose oldest layers differ from those of 
the Indo-European peoples, seems to be undergoing a process of 
Indo-Europeanization which is progressively intensifying as a result 
of the penetration of the oldest Indo-European group (the Funnel 
Beaker people), whose expansion brings about contact with the 
Indo-European groups in central Europe. 

VII. Starting from the Pontic-Caucasian grouping of peoples, the 
groups from the northern Caucasus seem to crystallize very quickly 
into the group which, at their entry into history - when they enter the 
sphere of vision of the non-Indo-European peoples of the Near East 
- will be the as yet undifferentiated group of the Indo-Iranians, who 
reached an already advanced maturity at the transition from the third 
to the second millennium. The northernmost groups of the Pontic- 
Caucasian area, which are still in a more fluid stage, are the steppe 
peoples, whose penetration into the center of Europe was to lead to 
new, temporary formations - the peoples of the Globular Amphorae, 
the Battle Axes and the Corded Ware - as they mixed with the 
population of the European center or the non-Indo-European 
population of inner Russia and the Baltic countries, including the 
peoples of Nordic culture. 


Vill. The reactions of the group of Western European type 
(Michelsberg culture and Bell Beaker culture), the relations between 
the Danube peoples and the Asian-Balkan peoples (Vinda, 
influences of the cultures of Jordansmiihl and Baden), the Nordic 
influences that reach across the Havel and Saale to Thuringia and 
across the Elbe and Oder to Czechoslovakia (Childe speaks of 
"danordic culture"), the migrations of the battle-axe peoples and the 
Balkan influence on Hungary (culture of Toszeg A) as well as the 
simultaneous dissolution of the peoples of Europe - only the culture 
of Cucuteni-Tripolje remains intact - cause a state of confusion for 
several centuries, which probably consolidates the Indo-European 
character of the center and the Nordic region, but which further blurs the 
little-developed outlines of their peoples and their language associations. 

IX. The Neo-Aeneolithic ends after the 2nd century of the 2nd 


millennium. The Indo-European peoples, who now move to the south-east, 
disperse in various directions: thus the Indo-Iranians - above all the Indians 
- who form the main nucleus of the populations speaking a Satem language 
and descended from the compact groups in the North Caucasus, which is 
also the home of the future Iranian peoples sensu stricto; the Luvians and 
the Hittites move to Anatolia; the still forming Greeks, from whom the 
Achaean groups quickly crystallize, move to Greece; other groups, less 
dense and strongly mixed with the peoples of the Mediterranean substratum, 
move to Italy. In south-eastern Europe (Pontic regions), in Poland and in 
inner Russia, in the center of Europe and in the Nordic-Baltic zone, 
although Indo-Europeanization was already quite consolidated and despite 
the persistence of the layers of Neo-Aeneolithic ethnic formations, the 
blurred, not yet definitive character of the peoples there was reinforced by 
the disturbances caused by the invasions of the battle-axe people, and their 
associations were forced to reorganize themselves after these turbulent 
times. 

X. For several centuries, the Bronze Age in Europe was a period of 
stabilization, during which ethnic groups either regrouped or consolidated, 
depending on the circumstances. In Greece, the Achaeans achieved such a 
consolidation; their expansion and position of power was only brought to an 
end by the emergence of the Dorians and the Western Greeks, who lived in 
northern Thessaly and Epirus. The same applies to the Thracian-Phrygian 
group in the eastern Balkans. In the Dinaric region and in Slavonia there is a 


group whose roots go back to the ancient culture of Ljubljana-Vucedol and 
probably also to that of Butmir; although it is not yet possible to identify the 
historical Illyrians here, it will nevertheless be their basic stratum. In 
Hungary, including Transylvania, the Toszeg culture is a group on the way 
to stabilization. The old cultural traditions of the Danube region are also 
becoming visible again here. The historical Dacian people probably 
originated in this ethnic formation, but the country was to experience many 
upheavals and the invasion of new peoples before this consolidation. In 
Czechoslovakia and neighboring areas, the Aunjetitz culture formed an 
ethnic group that was doomed to extinction with the spread of the burial 
mound culture. This culture spread from southern Germany to Belgium and 
eastern France in the west and to Austria in the south. It seems to have 
absorbed traditions of various kinds, such as indigenous elements related to 
those of Western Europe and probably not of Indo-European origin, 
remnants of the old Neolithic Danube culture, western infiltrates of the Bell 
Beaker people and the Battle Axe people, who penetrated as far as the Swiss 
plateau. The barrow culture, which unites all these elements within one 
great civilization and which has contact above all with the cultures of 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, represents an ethnic group which we consider 
to be Proto-Celtic. The Lusatian culture, which extends from Saxony 
through Lusatia and the now Polish territories from the Oder to the Vistula 
and the Bug, corresponds to another ethnic entity that gathers and fuses the 
remains of the various Neolithic ethnic groups of its territory, orienting itself 
towards the Danube countries, but also showing links with Nordic culture. 
The origin of the later Venetians could be found in part of the Lusatian 
ethnic formation. In Denmark, in northern Germany up to the Elbe, in some 
places even beyond, as well as in southern Scandinavia and above all in 
Sw'eden - the center of Nordic culture - the various ethnic groups gather and 
merge to form a people that can be described as Germanic from the Second 
Period onwards and whose culture is already beginning to have an impact 
on the Baltic countries. At the mouth of the Vistula and north of it in the 
Baltic regions, an ethnic grouping gradually consolidated which could 
correspond to that from which the Baltic peoples later emerged. This 
formation probably dominated the remains of the Ball Amphora and Battle 
Axe peoples, which in turn covered the population of Mesolithic origin 
corresponding to the population of the whole of north-eastern Europe (root 


of the Finno-Ugric, non-Indo-European peoples). The predominance of the 
Finno-Ugric peoples, who formed the indigenous basis of the population of 
Inner Russia and absorbed the infiltrations of the battle-axe peoples 
(Fatjanovo culture), was maintained there during the first part of the Bronze 
Age. The Finno-Ugric groups give rise to the non-Indo-European culture of 
Seima, which eventually moves across the Urals towards southern Siberia. 
The areas between Inner Russia, the Baltic Sea and Poland, such as Belarus, 
seem in a sense to remain in the shadows. 

XI. While the people of the Cucuteni-Tripolje culture preserved and 
maintained their Danubian traditions in the southern regions of Eastern 
Europe, new groups formed in the Pontic region. After an initial stage in 
which the traditions of the steppe peoples and those of the Tripolje culture 
(catacomb culture) merged, the eastern groups from the Donetz and Don to 
the Volga developed the culture of wooden chamber tombs. Perhaps 
Scythian associations can be found in the roots of these groups, the 
formation of which has not yet been completed. In the western Pontic areas, 
which are connected to the Balkan region, the Caucasus and central Russia, 
ethnic groups now gathered in which one can see the origin of the historical 
Cimmerian people. 

XII. In the Caucasus, an ethnic group is consolidated in a significant 
culture that has links with both the Pontic regions and the Middle East. The 
Iranian peoples, who would soon enter history, can be clearly recognized 
here. Among the Indo-Europeans, who had already spread south of the 
Caucasus, the Indians in Azerbaijan and western Iran probably finally took 
on the ethnic character of the Vedic epoch, while the Kassites and the 
Mitanm finally merged into the historical peoples of Mesopotamia. 

XII. The Indo-European infiltrations of the second millennium in Asia 
Minor were absorbed by the local Anatolian population. However, the 
leading core of the Hittite Empire had emerged from them, and they 
preserved the language of the Lu four in southern Asia Minor for some time. 

XIV In Italy, the Neo-Aeneolithic infiltrations probably originate in the 
presumably predominant non-Indo-European indigenous population, which 
left behind some language elements. Further Indo-European infiltrations 
probably took place across the Adriatic Sea (Apennine culture of the Bronze 
Age). In the Corden, the Po Valley and the subalpine areas (pile-dwelling 
culture and finally that of the Terramarenes), the indigenous pre-Indo- 
European element seems to dominate despite links to the barrow culture of 


southern Germany and the Danube region. The population certainly did not 
differ from the population of the Alpine region, which is regarded as 
Rhaetian. 

XV. With the exception of the Indo-Iranian Satem group, language 
development in the Bronze Age was still completely in flux. At that time, 
the Germanic associations in the Corden and the Greek ones in the south 
probably separated. However, the language of the latter must have been very 
far removed from the historical Greek dialects; this can be concluded, it 
seems, from the decipherment of the Cretan linear script B. With his "Old 
European", which was still in a fluid stage and open to all possibilities, 
Krahe seems to have correctly determined the situation in the center of 
Europe. The group formation from which the Celtic, Veneric and Illyrian 
languages were to emerge only began towards the end of the Bronze Age. In 
the eastern Balkan region, the Thracian-Phrygians were probably further 
advanced in their development than the Luvians and Hittites in Asia Minor. 
In Italy, the Indo-European language elements were probably also 
completely in flux and coexisted with the Mediterranean substrates. 

XVI. The final development of the Indo-European peoples and 
the completion of the crystallization of their languages began with 
the migrations of peoples towards the end of the Bronze Age and 
during the transition to the Iron Age. 

XVII. In the center of Europe, when the burial culture was 
transformed into the Urn culture, the Celts were finally organized. 
However, their language has not yet reached the final form of Celtic, 
although it already shows numerous characteristics of historical 
Celtic, while in other traits the flowing form of the European center 
is still preserved and similarities with the Danubian and Venerian 
languages can be seen, e.g. in the river names. 

XVIII. The Lusatian culture is that of a firmly organized people, 
to which the Venetians also belong. Its migrations in various 
directions - parallel to the migrations of the Celts of the Urn culture 
- brought about cultural and linguistic changes. In the Middle 
Danube region and the neighbouring areas, the Illyrians and the 
Dacians began to stabilize after the period of confusion. The arrival 
in Italy of the Lusatian and Urnian peoples and other Danubian- 
Dinaric elements, perhaps displaced by the migration of the 
Lusatians, led to the formation of Iron Age cultures (especially those 


of Villanova) and the finalization of Indo-European languages. 
Among the Italic population and the Celts of Central and Western 
Europe, Alpine-Rhaetian and Ligurian remains of a non-Indo- 
European character are preserved despite the infiltration of Indo- 
European peoples and languages. 

XIX. Among the Germanic tribes, the consolidation of ethnic 
and linguistic associations is complete. The late date of this 
consolidation, which took place in the Bronze Age in the vicinity of 
the cultures of the European center, explains both the great similarity 
of the components common to these dialects and their borrowings 
from outside. 

XX. In Eastern Europe, the centuries of transition from the Bronze Age 
to the Iron Age probably represent a period of great confusion between 
ethnic and linguistic groups. Only the Ponto-Cimmerian group and, to a 
lesser extent, the Scythian group may represent associations that are 
relatively stable ethnically, but less consolidated linguistically. It is possible 
that the Cimmerian languages contained similar elements to the languages 
of the European center and the Indo-Iranians. The Scythians were possibly 
closer to the Indo-Iranians, but their language and perhaps also their 
population contained elements of Finno-Ugric origin. If the Tocharians, 
whose language generally belongs to the Kentish group but also contains 
elements related to Thraco-Phrygian, left Europe with the Pontic migration, 
they would represent an ethnic and linguistic association formed from the 
remnants of the peoples who lived on the edges of the Tripolitan culture and 
intermingled with the population on the fringes of the Pontic-Cimmerian 
area. This crystallization must have taken place somewhere in the Pontic 
area, perhaps in Volhynia or in northern Ukraine, between the actual 
Cimmerian territory near the lower Danube - in the neighbourhood of the 
Thraco-Phrygians - and Belarus, where ethnic elements related to the Balts 
and those groups that would later become the Slavs were preserved. Thus 
the Tocharians were perhaps the first to feel the impact of the eastward 
expansion of the Lusatians. 

XXI The Thracian-Phrygians, whose formation took place in the Bronze 
Age in the southeast of the Danube as a result of Danubian and Pontic 
relations, are probably a link between the peoples of the European center 
(Kentum) and those of the Black Sea area, in which the Satem 
differentiation could have made itself felt as a result of their contacts with 


the Asian layer. The Thracian-Phrygians also contain elements that are 
related in origin to the later Iranian peoples. The remnants of the Phrygians 
and the Cimmerian population who invaded Asia Minor were absorbed 
by the local Urartians; however, they caused the language of the 
Armenians - who were mainly composed of Urartians and Asians - 
to be oriented towards Thraco-Phrygian and at the same time 
maintained contact with the Iranian languages. 

XXII The crystallization of the Balts probably occurred in the 
Bronze Age and took place east of the Lusatian zone. In the south 
and in the east, groups of the same origin, under Baltic influence but 
without ethnic crystallization, remained between the groups of 
Poland and those of Central Russia in a transitional zone, in which 
the Neolithic infiltrations of the Fatjanovo culture more or less 
disappeared in the Bronze Age, because they were absorbed by the 
non-Indo-European peoples of the Seima culture and linguistically 
merged into the Finno-Ugric complex. In Volhynia, after the 
migrations that took place in the transitional period from the Bronze 
Age to the Iron Age, mixed groups survived in which the remnants 
of the old Tripolitan culture and later additions, including those from 
the Lusatian and Scythian regions. When the Slavic peoples 
crystallized, all these elements were combined and merged to form 
the old eastern groups of Slavs. 

XXII After the ethnic groups of the Lusatian culture had passed 
their peak and their power of expansion had waned, they went 
through a period of dissolution - as a result of the migrations of the 
Cimmerians and the Scythians into the center of Europe - which was 
intensified by the invasion of Celts and Germanic peoples into their 
territory; they were forced to accept mixtures and foreign 
dominations, some of which were temporary, but some of which 
were also of longer duration. The foreign peoples covered them 
over, so that something like an ethnic substrate remained from this 
period, which generally underwent a profound transformation, 
although clear remnants of the Lusatian culture and its ethnic 
characteristics remained. Only the groups settling closest to the 
Balts and furthest east, especially the Venetians, were able to 
preserve their distinctiveness, albeit strongly influenced by their 
contacts with the Balts and the peoples east of the Vistula, the 


peoples of Belarus and Volhvania, so that their crystallization took 
place within the western group of Slavs. When the Germanic 
migrations had subsided and the remnants of the Lusatian 
substratum were once again free in their traditional settlement areas, 
these elements were already Slavs, and thus began the great 
expansion of those peoples who restored the old Lusatian unity, 
which was now definitively Slavic. 


ilhelm Brandenstein, Das Indogermanenproblem, in: Forschungen und Fortschritte 36, 1962, p. 45°19. 


THE INDO-GERMANIC PROBLEM 
From WILHELM BRANDENSTEIN 


The Idg. (= Indo-European) languages are named after the northernmost and 
southernmost language' of this language group; outside the German language area, 
the term ie. (= Indo-European) is often preferred. This is a group of languages that 
are historically related to each other’ . This genetic relationship is proven by the 
following evidence’ : The phonetic differences can be determined by phonetic laws; a 
considerable amount of similarities can be found in the vocabulary; the word 
formation and the theory of forms contain a large number of historically identical 
elements; finally, the sentence structure shows clear similarities. It should be 
emphasized that the grammatical correspondences are more conclusive than the 
lexical ones. Curiosities such as the so-called "ablaut" in inflection and word 
formation are so striking that they can only be explained by a genetic language 
relationship* . This refers to phenomena such as Latin es-t\s-unt: is-tjs-ind within the 
inflectional scheme or the series finden:fand-.gefunden: find. There is another 
circumstance that must be taken into account. The 


' W. Wissmann (Der Name der Buche. Dtsch. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin, Vortrage u. 
Schriften Heft 50, Berlin 1952, p. 9ff.). 

2 A. Scherer (Indogerman. Forsch. 61, 1954, p. 201 ff.) shows with good reasons 
that no organic, i.e. unbroken development of the idiomatic languages from the basic 
language can be assumed. 

> Cf. H. Krihe, Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft I (= Sammlung Géschen, 
vol. 59), Berlin’ 1958, p. 33 ff. 

4 M. Leumann, Kratylos 1, 1956, p. 166; also A. Nehring, Kratylos 5, 1960, pp. 
144f. 


The older the developmental stages that are considered in these languages, the more 
similar they become, both phonetically and lexically, as well as in terms of the theory 
of forms? . 


Here is an example as an indication. German Pferd and ital. cavallo obviously 


cannot be compared with each other. The picture changes immediately, however, if 
one considers the conditions in an older stage: With Latin equos and Goth. aihva- 
(Goth. ai = e) the affinity is obvious, these two forms are phonetically identical. This 
shows that older historical similarities have been displaced by movements in 
vocabulary. 


All of this leads to the inescapable conclusion that the lines of development of the 
idiomatic languages meet once when looking backwards, although of course not at 
the same time. But this means nothing other than that the relationship of the 
idiomatic languages can be explained most simply by the fact that they sprang from a 
single linguistic community, namely the idiomatic basic language, which we can 
reconstruct with the help of phonetic laws. It is so obvious that this basic language 
was not a uniform original language, but was divided into dialects, that no Indo- 
Europeanist considers it necessary "to affirm this anew each time "*. 

The existence of this basic language was doubted several times, especially by 
Trubetzkoy’ . His main arguments were as follows: 

1. the view that the individual idiomatic languages developed from one linguistic 
center would contradict general experience. It is true that the history of language 


* Cf. W. Brandenstein, Studien zur indogermanischen Grundsprache (= Arbeiten 
aus dem Institut fiir allgemeine und vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, Heft 4), 
Vienna 1952, pp. 3f. 

* Leumann op. cit. p. 165; Nehring op. cit. 

7 N. S. Trubetzkoy, Thoughts on the Indo-European problem. Acta Linguist. 
1,1939, pp. 81 ff. [in this volume p. 214 ff.]. In my presentation I also draw on several 


conversations which I was privileged to have with this ingenious linguist. tends to 
converge again and again, 1.e. that a fusion of the languages of clans, tribes 
and peoples occurs. This is especially true of the earliest times of mankind, 
for tribes and peoples are formed not only by simple multiplication, but also 
by the unification of groups. But such linguistic units disintegrate again and 
again, i.e. they later show divergence. These processes are dependent on 
historical events, e.g. migratory movements, the way of life (e.g. the 
mobility of cattle breeders, which promotes constant language equalization 
and thus convergence) or the nature of the country. For example, a 
mountainous landscape leads to the unification of tribes and the formation of 
dialects. 


All of this can be briefly explained using an observable example. In Italy at the 


end of the Republican period, there were very different languages, not always related 
to each other, whose long preservation was favored by the geography of the country. 
As a result of the well-known political events, all these languages and dialects were 
melted down, often even displaced except for small traces (such as Etruscan), with 
Latin dominating due to Rome's role in these processes. In this way, a fairly uniform 
Vulgar Latin developed, which in turn became the basis of the Romance languages, 
whose differences today are only partly due to the influence of the substrate 
languages. 


It can therefore be said that divergent and convergent developments can 
occur depending on the history of the language community. If we apply this 
to the Indo-European question, we see the following: The assumption that 
the Indo-European basic language arose through the convergence of different 
languages is a glottogonic problem and does not affect the question of the 
existence of a basic language. The evidence for this assumption would have 
to be provided primarily by typological means (a method which Trubetzkoy 
has worked out particularly well). For example, an older grammatical and 
lexical principle can be recognized in the basic language, which is 
characterized above all by the ablaut (see above), the accent (with difference 
in pitch and tone) and the \X "rtsteUw-ng. A somewhat more recent period 
used suffixes as a grammatical means of inflection. These two grammatical 
principles now intertwine, which would suggest a mixture of languages. 
However, this is contradicted by the fact that the course of the language can 
also be understood as a continuous development. I will show this with an 
example. 


In the earliest times, the locative had no ending and was characterized by ablaut. 
For example, *per-ut (> Old Ind. parut) "in the previous year" contains the 
"unfinished" locative of *uetos (> Greek "year"; it is only characterized by the 
(diminutive) ablaut. Then an enclitic i "here" was added to strengthen it, finely 
descended from the Demonstrative ei-"i- "this*, e.g. in Latin is). Hence we have *per- 
uti (> Greek ttepusi "in the previous year"). This enclitic i could now be perceived as 
a case suffix, and other cases were eventually created according to this pattern. This 
resulted in a completely different declension structure, namely the one with suffixes. 


2 According to Trubetzkoy, the fusion of different languages among the 
Idg. was not entirely successful. It did not lead to a linguistic unity, but only 
to a "linguistic union", in which different languages participated temporarily 
over a longer period of time and then separated again. Trubetzkoy justifies 
this assumption with the fact that the number of reconstructed words and 
inflectional forms is too small to allow the assumption of a linguistic unit. 


Rather, the commonalities are migratory words within the language group, in 
which movements suffixes and inflectional forms also participated. We have 
enough examples to show that grammatical elements can also migrate. The 
German word halbieren has a French infinitive ending. It would therefore 
seem that the term "Sprachbund or Grundsprache" depends on the quantity 
of the reconstructions, but the extent of the reconstructions, especially of the 
grammatical forms, is much greater than is normally the case with a Sprachbund. Just 
compare the thick Jdg. etymological dictionary by J. Pokorny (1st vol., Bern/Munich 
1959) or the concise /dg. Sprachwissenschaft by H. Krahe (see note 2), which shows 
that a considerable amount of the grammatical forms of the basic language can be 
restored. 

Even stronger than this criterion of quantity, which is more a matter of judgment, 
seems to me to be the following argument put forward by A. Nehring (op. cit.): The 
idg. languages often show a relationship between the ortwur’eln, which have been 
given different suffixes in the individual languages, e.g. Greek atffo? "fire", lat. aedes 
"temple", originally "burnt offering place", gall. Aedui (folk name) etc., all of which 
derive from the root *aidh- "to burn" (Greek atffco). These roots were used in the 
individual idiomatic languages in the same way and according to the same principles 
to form new words; however, roots are hardly ever borrowed! Rather, there is a 
legacy of firmly established linguistic norms, and this indicates that the individual 
idiomatic languages have a common origin and do not stem from a linguistic union of 
unrelated and structurally different languages. 

The basic language broke down into a number of individual languages; the main 
reason for this was probably that various parts of the original language community 
migrated. The latter is evident from the fact that the Idg. languages can be found in a 
wide area between India and Iceland. The individual groups lost contact, the 
exchange of languages and thus the constant equalization was prevented, so that a 
divergence had to occur, quite apart from the influence of the substrate languages, i.e. 
the languages of the subjugated peoples. Of course, this "dissolution" should not be 
thought of too simply and summarily. It was neither simultaneous nor 
straightforward. There were certainly many secondary mergers of individual 
idiomatic languages, and the complicated commonalities that one time this, another 
time that 
This is probably the explanation for many of the links between the Germanic 
languages. The unusually complex processes of the Germanic migration of peoples 
are an excellent example of this (unification of individual tribes with each other, but 
also with foreign-speaking peoples, such as the Iranian Alans, etc.). It should be 


noted that language and people (in the biological version of the term) should not be 
equated. 


The example of the Bulgarians shows how useless the biological concept of 
ethnicity is when considering language (and also otherwise): A Turkic tribe adopted a 
Slavic language. Biologically, it should have been counted among the Turkic peoples, 
but any sensible person will refer to the Bulgarians as Slavs. Another example: the 
Romance languages are rooted in Latin, i.e. the language of Latium. But we 
obviously cannot say that today's Romance peoples are biologically the descendants 
of the Latins, because the number of true Romans would have been far too small for 
that, quite apart from the fact that most of them remained in Latium. Vulgar Latin 
was spread by the legionary soldiers, the merchants, etc., who came from the most 
diverse peoples - not only from Italy. We must also imagine the emergence of the 
individual Idg. language communities in a similar way" ; for the appearance of the 
Indians compared to that of the Scandinavians proves sufficiently that, despite the 
linguistic relationship, there is no biological kinship 


The reconstruction of the basic Idg. language encounters many difficulties, so that 
we can only speak of approximations in our approaches. Preference should be 
given to those reconstructions which have the best explanatory value, i.e. from 
which the phenomena in the individual languages can be derived most 
easily” . 


For example, there has recently been a heated debate about whether laryngals 
existed in the basic language, as known in the Semitic languages . Laryngals are 
laryngeal sounds or pressed onsets or paragraphs. However, this does not include the 
h, which is rather a "seizure sound"’> . 


A second very important circumstance, which is often given too little 
attention, is that our reconstruction may not always unite simultaneous 
phenomena. This is illustrated by the straightforward case of the 
Urromanian’® . 


By comparing the Romance languages, it is possible to reconstruct a pre-Romance 
basic language and compare it with the actual source of the Romance languages, 
namely Vulgar Latin, 


‘SE, Hermann (Z. vergl. Sprachforsch. 41, 1907, p. 1 ff.) seems to me to have 
paid too little attention to this, however valuable his cautionary study may be. 

On the laryngals see now W. Winter (as editor), Evi- dence for laryngeals, 
University of Texas 1960. [Addendum 1967: I believe I have shown that some 


laryngeal problems can be solved more easily in my lecture at the II Symposium for 
Indo-European and General Linguistics in Miinster (1965). It is published in Kratylos 
10, 1965 (1967), 175ff]. 

'S This has been convincingly demonstrated by H. Koziol (Die Artikulation der 
englischen h-Laute. Phonetica 1,1957, p. 31 ff.), while O. v. Essen in his excellent 
Allgemeine und Angewandte Phonetik (Berlin? 1957, p. 55) still classifies the h as a 
laryngeal. Essen's remarks on the laryngals on p. 36 f. are of great importance for 
laryngealists. [Addendum 1966: the aforementioned work by O. v. Essen was 
published in the 3rd edition in 1962; however, he did not yet include Koziol's work, 
nor in the 4th edition (1966)]. 

'8 M. Leumann (Lingua Posnaniensis 8, 1960, p. Iff.) has explained the 
relationship of Urromanic to Vulgar Latin. The value of this study for the question of 
the basic Idg. language is obvious. 


compare. This shows that there are phenomena in Proto-Roman that are older than 
Vulgar Latin. One such older development is that of au > 0, as is shown by the name 
of the Claudian who called himself Clodius as a tribune of the people (59 BC), thus 
adapting his name to the colloquial language of the plebeians. Other phenomena of 
Proto-Romance are much more recent, such as the change of the diphthong ae > e. 
The Germanic tribes still heard the diphthong in the early imperial period, as our 
word Kaiser shows, which is based on Caesar, while we only find the vulgar spellings 
with e instead of ae in the 2nd century AD. What is now true for Urromanian must 
also be assumed for the basic Idg. language, also called Uridg. 


If one can prove a basic Idg. language, this has the consequence that the question 
of place and time arises. This applies to the question of place even if one wishes to 
speak with Trubetzkoy merely of a linguistic group, and Trubetzkoy has also 
expressed very definite views on localization (see below); the situation is different 
with the question of time, for a language can always be added to or dropped from a 
linguistic group. However, for those who, like almost all Indo-Europeanists, believe 
that the basic language is certain, the question of time is particularly important, 
because this is the only way to find connections to the prehistoric conditions. 

The first question to be asked is the relative chronology within the Indo-Iranian 
languages, i.e. when the precursors of the individual languages separated from the 
Indo-Iranian group. With the help of the change in meaning of certain words, I have 
tried to prove that the precursors of the Aryan (= Indo-Iranian) languages first split 
off from the overall group. Let me briefly explain this with an example. 


If the verbal root *r"- in the Aryan language area means "to throw, to hurl" and 
only this, whereas in the non-Aryan area it means "to sow", then it is easy to 


recognize that "to hurl" is the earlier and original meaning from which "to sow" 
could develop, whereas the reverse is hardly possible. It follows from this fact, 
however, that the Aryan language no longer took part in the development from 
"schleudern" > "sien", because its predecessors had already separated, while the 
main part of the idiomatic language community still remained together and 
experienced the described change together. 


The results of relative chronology also help us in questions of absolute 
chronology, as the following consideration shows. The Idg. Hittites invaded 
Asia Minor around 2000 BC. The separation of the Hittites from the Idg. 
language community must therefore have taken place before 2000. It can 
now be shown that the Hittite language belongs to a younger, already 
detached group of Idg. 


There is only one indication of this: the so-called r-passive (and medium), as also 
shown by the Latin sequitur "he follows", is a more recent phenomenon, because it is 
restricted to isolated areas and because its development into a paradigm can be 
derived from certain beginnings of the older period. The reverse assumption that the 
r-passive represents the older stage, into which a younger phenomenon, namely the 
medial formation, such as Greek SrtE-rai "he follows" and Old Ind. salate (that.), 
then broke in, cannot refer to preliminary stages which could be the starting point 
for it. There are two centers of development for the r-passive, which differ somewhat 
in form, namely a western center in Celtic and Italic (with traces in Veneric) and a 
Pontic center. Tocharian and Hittite belong to the latter, as the Hittites undoubtedly 
came to Asia Minor from the northern Pontic region, apparently in connection with 
the violent ethnic movements that took place there around 2000 . 


If, therefore, the Hittites had participated in the linguistic development of a small 
group of Idg. which was already a subgroup before their appearance in the historical 
residences, this means that the migration of the Hittites (from the northern Pontic 
region) took place at a time when the Idg. language community no longer existed. 
Their dissolution must therefore have taken place considerably before 2000. So much 
for the lower limit. 

We find the upper limit through a consideration provided by idg. antiquity. Again, 
I can only give a single example. The Idle peoples are characterized at their 
emergence by the horse in harness. Historical ethnology has also shown that the 
tamed horse played an extraordinary role in the thinking of the Idg. peoples. It is 
consistent with all this that *ekuo$ (e.g. lat. equos) is one of the best attested words 
in the lexicon of the basic language. It has now been established that the 


domestication of the horse took place between 3000 and 2600 BC, in Eastern Europe. 
The Idg. language community must therefore still have existed at that time, i.e. it 
cannot have disintegrated before this time. 


This argument has been countered by the possibility that *ekuos may have been 
the name of the wild horse, a consideration which, born of general skepticism, is 
without foundation and therefore has no force, as the following facts show: The Idg. 
peoples (apart from the Slavs; isolated wild horses in Denmark) appear in areas 
where there were no wild horses. They therefore brought the horse with them, 
naturally as a tamed one. It is also hard to believe that every single idg. people 
succeeded in taming this difficult animal during their wanderings. Of course, it was 
the case that the tamed horse made the great migrations much easier or made them 
possible in the first place. 


The proof of a basic language has the consequence that one must assume that it 
was spoken in a describable region. This also applies in the case that one assumes, 
with Trubetzkoy, only one language group. Trubetzkoy answered this question by 
saying that the Idg. language group had moved from the East Caucasian type to the 
Finno-Ugric type (op. cit., p. 89). On the one hand, it would fit perfectly that I have 
concluded (see above) on the basis of the vocabulary - and indeed entire fields of 
meaning - for the older period of the basic Idg. language that it must be localized at 
the foot of the Urals, and on the other hand that the Uralic language community was 
once resident in the southern Urals. It would also fit well that there is considerable 
contact between Finno-Ugric and Idg. However, it must be pointed out that the 
above-mentioned pioneering studies by F. Hancar have created certain difficulties for 
these views. Hancar proved that the domestication of the horse was first successful in 
the Tripolye culture A (on the middle Dnieper in the Ukraine). Here, or in the 
immediate vicinity, the people of the Idg. common language must have learned the 
art of taming horses in community. 


The so-called beech argument played a major role in attempts to determine the 
"original home" of the Idg. The beech needs a certain amount of soil moisture and a 
certain amount of warmth, so it does not occur in dry Eastern Europe with its cold 
winters, but only west of a line from Kaliningrad (K6énigsberg) to Odessa. Now the 
word beech appears in some idiomatic languages, namely German Buche (< *Zw8-), 
Celtic bdgos, Latin figus, Greek 9*76; (here with a change of meaning to edible oak, 
the tertium comparationis being the edible beechnuts). One can reconstruct a basic 
form *bbdgos for all these words and conclude from this that the predecessors of 
these languages still lived in a community (or neighbourhood) located west of the 
beech border; however, the limited occurrence of the word also shows that this 


localization cannot be claimed for the language community of the "Uridg.". Quite a 
few linguists felt this to be an oversight and tried by all means to find the beech word 
in other idiomatic languages, especially in the so-called eastern ones; to this end, they 
have performed the most whimsical etymological capers. The decisive factor, 
however, is that beech only appeared in northern Germany at a time when there had 
long since ceased to be an idiomatic language community! In Prussia the beech only 
appeared after 2300, in Denmark only around 2000 BC, where it also played no 
special role for a long time. 


In an ingenious and in detail very captivating book Georgiev has shown 
that in the Balkans the river names, which according to experience contain 
the oldest elements of the naming of a country, can be explained throughout 
from the Idg. The author has concluded from this that the original home of 
the Idg. language community therefore lies in the Balkans. But such a 
conclusion e silentio is not at all compelling; for even in southern Germany 
or in Austria no pre-Idg. river names are to be found, and yet one cannot 
think of transferring the proto-Indo-Europeans to these regions. 


A few years ago, the question of the original homeland was still a political and 
emotional matter. It was considered a dogma that only northern Germany or 
Scandinavia - since the end of the last ice age - could be considered the original 
homeland. This view was called the "northern thesis", and W. Wiist writes about an 
opposing view "that it is . . dangerously absurd, indeed downright threatening from 
the point of view of cultural and racial policy". It is obvious that these are not 
scientific arguments. After all, it must give cause for concern from the outset in some 
cases if a Saxon regards the land of Saxony as the original homeland and a Prussian 
Prussia. However, it would be worth investigating the sociological background to this 
mysticism. 

The last problem of our complex is the question of the way of life of the 
idg. language community, for which historical ethnology has long since 
proven the extraordinary role of animal husbandry, which linguistics can 
only confirm; for if Latin pecunia develops from the original meaning 
"livestock" to "Wealth, money", it follows that animal husbandry was the 
main basis of the way of life in prehistoric times, which is known to have 
changed with the Romans, since Cato praised agriculture above all. Among 
the Germanic tribes, on the other hand, the priority of animal husbandry 
lasted much longer, for Caesar {Bellum Gallicum 6, 22, 1; 29, 1) reports of 
them agriculturae non student "for agriculture they have no zeal (= study}, 
no preference", similarly Tacitus Germania, cap. 15. 


For the social structure, the word "king" is revealing, which occurs in almost all 


idiomatic languages and is preserved, for example, in lat. rex, whereby it is 
particularly noteworthy that the corresponding word for "queen", e.g. lat. regina, is 
also widespread across many languages. 


The number of outstanding problems in Indo-European studies is extraordinarily 
large, and new ones are added daily; one of the most appealing is the Indo-European 
question just discussed, which consists of a network of interrelated individual 
questions and requires the help of several other sciences, above all historical 
ethnology and prehistory. In addition, the Indo-European question arouses interest 
and passion far beyond the circle of comparative linguistics® . 


stages of development) is offered by A. Scherer, Preliminary Reports for the Seventh 
Linguistic Congress, London 1952, p. 161 ff.; however, I cannot follow his account in 
Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte 33, 1950, p. 3ff. [p. 288ff.] in some parts. [KN. The 
anthology "Theorie und Praxis der Zusammenarbeit zwischen den 
anthropologischen Disziplinen", edited by E. Breitinger, J. Haekel and R. Pittioni 
(Horn 1961), has just been published. In it, H. Kronasser treats paleolinguistics with 
general skepticism. The value of doubt is undisputed, but it seems to me that too little 
attention is paid to the fact that Ischolinguistics should not be based on linguistics 
alone, but should obtain its results in cooperation with other anthropological 
disciplines. - Cf. in this volume pp. 478ff]. 

8 Statements of fact and value judgments use the same grammatical form. This is 
why there is constant confusion; E. Topitsch has shown this most emphatically (Vom 


Ursprung und Ende der Metaphysik, Vienna 1958). 


Marija GimbuU", "The Indo-Europeans: Archeological Problem", in: American Anthropologist 65, No. 4, 1963, pp. 815- 
836. Translated by Dieter Rotbenb6fer. 


THE INDOE UROPEANS: 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL-PROBLEMS 


From MARIJA GIMBLTAS 
I. A new book on archaeological problems of Indo-European research 


For some time archaeologists had been reluctant to express their opinions about 
the land of origin of the Indo-European peoples, their early migrations and further 
development. It was rightly felt that there was still a lot of excavation work to be 
done and a great deal of detailed preparation to be done, and that at the stage 
archaeological research had reached it was not yet possible to draw general 
conclusions. In 1961, however, a book by P. Bosch-Gimpera entitled "Les Indo- 
Europeens, problemes archdologiques" was published in Paris, a French translation 
by R. Lander of the book published in Spanish in Mexico a few years earlier, with 
283 pages and 10 maps. It not only reports on the problem of origins, but also traces 
the subject of "Indo-Europeans" up to Roman times. It gives an overview of much of 
what has been said by linguists and archaeologists over the course of some 60 years 
about the Indo-European "mother tongue", language affinities, areas of origin, 
development and migrations of various Indo-European groups - an overview in a 
remarkably fluent style. The book is not a precise account of archaeological 
developments, but rather a summary of many hypotheses. It is sure to stimulate 
archaeologists and linguists to re-examine the question of the original 
homeland. Therein lies its value. 

Bosch-Gimpera's general conclusions about the origins, areas of origin 
and early development of Indo-European cultures are as follows: 

1. The nucleus of the Indo-Europeans lies in Mesolithic Europe. 
Languages of the Mesolithic period must have provided a general breeding 
ground for the Indo-European, Finno-Ugric, Rhaetian and Basque language 
families. 

2. The formation of various Indo-European groups took place in the 
Early Neolithic, which dates back to the Sth millennium. These groups can 
be recognized by the emergence of the linear Danubian culture and by 
another culture that can be localized between Poland and the Black Sea. (The 
author probably has the northern Pontic Neolithic culture in mind and 
assumes its western extension to Poland, which is not supported by 
archaeology). 


3. In the third millennium, the formation of the Danube culture reached a 
mature stage. The author recognizes influences of the Danubian culture in 
the Balkans and the Apennine Peninsula. The appearance of the early Greeks 
in Greece and the Luvians and Hittites in Anatolia can be linked to the 
Danubian culture or other movements. 

4. The funnel beaker culture of the third millennium in northern Europe 
between Denmark and Poland must also have been Indo-European. 

5. The Pontic-Caucasian group of the third and second millennia formed 
an early Indo-Iranian block, one part of which spread to the Near East. Its 
northern branch, the population of the Pontic steppes, spread westward, 
seeping into Central Europe and giving rise to new transient cultural forms 
(the culture of the globular amphorae and the Corded Ware Streitaxe culture) 
by mixing with the Indo-European peoples of Central Europe and the non- 
Indo-Europeans in Russia. The Indo-Iranian "vagabonds" caused the 
disintegration of many European cultures, with the exception of the Tripoljc 
culture, which survived for a longer period. The first centuries of the second 
millennium comprised a period of reorganization and further development of 
the Aeneolithic (Chalcolithic) forms of existence. 

6. During the early European Bronze Age, there were several centuries of 
steady consolidation. Many Bronze Age groups had already established 
themselves; they can be identified with some of the Indo-European language 
groups, such as the Achaeans in Greece, the Thracophrygians in the eastern 
Balkans, the Germanic population in northern Germany and southern 
Scandinavia and the Balts in the eastern Baltic coastal areas. In Central 
Europe, the Early Bronze Age Aunjetitz culture appeared, which was 
replaced in the Middle Bronze Age by the burial mound culture, which 
probably concealed a Proto-Celtic group. The Late Bronze Age Lusatian 
culture became a Venerian or early Slavic culture. Another group in Slavonia 
derived from the Aeneolithic Vucedol and Neolithic Butmir cultures, but it is 
still difficult to equate them with the historical Illvrians. In Hungary, the 
Tészeg culture was widespread, which continued the Danube culture and can 
probably be linked to the ancient Dacians. The mixture of steppe elements 
and the Tripolje culture (also known as "Danubian") gave rise to the culture 
of catacomb tombs. In the western Pontic region, another culture was 
created, that of the early Cimmerians, and to the east of this, the chamber 
tomb culture, in which traces of the Scythians can be recognized. In the 
Caucasus, the Iranians were already present as a special group, and from 
there the Kassites and Mitanni migrated to Mesopotamia, while the Indians 


moved via Azerbaijan and western Persia to present-day India. 

7. Linguistic development during the Bronze Age remained in a fluid 
stage, and only after the movements of the Late Bronze Age did a period of 
definitive development and final linguistic shaping begin. 

At the time when the Indo-Europeans became historically tangible, at the 
beginning of the 2nd millennium BC, they were already different in 
themselves. The Hittites, for example, form a separate group. It therefore seems 
logical to assume long-term Indo-European developments that predate the 2nd 
millennium, as Bosch-Gimpera rightly does. He goes back as far as possible - to the 
Mesolithic - but does not now positively equate one of the European Mesolithic 
cultures with the Indo-European core. According to Bosch-Gimpera, the first signs of 
the existence of several Indo-European groups are tangible in the emergence of the 
Neolithic Danubian culture, a Polish-Pontic culture, followed by its descendants, the 
Funnel Beaker and Pontic-Caucasian cultures. In other words, the original homeland 
of the Indo-European peoples lies in Europe. The area of western Europe bordering 
the Mediterranean is excluded, as is the Balkan Peninsula (with the exception of the 
northern branch of the Buntkeramik culture, the Tripolje culture, which for some 
inexplicable reason is associated with the Danubian culture). What lay east of the 
lower Volga did not attract the author's attention. Western Siberia and Central Asia 
are not included in the maps. 

There are several general and universally recognized linguistic requirements: 

1. The original settlement area of the early Indo-Europeans before their 
dispersion must have been in the neighborhood of the Finno-Ugric, Caucasian and 
Semitic language families. 

2. The peripheral Indo-European languages in the east, Tocharian in Chinese 
Turkestan and Old Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit) in northwest India, are closely related to 
Baltic and Slavic on the one hand and Greek, Thracian-Phrygian and Armenian on 
the other. Hittite is also related to the latter, but not so closely, and it has a simpler 
structure and proximity to Finno-Ugric. It is assumed that such particular similarities 
of a linguistic nature point to a more restricted area as the country of origin of the 
Indo-Europeans before their wide dispersion. A large area of early Indo-European 
settlement encompassing northern, central and Black Sea Europe, as envisaged by 
Bosch-Gimpera, is not entirely consistent with the linguistically supported facts. Can 
all the various Neolithic cultures - the Danubian, Funnel Beaker, Buntkeramik 
(Tripolje) and North Pontic cultures - claim an Indo-European origin? 

In order to solve the problem of the relationship of Tocharian to the Indo-European 
languages in Europe, the author localizes Tocharian on the Bronze Age map north of 
the Carpathians in Volhynia. There is no evidence, either archaeological or linguistic, 
that proves the presence of Tocharians north of the Carpathians. For this is an area 


where ancient Slavic toponymy is found, and where I observe a progressive cultural 
development throughout the Bronze Age (the Bilopotok, Komarov, Vvsockoe, 
Bilogrudovka, Chernolesska groups) and later periods up to the beginning of Slavic 
expansion. The migration of the Tocharians from Central Europe to the borders of 
China does not seem credible. How could the Tocharians have expanded from 
Central Europe to Chinese Turkestan if there are no traces of a west-east movement 
at all - neither in the Bronze Age nor in the Iron Age? The Bronze Age has been little 
researched in the Tocharian area, and it is far too early to make assumptions. 
According to Bosch-Gimpera, the starting point of the Indian people is the Caucasus 
- again without archaeological support. Much more probable are migrations of the so- 
called Taza bag'jab Bronze Age culture, related to the protoscithic Andro- novo and 
chambered tomb culture of the Eurasian steppes, from the area south of Lake Aral on 
the Syr Darya upwards, around the 15th-14th century BC, a date which coincides 
with the destruction of the walled cities of the pre-Aryan Indus civilization (cf. Fig. 
5). The fact that the Chambered Tomb Culture-Andronovo-Tazabag'jab block 
belonged to the Indo-Iranian-speaking peoples is proven by later developments of 
this culture. The question of the areas of origin of the Indo-Iranian block and the 
Tocharians is of no small importance for the former 

distribution of the Indo-European speaking peoples. This alone raises serious 
doubts about the validity of the "European theory". 


i. Europe or Asia? 


Archaeological finds continuously confirm a lively east-west flow of 
cultural elements from the Eurasian steppes in the 2nd half of the 3rd 
millennium. The long-lasting Neolithic and Chalcolithic cultures of Europe 
and the Early Bronze Age cultures of Asia Minor were largely destroyed. 
From this time onwards, many of the ancient cultures were without further 
existence. They slowly disintegrated or degenerated. A process of mixing 
elements of different cultures and a complete reorganization of the old basic 
cultural structures began. This change was so radical that it cannot be 
explained by local cultural changes (Gimbutas 1956). Were the invaders a 
"northern branch of the Indo-European population", who merely threw other 
Indo-Europeans in Central and Northern Europe out of their order on their 
way westwards, as Bosch-Gimpera assumes? Or were they representatives of 
the Indo-European culture or cultures that preceded the period in which 
major divergences occurred due to the immense expansion? The answer to 


these questions is one of the main keys to understanding Indo-European 
culture before it spread across Europe and Asia Minor. 

In recent decades, many new excavations have been carried out in 
Ukraine and across the Caspian Sea, shedding considerable light on cultural 
developments north of the Black Sea and the Caucasus, in Transcaucasia, in 
the Lower Volga region and across the Caspian Sea, and shedding new light 
on the dating of the first settlement of the invaders from the East on the 
Balkan Peninsula. What was the Pontic-Caucasian culture or the steppe 
culture and what lay to the east of it? I would like to address this question 
here in a few sentences, as the picture of the cultural organization north of the 
Black Sea and around the Caspian Sea and the Aral Sea is constantly changing with 
the new finds, and the old classifications require careful re-examination. 

Several cultures existed north of the Black Sea, south of the Caucasus range and 


around the Caspian Sea and the Aral Sea in the 3rd millennium before the spread to 
Europe and the Middle East (Map 1). 


a. The North Pontic or Mariupol culture 


The North Pontic culture was located in eastern Ukraine, in the basins of the lower 
Dnieper, Don and Donets as well as on the K im, w" which is now documented by 
around 150 sites (Telegin 1961). It spread to the north and northeast as far as the 
middle Dnieper and eastern Volhynia, but not as far as Poland. Stone carving, burial 
rites and physique of these people (strong Eastern European Cré-Magnon type) show 
that this culture continued in this area during the Mesolithic, Early Neolithic 
(Subneolithic), Neolithic and Chalcolithic, and that possibly the people were 
descended from the Eastern European J ungpalaeolithic culture. I call them the North 
Pontic Neolithic and Chalcolithic cultures. The largest and richest burial site in 
Mariupol, north of the Sea of Azov, dates from the middle of the 3rd millennium. Its 
characteristic features were: Collective tombs, burial of the dead in an elongated 
position in deposits of bright red ochre, painted pottery with a flat base, bulbous 
vessels with a wide rim, predominantly decorated with incised or impressed 
horizontal lines or diagonals in a herringbone pattern, which completely covers the 
entire pot, a variety of polished stone tools, typical jewelry such as rectangular bone 
leaves for sewing onto clothing, boar tusk collars, elk tusk beads, shells and 
carnelian, copper bracelets and rings (in the last phase) and pieces of rock crystal. 
These prove trade 


Map 1: The cultures of the Eurasian steppe and the Caucasus in the 3rd millennium 
BC. 


1. North Pontic or Mariupol culture. 


2. Transcaucasian Copper Age culture, which was invaded by the Kurgan 
people around 2400-2300 BC. 


3. Kurgan culture in the area of the lower Volga and in Kazakhstan (east 
to the upper Yenisei; the Afanas'- jevo culture is not shown on the map). 
The arrow indicates the expansion to the North Pontic area (ca. 2400- 
2300 BC or earlier). 


relations with the Caucasus. The population lived on the lower riverbanks, 
especially on islands and peninsulas; they bred large cattle, pigs, goats and 
dogs. There is no evidence of vehicles or horses. However, large cemeteries 
indicate that the villages were permanently inhabited. 


b. The Transcaucasian Copper Age culture 


Recently a new culture has been discovered between the Caucasus in the 
north, Lake Wan and the upper reaches of the Euphrates in the south, Eastern 
Anatolia in the west and the upper Araxes in the east. In Russia it is called 
the Aeneolithic Transcaucasian culture (Munchaev 1961; Piotrovsky 1962) 
and in Eastern Anatolia the "Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age culture of 
Eastern Anatolia" (Bumey 1958). Since metalworking is attested by the 
presence of stone molds for copper axes, I prefer the term "Transcaucasian 
Copper Age culture". Two" C dates obtained for the earlier phase point to 
the first quarter of the 3rd millennium BC. Most of the material comes from 
settlements located on the heights of Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia. The 
villages are made up of rectangular and round mud-brick houses. Among the 
remains of domestic animals were cattle, sheep, goats, dogs and horses. The 
settlements belonged to the primitive arable-livestock farming type, whereby 
the development of livestock farming in the later phases tended to surpass 
arable farming in terms of intensity. Clay figurines of oxen, rams, barking 
dogs and horses appear in abundance. Some oxen models have small cavities 
in the front part of the torso, which allow the assumption that they were 
harnessed to vehicles whose clay wheels with protruding hubs have been 


preserved. Female figurines were found whose shape was already very 
conventional, shaft-hole hammers (battle axes) and peach-shaped sceptre 
points made of polished stone. Pottery was unpainted with raised or recessed 
curved or rectilinear patterns in the early period, with incised geometric 
patterns in the later period, in sharp contrast to the polychrome pottery of 
northern Mesopotamia. Their shapes were oval or spherical, some with 
cylindrical necks. Cemeteries are unknown, but similar finds from a site at 
Lake Wan are thought to come from stone graves. 


c. The Kurgan culture in the Eurasian steppes 
from the lower Volga to the upper Yenisei 


A third group lived on the lower Volga, around the Aral Sea, in 
Uzbekistan and in Kazakhstan up to the Altai Mountains. Finds on the dunes 
along the riverbanks show that the micro-lithic flint industry around the Aral 
Sea and north of the Caspian Sea continued for at least several millennia, 
evidence that hunting was the main occupation (Formo- zov 1961). There is 
no information about cattle breeding and agriculture in the earlier stages of 
this culture, i.e. for the fourth and early third millennium. Horse breeding 
must have first appeared during this period. Pottery appeared south of the 
Aral Sea in the fourth millennium at the latest and gradually spread 
northwards. The earliest type is closely related to that of northern Iran 
(Vinogradov 1957). Pots in the area of the lower Volga, western Kazakhstan 
and Khorezm had a truncated egg shape, with a round base, decorated with 
incisions and serrated impressions, usually in the form of wavy lines and fish 
bone patterns. This shape remained typical throughout the third millennium. 
The earliest graves in the lower Volga region were built as single graves with 
deep pits in which the deceased lay on his back with his legs drawn up; the 
skeletons were strewn with ochre and covered with mounds of earth. I call 
this culture the "Eurasian kurgan culture", after the Russian word "kurgan", 
which means mound. The construction of a mound is one of the most 
prominent characteristics of this culture and stands in sharp contrast to the 
North Pontic culture. Three or four periods of the Kurgan culture, spanning 
the 3rd millennium, have so far been confirmed (Merpert 


1961; Gimbutas 1961). The Kurgans had elongated skulls, tall stature, were more 


graceful and had narrower faces than the coarse Eastern European-North Pontic Cré- 
Magnon people. According to their external appearance, the Kurgan people (Cr6- 
Magnon type with a narrow face) belonged together on the lower Volga, in 
Kazakhstan and in the steppes of Minussinsk in the east (Debets 1948, Ginsburg 
1956). To the east, the Kurgan culture is related to a culture on the upper Yenisei, 
north of the Altai Mountains, known as the "Pre-Afanesyevo" and Afanesyevo 
cultures, which can be dated to the 2nd half or the end of the 3rd millennium and the 
beginning of the 2nd millennium (Kiselev 1951). It is not known how deeply the 
Afanesyevo culture is rooted in Central Asia. However, one fact can be emphasized: 
The Kurgan culture, already subdivided into various subsidiary forms, was spread 
over a huge area of the Eurasian steppes. In the 3rd millennium BC, the Kurgans 
lived as a semi-nomadic pastoral people in small communities on mountain heights. 


Ill. The spread of the Kurgan people 


a. across the northern Pontic steppes, the North Caucasus 
and more southerly areas 


Soon after the middle of the 3rd millennium, settlements of the Kurgans appear 
north of the Black Sea. The early settlements on the lower Dnieper can be dated to 
around 2400-2300 on the basis of typological comparisons with East Central Europe 
(Gimbutas 1961). The local North Pontic culture disintegrated and the Kurgan culture 
became completely dominant, although many elements of the local North Pontic 
culture (Mariupol culture) had been adopted. A sudden cultural change was clearly 
observed in this area (Gimbutas 1956; 1961; Danilenko 1959). New people of a more 
gracile type than the northern Pontic Cré-Magnon people migrated and brought with 
them different burial customs (single burial with legs drawn up in pits under mounds, 
bordered with stones and marked by stone pillars) and a different type of settlement 
(fortified hilltop settlements). The presence of tamed horses is attested in the earliest 
settlements of the Kurgan culture in the Lower Dnieper region (Danilenko 1959), and 
for the subsequent phases the use of vehicles is evidenced by remains of solid 
wooden wheels and other chariot parts in the graves as well as by clay molds 
representing two-wheeled carts. 

Today's archaeological evidence shows that remarkable changes took place in the 
northern Pontic region, which can be traced back to the invasion of the Kurgans from 
the east. Therefore, the Pontic steppes cannot be regarded as the starting point for the 


expansion towards the Balkans, Central and Northern Europe. The whole process of 
east-west movement is much more complex than is generally assumed. The long- 
lasting northern Pontic culture was the first victim of the invasion of the eastern 
steppe people. 

The oldest stage of the Kurgan culture in the North Caucasus is represented by the 
cemetery of Nal'cik on the upper Terek in the northern Central Caucasus (Kruglov, 
Piotrovsky and Pod- gaetsky 1941). The burial customs corresponded to the earliest 
kurgan cemeteries on the lower Dnieper. The dead were laid in individual pits or on 
ochre-strewn pits, on their backs with their legs tightly drawn up, and the grave was 
covered with stones and a mound of earth. The grave inventory included shell beads, 
pierced elk teeth, white paste and carnelian, which places them chronologically in the 
same group as the earliest Kurgan graves and the latest Mariupol graves north of the 
Black Sea. Sheep bones predominated in the graves. On a bone slab in Nal'cik, an 
incised snake appeared connected to a concentric circle (sun symbol?), symbols that 
survived for a long time in the area of the Kurgan culture. 

Nal'cik is followed by the Maikop period, which lasted from around 2300 to 2100 
BC and is famous for the royal tombs of Maikop and Tsarskaya in the Kuban Basin. 
From this period, burial mounds with rich and poor graves and settlements on high 
riverbanks have been discovered throughout the northern Caucasus. This is the 
beginning of the North Caucasian Copper Age. Jug forms and stone working show 
decidedly very close relations to the Transcaucasian culture. It seems possible that 
the Kurgans spread southwards into an environment influenced by the 
Transcaucasian culture and borrowed many cultural elements from there. It is very 
likely that the art of metalworking, the acquaintance with vehicles, the making of 
beautifully shaped "battle axes" (hammer axes) of semi-precious stone were acquired 
by the Kurgan people from the Transcaucasians (who, as Burney 1958 suggested, 
may well be identical with the Khurrites, whose existence in Akkadian times is 
attested by tablets in their language found in the Khabur Valley). The hammer axes 
must ultimately have come from western Anatolia, where they have been found in 
Troia I and II and in the tombs of Dorak near the coast of the Sea of Marmara (Lloyd 
1961) for the first half and middle of the 3rd millennium BC. 

The royal tombs of Maikop and Tsarskaya in the Kuban Basin, house tombs made 
of wood and stone slabs, were fantastically decorated with gold, silver, copper, 
ceramics and stone vases, gold figurines of bulls and lions sewn onto garments, with 
gold and silver figurines of bulls, adorning canopies, with gold beads and rings, silver 
beads, turquoise and carnelian beads, copper axes, daggers and spearheads, all of 
which show close links to northern Iran (Tepe Hissar III) and to the royal tombs of 


Alaca Hitytk and Horoz Tepe in north-central Anatolia (Lloyd 1961). The similarity 
between the tombs of Maikop, Alaca Hiiyiik and Horoz Tepe is so clear that one is 
tempted to ascribe them to the precursors of the historical Hittites. House graves with 
wooden roofs, sun disk ornaments, figures of deer and oxen decorating canopies and 
stretchers, ox skulls and hooves on the sides of the graves, skeletons of oxen and 
dogs in the graves of Alaca Hiiyiik and Horoz Tepe are clearly Indo-European. The 
royal dead were buried with great pomp. The same basic features of the burial 
rites continued to exist north of the Caucasus and the Black Sea during the 
Bronze Age, namely in the royal tombs of the Proto-Scythian Chambered 
Tomb Culture and the Cimmerian Culture, as well as among the first group 
of invaders from the East to Central Europe, the Corded Ware, the Early 
Bronze Age Aunjetitz Culture in Central Europe and elsewhere. 

The history of the Kurgans in the Caucasus leads to the following 
conclusion: The Kurgans north of the Caucasus do not seem to have been 
indigenous there. Before the first flowering of the Maikop culture (2300- 
2200 BC), groups of Kurgans must have crossed the Caucasus and emerged 
among the Transcaucasian, Near Eastern and Anatolian cultures, where they 
quickly adapted to the standards of a higher culture and civilized their own 
homelands in the northern Caucasus. The Hittites (or Proto-Hittites) most 
likely appeared in Anatolia before the onset of written records (after 2000 
BC). Another group that probably originated in the northern Caucasus is 
represented by the Kassites in Luristan, who are mentioned in Elamite texts 
in the late 3rd millennium BC. In the 2nd millennium Kassites came to 
Babylon, and their patronage of the Babylonians suggests that they were 
capable rulers. In the northern Caucasus, the local Bronze Age culture of the 
Maikop period went its own way. Their gradual development in this region, 
in the Crimea and along the northern coast of the Black Sea to Odessa in the 
west, which continued throughout the second millennium until the end of the 
eighth century BC, links this cultural group with the historical Cimmerians. 


b. the area west of the Black Sea, 
to western Anatolia, central and northern Europe 


Around 2400-2200 BC, elements of the Kurgan culture (burial mounds, 
pit graves containing skeletons lying on their backs with their legs drawn up, 
graves strewn with ochre, stone club points, strange horse head girdles made of 
precious stone, battle axes, unpainted carved pottery with stamps or decorated with 


cord impressions, etc.) appeared in Transylvania, northern Yugoslavia and 
north-eastern Hungary.) in Transylvania, northern Yugoslavia and north-eastern 
Hungary, along the west coast of the Black Sea, in western Ukraine, Romania and 
Bulgaria. The earliest finds of the Kurgan culture are apparently proven to be 
contemporaneous with the Bodrogkeresztur culture (the heir of the Tisza culture 
during the Copper Age in Central Europe) in Hungary and Western Romania 
(Készegi 1962), with the classical Tripolje culture in Eastern Romania (Moldavia) 
and Western Ukraine, with the last phase of the Gumelnitza and Salcutza cultures in 
Central and Southern Romania and Bulgaria (Garasanin 1961; Gimbutas 1961; 
Georgiev 1961). A’ C-date was obtained for an Early Kurgan grave in eastern 
Romania (Hamangia) near the mouth of the Danube: 2300 + 65 BC. 

This wave of southern expansion to the Balkan Peninsula is probably connected 
with the destruction layer of Early Belladic II (ca. 2300-2200 BC), as recent 
excavations at Lerna in the Argolis show. In Lerna, the burning of the roof tile house 
testifies to the end of an epoch (Caskey 1960). Simultaneous changes are known 
from western Anatolia. In Troy, new elements appeared in the middle of Troy II, 
referred to as Troy IIc, whereby a timber framework of wooden beams was 
architecturally inserted into the brick construction. Around 2300 BC, Troy fell victim 
to a great conflagration. In Beycesultan in western Central Anatolia, the destruction 
of layer XIII, also around 2300 BC, was followed by the complete collapse of this 
culture. Around 2200 the new western Anatolian culture reached Polatli and the area 
of Kasta- monu, where the land of Pala was probably located. The emergence of the 
new culture in western Anatolia and its movement eastwards must be linked to the 
Indo-European Luvians and Palaites. These first Indo-European settlers in western 
Anatolia were related to the early Indo-European wave in the Peloponnese and the 
Aegean, as James Mellaart has shown in his article "The End of the Early Bronze 
Age in Anatolia and the Aegean". The names on -ss- and 
-nd-, which are spread over the Peloponnese, Crete, western and southern 
Anatolia, are regarded by Mellaart as a phenomenon belonging entirely to 
the Indo-European Luvians and their pre-Greek Aegean relatives (Mellaart 
1958). 

The movements of the Kurgans across the Balkan Peninsula have become 
clear mainly through the excavations of the last decade. It is very likely that 
they also crossed the sea, which explains the lack of traces of destruction in 
most of Greece. The earlier interpretations have been overtaken by new 
finds. The theory that the Danubian or Eastern Balkan culture (Gumelnitza 
and Tripolje) extended to Greece and Anatolia is not supported by 
archaeology. 


The Danubian (or Linear Pottery) culture, whose early phases in Central 
Europe were dated to the 5th millennium using the'* C method, is probably 
an offshoot of the Starcevo culture, the earliest ceramic Neolithic culture in 
the middle of the Balkan Peninsula. Both the Starcevo and Danubian 
cultures are ultimately linked to the early farming cultures of the Near East 
and eastern Mediterranean. Their basic character, especially their settlement 
form (large villages, in Central Europe with long houses, in the Balkans long 
inhabited mountain settlements), religion (predominantly the worship of the 
"Divine Mother") and social structure (extended families, who probably 
lived according to matrilineal law), have nothing in common with the 
migratory, herd-breeding, patrilineal and socially stratified Indo-European 
communities. When the elements of the Kurgan culture appeared in Central 
Europe, the Danubian culture had already ceased to exist. In the middle 
Danube basin it was overlaid by the Lengyel group, and in the upper Danube 
region it was replaced by the Michelsberg group, which belonged to the 
north-western European Funnel Beaker culture in the early 3rd millennium 
BC. The farmers behind the pottery cultures such as Gumelnitza and Tripolje 
had certainly not spread to Anatolia and Greece. During the final phase of 
their existence, they were replaced by the Aegean-West Anatolian 
culture and destroyed by the invading Kurgan culture. The heyday of the Linear 
Pottery culture in the Balkans came to an end. The change in human type in the 
eastern Balkans provides additional evidence of the arrival of a new population. In 
Romania, where many skull measurements were made, it was found that the 
Gumelnitza population and their possible predecessors, the Hamangia people on the 
Black Sea coast, were of the proto-Mediterranean and Mediterranean type, with 
short-skulled forms occurring alongside long-skulled and medium-skulled forms. The 
Kurgan people differed from this, as they belonged to the steppe type, the gracile- 
Cré-Magnoid type (Necrasov 1961). 

The invasion of the Kurgan population into the Balkans triggered a completely 
different course of cultural development. Over the course of several centuries, the 
ancient cultures of the eastern Balkans became extinct. None of the Linear Pottery 
groups continued to exist. The social structure, economy, architecture and burial rites 
that followed them were different. If any of the old elements continued to exist until 
the beginning of the 2nd millennium, they were doomed to degeneration. Only on the 
western half of the peninsula can the survival of local cultures be traced. On the 
middle Danube, in the lower Tisza valley and in central Yugoslavia, the remains of 
the Lengyel-Vinca culture lived on until the early Bronze Age in the middle of the 


2nd millennium. The other paths of expansion ran from the Pontic steppes on the 
Dnieper and Desna upwards to central Russia (appearance of the Fatjanovo culture), 
to central Europe north of the Carpathians and Alps to the Upper Rhine, from central 
Europe to northern Germany, Denmark, southern Sweden and southern Norway, to 
the north-east across the Baltic to southern Finland in the north (appearance of the 
"Battle Axe" or Corded Ware culture). This strong expansion into Central and 
Northern Europe resulted in the relatively rapid disintegration of the Funnel Beaker 
Culture, destroying the East Baltic Collector Culture as well as the Central Russian 
Comb and Pitted Pottery Culture. The complete change, the "reorganization" of 
cultures in Central and Northern Europe is so convincing that the collapse of the 
steppe peoples has now become a generally accepted fact. Whether it began 
long before 2200 cannot be clearly determined with current chronological 
tools. '“C dates from early Corded Ware beakers in the Netherlands and 
northwest Germany are dated to around 2200 BC (Van der Waals and 
Glasbergen 1955; Waterbolk 1960). The Kurgan elements, which can be read 
from the globular amphora group (where they appear in conjunction with 
funnel beaker elements) and from the somewhat later Corded Ware or battle 
axe groupings, coincide in time with the Bell Beaker culture, which, based 
on'* C dates, falls between the end of the 3rd and the beginning of the 2nd 
millennium. The Bell Beaker people, whose homeland is assumed to be in 
south-western Europe, seem to have reached Central Europe from the west 
later than the Kurgans from the east. The Bell Beaker people probably 
shielded Western Europe to a certain extent from the westward expansion of 
people from the east, with the exception of the British Isles, to which Corded 
Ware or Battle Axe people reached via the Netherlands and the North Sea. 

The approximate directions of expansion of the Kurgan culture are shown 
on Map 2, where Kurgan serves as a general term for the expanding eastern 
elements belonging to the Kurgan culture north of the Black Sea, but already 
mixed with elements of the local North Pontic and Caucasian cultures. The 
terms Corded Ware, Battle Axe and Ochre Tomb are inadequate and 
imprecise. 

With regard to Indo-European linguistic unity and the possible existence 
of different dialect forms even in the period of unity, Meillet wrote in his 
work "Les dialectes indoeuropeens" (1908) that the Indo-Europeans must 
have been ruled by a powerful aristocracy that managed to impose the same 


language and the same social organization on a wide area of Europe and 
Asia. The archaeological evidence supports this view. The written accounts 
of the 2nd millennium BC have also proven this by emphasizing the military 
prowess and political weight of the 


Approximate boundaries of the local cultures before the invasion of the 
Kurgan culture. 


ca. 2400-2200 BC 
around 2000 BC or earlier 


A: European cultures in the 3rd millennium before the expansion of the 
Kurgan culture. 


1. West Anatolian culture 
2. Cilician Early Bronze Age 
3. Middle Anatolian Early Bronze Age 
4. Eastern Anatolian Early Bronze Age, related to the Caucasus culture 
5. North Pontic Neolithic and Chalcolithic culture 
6.  Tripolje culture (Tripolje-Cucuteni-Erésd) 
7. Gumelnitza culture 
8. Early Macedonian Bronze Age 
9. Early Helladic I and I 
10. Early Minoan 
11. Bubanj II - Salcutza culture 
12. Late vinca culture 
13. Butmir culture 
14. Remains of the Lengyel culture 
15. Tisza culture (Tiszapolgar-Bodrogkeresztur) and Baden culture 
16. Funnel Beaker Culture (TRB, first Nordic culture) 
17. Michelsberg, related to 16. 
18. Chassey 
19. Almé6ria and other Neolithic groups 
20. Windmill Hill 
21. Comb pottery culture 
22. Pitted ceramic culture 
B: The "North Pontic pit grave culture" is the Kurgan culture after the 


conquest of the North Pontic region. The "South Russian Kazakhstani pit 
grave culture" is the same as the Kurgan culture, which remained in its area 
of origin and from which the Bronze Age chamber grave culture developed. 


Map 3: Eastern European cultures during the Bronze Age, middle of the 2nd 
millennium BC. 
Expansion of the Aunjetitz culture around the end of the 15th century 
B.C. Approximate boundary of the indicated cultural zones. 


Cultures that emerged from the Kurgan culture: 


1. Northern area of the Proto-Germanic culture 

2. Baltic culture, predecessor of the Old Prussian, Lithuanian, Latvian and other 
East Baltic tribes. 

3. Fat'janovo, closely related to the Baltic culture; disappeared at the end 
of the 2nd millennium BC. 

4. Unetice (Aunjetitz, called the "tumulus culture" from around 1400 
BC); the later Celts, Italics, Venetians, Illyrians and possibly the 
Phrygians emerged from it. 

5. North Carpathian or Proto-Slavic culture. 

6. Otomani, unidentified; defeated or dissolved by the Unetice mound- 
dwellers at the end of the 15th century or about 1400 BC. 

7. Monteoru or Protodacian culture. 

8. Tei, Thracian culture; the Bronze Age culture in Bulgaria is not sufficiently 
known. 

9. North Pontic or Cimmerian culture. 

10. Chambered tomb or proto-Scythian culture. 

11. Incrusted pottery culture, unidentified; destroyed or dissolved by the Unetice 
barrow culture. 

12. Girlamare culture and Verbicioara culture (the latter only recently 
discovered between Girlamare and Tei, not shown on the map), not 
identified. 

13. Mycenaean culture (Late Helladic I and ID) or Proto-Greek culture in Greece 
(does not appear on the map). 


Non-Indo-European cultures: 
1. Vatya, Pecica. 
2. Kuban, Colchidian culture and Kaja Kent (Caucasian). 
3. Turbino (Gorbunovo) and its offshoot, the textile ceramics group (Finno- 
Ugric). 
4. Asbestos ceramic culture (proto-lappic). 
Hittites, Kassites and Mitanni in Anatolia and Mesopotamia and the 


Hyksos in Palestine and Egypt. The success of the Kurgans in 
conquering almost two thirds of the European continent is probably 


largely due to their social structure and the possession of chariots. 
Livestock breeding and small, patrilineal communities living on 
fortified high riverbanks, as well as chariot ownership, are evidenced 
by finds of Kurgan culture dating from the last centuries of the 3rd 
millennium and the following centuries. The Kurgan elements are 
fully consistent with the early layer of Indo-European words 
concerning the social structure, type of settlement, architecture (small 
rectangular wooden houses), economy (cattle breeding predominant, 
agriculture only to a small extent) and religion (horse sacrifices, sun 
symbolism, etc.). None of the cultures in the Balkans, Central and 
Northern Europe show these relationships before the invasion of the 
Kurgans. This is the main argument against the assumption that 
Tripolje, Danubian and Funnel Beaker cultures were Indo-European. 
Many of the ancient European cultures appear to have been Indo- 
Europeanized at one time or another and transformed along the lines 
of the Kurgan culture. Large settlements of arable farmers in the 
Danube plain and in the Balkans disappeared, as did the long 
megalithic or trapezoidal tombs in northern Europe. Rectangular 
house graves made of wooden or stone slabs under low mounds 
replaced flat cemeteries and large graves with group burials. The 
Kurgans did not exterminate the indigenous population. About two or 
three centuries after their appearance in Europe, there was a 
coexistence of different cultural elements, as archaeology shows, 
which led to a process of mixing, degeneration and the gradual 
disappearance of local elements. The old cultural structure faded 
away, but the influence of cultures that had sunk underground 
remained alive as a strong undercurrent, which led to a growing 
differentiation of culture and the formation of a colorful multitude of 
separate groups. The different linguistic development had to depend 

on the same conditions. 
hang. The expansion of the Indo-Europeans was not a resettlement of a population 
with all their possessions. It was a conquest that has its analogy in other expansive 
movements of prehistoric and historical times. The various waves of expansion in the 
second half of the 3rd millennium should not be underestimated and attributed only 
to the northern branch of the Indo-Iranian population. I would rather see in the 
expanding Kurgans the common ancestors of all Indo-European groups that formed 
in Europe and the Near East in the following centuries.Only expansion explains the 
astonishingly close relationship between languages as far apart as Old Indo-European 


and Lithuanian. 


IV. The Brons'eyite groupings in Europe 


At the beginning of the 2nd millennium, new cultural groups formed which can 
be regarded as core cells of the later Bronze Age and Iron Age cultures. Some of 
them persisted in the same area into historical times, and their identification with 
certain Indo-European language branches is supported by the distribution of river and 
place names. It would take too much time to examine step by step which Bronze Age 
cultures belong to Indo-European peoples and which do not. For this reason I 
reproduce here a map of the Bronze Age valid for about the middle of the 2nd 
millennium (Map 3), which is taken from my forthcoming monograph on the cultures 
of Central and Eastern Europe. It differs in many ways from the map of the Bronze 
Age drawn by Bosch-Gimpera (1600-1200 BC). Based on my own research, I find no 
Tocharians in Volhynia or Dacians in Hungary (which Bosch-Gimpera identifies as 
"Tészeg", a name that is not used in archaeological literature as the name of a culture, 
but as the name of a fortified settlement with layers of several different cultures: 
Nagyrev, Otomani and barrow culture), nor Illyrians in early Bronze Age Yugoslavia, 
Slavs in 


Central Europe (which Bosch-Gimpera, like Kostrzewski and other Polish 
prehistorians, equates with the Lusatians of the Urnfield population in eastern 
Germany and western Poland), there are still remains of the Tripolje culture 
in eastern Romania between 1600 and 1200 B.C. The northern Balkan region 
remains virtually empty on his map. 

Long-term sedentarization of branches of the Indo-Europeans can best be 
demonstrated in those areas of Europe that were only marginally or not at all 
affected by one of the following migrations, at least during the Bronze Age. 
These areas include the southern Scandinavian-northwestern Germanic area 
(Germanic), the eastern Baltic-central Russian area (Baltic), the northern 
Carpathian area (Slavic), the area of Monteoru in eastern Romania (Dacian), 
Tei, south of the lower Danube in southern Romania and northern Bulgaria 
(Thracian), the northern Pontic-northwestern Caucasian area (Cimmerian), 
the lower Volga and Siberian steppe culture - the Chambered Tomb and 
Andronovo groups (Proto-Scythian or Indo-Iranian). 

Permanence is hardly known in the European Bronze or Iron Age. 
Something was always in motion. Naturally, the people who owned the 


Central European copper deposits became the most powerful and also very 
soon the most expansive. This was the Aunjetitz culture of the Early Bronze 
Age, the parent culture of the Middle Bronze Age tumulus culture and the 
Late Bronze Age Urnfield culture (including the Lusatian culture, which 
archaeologically also belongs to the Urnfield culture). The archaeology of 
this period thus shows an extensive uniformity in the large area between the 
Rhine, western Poland and the middle Danube. It seems possible that this 
culture, united by powerful political rule and active trade, was the origin of 
the Proto-Celtic, Proto-Italic, Proto-Venetian, Proto-Illyrian and perhaps 
Proto-Phrygian cultures, as linguistic findings and the later waves of 
expansion show. At the end of the 15th century or around 1400 BC, the 
Central European culture or tumulus culture spread across the entire middle 
Danube region (Hungary and northern Yugoslavia) 
and western Transylvania, whereby the following cultures were destroyed: 
the incrusted pottery, Vatya, Pecica and partly Girla Mare; the Otomani 
culture, which is probably derived from the Kurgan culture, was subjugated 
(Map 3). The Illyrian culture may have spread to northern Yugoslavia and 
Bosnia during this period, and the Venerian culture to Italy. 

At the end of the 13th century, from around 1240 to the beginning of the 
12th century, the Central European population advanced further south, 
causing great changes and destruction on the Apennine Peninsula, in the 
Balkans and in Anatolia. The general directions are shown on Map 4. The 
migrating Central Europeans spread the Illyrian language to the Adriatic, 
western Greece and Italy (Siculians in Sicily, Messapians in Apulia and 
Calabria). Several other Indo-European groups also seem to have been 
involved in the great migration. The strongest allies of the Illyrians must 
have been the Phrygians and Armenians, whose European area of origin 
cannot yet be determined archaeologically; but on the basis of linguistic 
affinity, these people must be placed between the Illyrians, Thracians and 
Slavs. Linguistic findings suggest that the Phrygians and Armenians 
migrated via Greece to Anatolia and destroyed the Hittite Empire there. The 
end of the chain of north-south movements was formed by the Dorians, who 
came to the Peloponnese as latecomers to the migration period. 

The Central European migrations, one at the end of the 15th century BC, 
the other at the end of the 13th century, were decisive for the later Indo- 
European developments on the Apennine and Balkan peninsulas and in 
Anatolia. The Urnfield people in the northern Alps-Upper Rhine region 


spread to northern France and the Lower Rhine. They reached Catalonia, on 
the other side of the Pyrenees, at the end of the 8th century BC. This western 
expansion is one of the movements of the Celts (Hencken 1955; Kimmig 
1962). Before and after 500 BC the Celts appeared in southern England 
(Hawkes 1961). The Urnfield people in Upper Austria and Bavaria crossed 
the Alps and settled in Italy, where the Praevillanovan culture began in the 
12th century BC. 


Map 4: The expansion of Central European civilization from ca. 1240 to ca. 12( BC 
and the Eastern European cultures. 

Central and Eastern European cultures during the period of "great changes and 
destruction". 

The arrows indicate the approximate directions of the movement in which the 
Middle European L'rnenfeld people and their allies in the Aegean destroyed the 
Mycenaean civilization and the Hittite Empire and shook the states of the "eastern" 
Mediterranean world. 


Another event of great significance for the changes in Eastern Europe 
was the constant westward movement of the Proto-Scythian equestrian 
culture (with chambered tombs, Map 5). Its expansion took place in 
various stages. Around 1800 BC it was already present in the greater part 
of eastern Ukraine (Don and Donets Basin). By 1100 it had reached the 
lower Dnieper. And at the end of the 8th century, the Protoscythians 
defeated the Cimmerians and expelled them to Asia Minor. They only left 
their mark in the Crimea and on the north-western corner of the Caucasus. 
Their restless advance did not come to a halt at the Black Sea. Like the 
Kurgans 1600 years earlier, they invaded the Eastern Balkans and Central 
Europe - from Romania and Hungary to the middle Danube in the west - 
and brought influences of Eastern origin to East-Central Europe. This 
period is misleadingly referred to as 'Thraco-Cimmerian', as it was 
assumed that it was Cimmerians rather than Scythians who appeared in 
Central Europe. The name is based on a misinterpretation of the 
archaeological material, as neither the Cimmerians nor the Thracians 
invaded Central Europe. The Cimmerians fled from the Scythians 
southwards across the Caucasus, while the Scythians picked up many 
elements of the Caucasus (Koban) culture in pursuit and carried them to 
Central Europe. In the Sth century BC, the Scythians advanced into 
Central Europe as far as eastern Germany and northern Poland. 

The following periods saw Celtic, Germanic and Slavic territorial 
expansions and migrations, the growth of the Roman Empire, the raids of 
the Vikings and so on. The Indo-European "vagabonds" were terribly 
restless and predatory. Many of the Indo-European cultures and languages 
either disappeared or lost large parts of their former territory 
(Cimmerians, Scythians, Hittites, Illyrians, Phrygians, Celts, Balts and 
others, many of whom we do not know by name). There was never a 
period of final development and definitive linguistic formation, neither in 
prehistoric nor in historical times. Everything was fluid, everything was 


and is ina state of flux. 


Map 5: Indo-Iranian culture of the 2nd millennium (chamber tombs - Andro- novo - 
Tazabag'jab) and its spread: 
VWi////z Spread of the chamber tomb culture 
*&$$$$$ Spread of the Andronovo culture 
Western boundaries of the early chamber tomb culture at the beginning of the 
2. millennium BC. 
Border around 1800 BC. 
/Extension ca.1100 BC. 
Spread of the Tazabag'jab culture 


" - Scythian expansion to Central Europe at the end of the 8th century and to 
the Near East in the 9th century BC. 


4- - - - Migration of the Cimmerians. 


4... Probable _ routes of spreadto Persia and India, 
ca. 1600-1400 BC. 


The Indo-Europeans: Archaeological Problems 
Conclusions (Summary) 


1. The archaeological evidence speaks against the theory of a 
European homeland of the Indo-Europeans. 

2. The expansion of the Kurgan culture in the 2nd half of the 3rd mill. 
The expansion of the Kurgan culture into the North Pontic region, Anatolia, 
the Aegean, the Balkans, Central Europe, Northwest Europe, the Eastern 
Baltic and Central Russia resulted in the destruction of the Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic cultures of Old Europe and the Early Bronze Age cultures of 
the Aegean and Western Anatolia. 

3. The impetus for expansion came from the Eurasian steppes, the 
lower Volga Basin and from across the Caspian Sea. 

4. The invasion (or several 'waves of such an invasion) most probably 
took place between 2400 and 2200 BC. This time period can be derived 
from'* C-dates for the older Kurgan tombs and for the Corded Ware, as well 
as from the dating of the destruction layers of Troy II, Beycesultan XII and 
Early Helladic II in Lerna. 

5. The Kurgan culture spread surprisingly uniform cultural elements 
across the vast area of Europe, the Caucasus and Anatolia. Archaeological 
finds and the earliest written records show that these peoples were ruled by 
powerful kings and a council of nobles. They owned ox carts. The horse is 
attested from the earliest periods of the Kurgan culture, but it was 
apparently used for milk and meat production and as a sacrificial animal, as 
were sheep and cattle. The social and economic system offered unlimited 
opportunities for invasion and conquest. They invaded the civilized world 
of the Middle East, Anatolia and the Aegean, established their own states 
there, conquered the arable peoples of the Balkans, Central and Northern 
Europe and even occupied the forest areas of the Eastern Baltic and Central 
Russia, which were inhabited by hunters and fishermen. 

6. The existence of different Indo-European groups or languages in the 
early 2nd millennium BC (Hittites, Luvians, Kassites) suggests the 
existence of separate tribal units and dialects or languages. This allows the 


It is assumed that the Kurgans, who advanced westwards and southwards from 
the Eurasian steppes, were already divided into tribes with different dialects. 

7. The wide spread across areas with different cultural and natural 
conditions caused further differentiation. Even before it spread to Europe and 
Anatolia, the Kurgan culture was interspersed with North Pontic and Caucasian 
elements. 

8. The Cimmerians, Hittites and possibly also the Kassites and Hyksos 
may have originated from the Kurgan group in the North Caucasus, which was 
close to the Transcaucasian culture. 

9. The Kurgan elements in the Aegean, western Anatolia, the Balkans, 
central and northern Europe must have arrived there via the area of the lower 
Dnieper after the subjugation of the northern Pontic (Mariupol) culture. 

10. The spread of the Indo-Iranians to Persia and India before or after the 
middle of the 2nd millennium seems to be linked to the expansion of the Bronze 
Age Andronovo group to the north and east of the Caspian Sea and the Aral Sea. 
Its offshoot, the Tazabag'jab culture, shows a continuous expansion in a southerly 
and easterly direction around the 15th and 14th centuries BC. 

11. In Europe, soon after the beginning of the 2nd millennium BC, a 
number of new cultural groups emerged from the Kurgan culture. Some of them 
undoubtedly lasted until the end of the Bronze Age and beyond. Archaeologically 
and linguistically, the following are best documented: 1. the Proto-Germanic 
culture in northern Germany and southern Scandinavia, 2. the Proto-Baltic culture 
between eastern Pomerania in the west, the upper Volga and the Oka in the east, 
3. the Proto-Slavic culture north of the Carpathians, 4. the Proto-Dacian 
(Monteoru culture) in eastern Romania. The origin of the Celtic, Italic, Venerian, 
Illyrian and perhaps even the Phrygian culture must be sought in the Corded Ware 
and Early Bronze Age Aunjetitz cultures of Central Europe. The great expansion 
movement of Central European culture at the end of the 15th century or around 


1400 BC and at the end of the 13th century or around 1200 BC brought the 
Illyrian and Venetian cultures to the Apennine Peninsula and the Balkans, 
the Italic culture to Italy, while the Phrygian and Armenian cultures came 
to Anatolia. In the later Bronze Age and early Iron Age, the Celts reached 
France, Spain and southern England with the spread of the Urnfield culture 
in western Central Europe. Further cultural changes and _ linguistic 
fragmentation were caused by the arrival of the Scythians in east-central 
Europe, Greek colonization, the spread of the Celts, the emergence of the 
Roman Empire and the subsequent expansion of the Germanic tribes and 
Slavs. 


